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Of tlih second volume flic ^publication zvas long retarded by 
some Clients xchich the author could not possibly have anticipated ; 
and by circumstances for zvhich he feels himself responsible, and 
has endeavoured to account in the last article of the Appendix* 
That he might collect under one head zvhatcvcr information res- 
pecting Pcrsepolis could be obtained from Oriental sources hitherto 
not explored, the eleventh chapter has been protracted to a dispro- 
portionate extent; and renders this volume ( zvhich is not, honever, 
dearer in price ) moi e bulky than theformer by sixty pages of letter- 

9 

press, and nine jilatcs. Of the thud volume several sheets arc 
already printed; and it xvtll be published befoic the termination 
of this year ("1821), if the author can fulfil his present intention. 


Cnexlontl, South tVala, 
Jjinlci, 1821 
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cf each page. 
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* In p. 2G, for Seilen..b read Sileb. P. 00 for Cciniccn read Ccisridn. P. 112, 
last line, for stTeziis. P.131, note 44, for 2^2 read 2!^\j2, P.136, fortCLches 
read tal chehs. P. 276, note G2, for 17C4 read 1674 

* In Tol. 1. Prefl p. xi, for TJsctercrt read Ilfprtror. Pref. p. tiiii, note 22, for 

1€53 ns^d 1655. P. 323, for --j read P. 421, for read rn'i”! 
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OF 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


First iicsidcncc at Shiraz. 


INURING the ninth of April, arrangements were made 
■*^lor the Ambassador's introduction to Prince Hdsein 
Ali IMirza'. Meanwhile I visited the objects most worthy 
of notice immediately near our camp. The Jehdn Ne nd, 
besides a garden-house or building at the gateway (already 
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noticed) contain': rn cMmorninan cdiuce, tin'' Ku'f'Jt i\' 
so named tiom •'nine rc'.emh'.n <c ;n r- prn]^t n 
root, to the liats uluh Cnmn'en tw* . t ^or I r. ' -) 
fonncrlv xvou It i-' not '■indnlar, either m r.rm «jr ^tru - 
turo; thoit me rMn\ otnem m Per>!.' vino I '■!,,}<! 'len.ii er 
more parlit efe* 1_\ ot ^eri be ^iait. relief • ab,, the *■* "ao-ri ■ . . * 

r 

or at; lIcIcp >itua'e in ovc or ti.e rfom earcicns 

near /<; u/t7;; Tins er'>/hr'r, i> cmhehi‘'he.‘d v, ;'h mai’v 
pictures, pva'dilr coloiirco. but (ba'cetne in dnr'irt:. 
])roport]on and pcrspcctr. e: <.mon^ the subjects are Jiun- 
tmg scene,", and ti’c roinantick ad\ entures of Kiiuspac. 
Sarni'K and FfuHa'd; aKo, a bridal procession irliicii. 
being a nnnule ihongh ridiculnH" reprcsc*''tar!on of a real 
and inicrestini: cerernenv, I "iw.? induced to copv. and 
•uould ha\c liere gnen engraved, i ad not an illuminated 
picture, on ttie same sub ect, of couaby minute detail, 
and far superior m execution, fum’shed me Mith the pLtc 
inserted and explained in another portion of this 'ivork. 
On the gardcn-^\aiis. m?ide, are tigures ot kings and queens 
badly depicted in rolouterl tiles or gianed bncks ; but 
r sex era] pieces liave already fallen out, and none, pio^'a^'>ly. 
Trill be vi"ib!c much longer : for to rep.iir, i" a cu^:o!n 
almost unknown at present m tins country. 


Xear the Jehan Xen.c is a building called Chtrd Tar:, 
'“'the forty bodies or persons.’’ A.iother. ir.e IlcTi , 
Tan or “sex'eii persons,*' (irom the number ot holy 
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men there buried), is a 'summer-house with a garden and 
% 

cypress-trees. In a room up-slaiis, are the portraits of 
Saadi and Ha'fiz; modern pictures, and interesting onl^’^ 
from the names they bear. It is most' probable that they 

n 

aie works of mere imagmalion ; yet in' Shiraz, of winch 
those poets are the pride and glory, and where they were 
born and died, some tiaccs of their forms might be 
preserved. Such as they aic, my sketches, accurately made 
' from those pictures, and copied in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
annexed to this Volume, (Nos, 1, and 2), ma^^ gratify the 
curiosity of some ; but will scai^ely correspond to the ideas 
which Europeans, would natutally form of personages so 
cclebrated(‘). A little below the Haft Tan}is’a quadrangular 
piece of ground, called the liafziah (a^U), divided by a 
range of clvambeis into two pails , one facing the city^, is a 
small Harden; the other a couit m which stands the Tomb of 
Ha'fiz . defiled however, by the proximity of several graves. 
From these, as I fancied, pioceedetl an offensive smell ; 
but a Persian who accompanied me*liere one da^-^, signifi- 




(*) Saadi lived Hbo^c an hundred jears, and died in 1292 Ha'fiz died in \ 
791. of the Hijcrah, or of our cm 1388; not 1310, as through some mistake 
Kaiinpfer (Anio[;ii C'lot p 370) and others have calculated Dowlet Shah, 
ho\M \cr, the Persian Biographer, places the death of Ha'fiz in 794, (1391) Mr. 
Franckliu has noticed llie veiieraUlc Saadi’s while beard, and Jhe ample whiskers of 
Hafiz ^^Tour to Persia, p 39, Calcutta, 1788). And Mr Scott Wanug informs 
us tliat Hafiz was “origma'ly drawn without nmstachios, but some painter taking 
^ “ offence at this appearance of want of manhood, supplied the defect, and has 
“ entirely dishgured his countenance," (Tour to Sheeraz, p. 38, Load. 1807). 
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caiUly ]K)intjng (o (lie la/y lX“i\)slies, gfnrr.'ilh croud 
the adjacent reL(“>ses, assuicd na. that this had ‘inell or 
had-hui jj), might la* lathei imputed to lla^ lt\mg 
than the dead. 'J'he jioel’s monument I'oiimd ol maihh, 
deliraleij elouded, exhibits m admiiahle seniptme mam 
of Jus oun seises; it is about eight J’ect lone:, llnec' feet 
and a half hioad. Keai if, uitinn the ualls, aie a Jeu 
statclj expresses ; but ol those lices so thickly planted 
on the outside, according to K;emplei’s \ieu, taken abo\c 
an hundred j'c.us ago, (Amom. Kxot. p. 369), one only 
remains ; this is opjiositc to the dooi, and ajijtears m Plate 
XXIV, engraved liom a diauing uliicli I made at the 
Jehan Kcmciy and uluch com])rehcnds pait of the city 
and the VuJ i Snndi Jb) or “ Budge of Saadi," on the 

uaj'- leading to that poet’s Tomb. The lldjhtnh, is built of 
buck ; the wall which encloses the cemetery is ornamented 
that side next the road with shallow niches, or arches 
filled up ; the garden-wall is plain. In a chamber ncai 
bis grave, aiepreseived the Poet’s collected works or Divan, 
as a vahf (i-wj) religious endow ment; but the 
volume containing them, however recommended by local 
associations, did not appear to me so valuable as many 
copies which I have clscwheic seen ; or as either of two 
{very beautiful), out of five in my own collection. I do 
not even believe that it is the same book desciibcd by' ^ 


Pietro della Valle, (who visited the Tomb of HaTiz in 
1622) as well wntten, ornamented tvith gold, and perfect. 
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Tlic Kinjx, lu' lulcls, (Sh \ n AnnA's) had taken and kept 
at lli.il lime m Ins own Libiar}', llic autograplncal 
Dnitn of IIuiM Inmsclf, winch, according lo report, 
had once been deposiled -wlierc lirs bod}'- lics{*). But 
^\c h.uc lea^on to doubt whether stich a litcrar}' trea-‘ 
sme c\ci c\isled(^) 'J’o Kauim Kiia'x, 

« * 

who died m ihe ycai 1779, haxing governed Persia 
witli wisdom* and libeialily, the inhabitants of Slurdi 
aic indebted not only for the monument which now 
co\ers the onginal graicof their favouiitc poet; but for 
the adjacent gaidcn , for the llaft Tan , also for the Jchdn 
Ncmd, and \auous other buildings, liy the construction of 
which he improNcd the city and embellished its neigh- 
bourhood. 


t 

Q " Si consen’u qiiiM il libro ili Hafir, die lo intitola Diuin, quasi congrcgationc, 
*' 6 RactoUa, bciic scriUo, con oro, A intern , nia non 6 quello die scrisse gii 
“ r Autorcili sunniano , ilqufile pur, m era prima jv’r quanto intendo , ma il se 
“ lo prese A liora lo ticno ndia sua Librcria " Viaggi, Ac. Lett. 16, (De’*27. 
Luglio 1622) ' 

« 

( 

(*) The Odes uliicb IlArizhad recited in con\i\ial .isscmblics, or perhaps(as some 
imagine) on solemn occasions, were not collected diiniig Ins lifc-time. The task of 
arranging his poems, scattered among various friends, if we niaj belies e a Turkish , 
commentator, was performed b> one person, who disposed them as they now appear 
in ihcDirun “ PoemSta Ilaphyzi sparsa antea at indigesta collegitatquein Divani 
"ordineni redegit Seid Kassim Eiivari ’’ (Sec Reiiczki’s ‘'Specimen Poeseos Persicae,” 
prooim p xxix) Or according to another account (p. xxi), by diflerent survivors, 
who had been his auditors This is confirmed by Dow let Suah, in his excellent 
Biograjiliy of the Persian Poets, 

\}^ (jbe-Ls/* j kjU,. cubj jl Jjc j 

“ and after the death of Khua'jah Ha^fiz, those who had been his companions and 
V disciples, collected and arranged his poems (MS. Tezktrrch ). 
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To lliosc \\Iio seek the MuscUa, coniincinoniU’d in lli.it od(. 
ofllATiz lieforc (looted, (Vol. 1. j) 318),anfl so licaiitilullj 
paraphrased l)y Sir illiam .loiu's, some v.alls are sliou n. 
foimingone end ol mi enclosure, a parallelogram, m leiigtli 
'about one himdied 'itid eighty feet, and in b'-eadth forty- 
two, as I judged from measmmg by my paces, the founda- 
tion s'lill visible. or the w.ills which are standing, the low'ei 
part IS faced with stone; above fhej a?c brick, and some of 
the fine cement co\ered with adaik blue (arnibhjjet remains. 
A block of maible, well caned in the Aiabc^quc manner, 
and once, perhaps the ornafnent of an arch, has fallen, 
neglected among heaps of’rubbish, on the outside of 
this edifice; which, wc have reason to believe, was both 
spacious and handsome. I delineated its ruins as they appear 
m the Misccl. Plate (Xo. 3). It is situate not manj hundicd 
3 ’ards from the tomb of Wa'viz , all the mtennediatc 
space, and probablj* a grcatei extent, belonged to the 
Musella^ and tins de.iomination included the cemeterj', 
wherein to be interred .near the poet’s body, was considered 
eminent persons, as an honourable priMlege(T 


/ 




(') Tlin'? a celebrated PocI.Ta iedJajfrmi t—Jllr), ulio '• died about 

“the 'ear 854, (or of our era 1450), «as interred b> tbe Mtfe of Khca'jah Ha'fiz, 
“ in tbe ISIusella of Shtr/iz," 


• vm. 1.^ 

.. * ' ^ 


j ioLk'Uj j 

(MS 7cz7iirrrA of Dowlet Sha'h) Bui tbe fl/urr///? «as an edifite ocdit.iteil to 
religious 'worship, and its ceiuetctj contained tbe bouica of mau) distinguished 
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Through this trad \ uh l\\ o streams, the A 'b-i-Miri i— >1) 

and ihc A b-j-lluhtn ; these aie occasionally turned 

mlo vanous channels by ihe Peisians, -rtho, in the nianage- 

iiicnlof M.iter, either for domestick purposes, or lor thcirri- 

• i) 

gation of their lands, ha\e at all limes eimeed considerable 
m<’ciuutv. Across the Riihnnbdd (or Rukm, as it is 
gcncrallv called) 1 oUen stepped ; but howcier small, it 
is more famed than many' mighty ii\cis; having con- 
tributed Mitli shrulis, flow CIS and trees, (of winch not 
one vestige can now' be found), and the querulous 
nightingale, or bulbul iJA:), to^rcndci this a delightful spot, 
and luslity II vTiz in his praise of the ^Jusclla and its 
rosy bowers. The air is said to bt peculiarly' puie 
aiuf salubrious at this place, wdiich even m its dete - 
norated condition, is frequented by the meaner citizens 
of Sliiidz; who on Summer evenings, come here in parties 
to chat,' to smoke, and to cat lettuces dipped in the 
bubliling strcaiiiC'). But they raifily permit their w'fyes 
oi daughters to participate m these recreations. 

pprsoiia'TCs, loim lu‘forc H a'fiz was bom, tins .ippcars, from v.irious anecdotes m 
till* .S//fr Afl'niff//, coinp'iscd, as 1 ba\e rc.uoii to hclie\e, about the ninidle of tlie 
founreotli cLntur> , all|jou!;li bv Ksempfer.one of our l)e^t tn(\ellei'., (Aniceuit E\ot. 
p 31)1), tlie autlior (Sheikh Zarku b) is sOied (lu lOBO), ” retentissinuis ” 

3 iJ-»W J\ Wt <__>! j (^) 

*’ “ IS supplied \Mlli watir b> means of A'flnrt/sdu.i AVmsm, subtenaueous 

“ conduits, and trenches or artificial water-coruaes abo\e ground) And the best of 



Abo\it;i iinlc from the Jlnfiz'iah, ‘iS n plra'^aril pnfdcn, no^v 

last (U'ca^ ('alied tlic ; imar wliicli, 

arc tlic icuuiiiiK ofaii old un man'i ) soaa'hnu.s f>fcu[>icd 

])y muleteers. A littlf bi‘_\on(i the liiudi n is au onorct 
^ ♦ 

oi cdifae,'^ eontaininij .tlie 7’oml) of Sa ; 

j 

inIiosc \olummoiis V. nlirurs m Aiabit k and r^ian, Jja\c 
* 

proem ed Inm the Inuhcsi ref)Ul.itioii as a poet and a 
philosopher. The ^\alls of tins buddini: nerc repaired 
and bc.iiiliried by the imnnfiecnt KirTu Kiia'n : but 
the tomb bcais marks ol injure, conspicuous on the side 
exposed to ^ic^v fjom thc^court, as ^\lll appear in tu'o 
sketches ^\hlchl made on the s])Ot (See Plate XW). One 
represents the fomb only , this is entirely of'^tonc, exhibiting 
mscriptioiis cut m huge and small char.icters : it is, for 
the greater part, o])cii at top, but a bo.ird, ndnjilcd by 
its shape as a cover, la\ neai it on the ground. In 
the other is delineated the inner front of the emdret ; 
and Saadi’s tomb is seen as it’ stands m a vaulted 
recess A stair-ease in the middle compartment leads 
to some chambers aboic. The entrance to the build- 
ing is by a door-u'av in the opposite ivall of the 




>-0 


" tLc'e is the AV;/c vhich Klkv a'd doiLlT IIassan ee\ BcI/xH, a Prince of 
" the race, /irst caii'^cd lo be made , and ihis Kcriz is denominated ite 

*' Mater, or stream of <7/ See t!te ^IS. Geoirapliical Khclmch ( 4 . 4 -/.^) 
or Appendix, whicb forn •= tbc ciirbtli ^ oliinie of MirKUOSp s crcal oort, entitled 
Jlanzct al ^t/j Tlial I’rince from oliom the •tream denies its name, died in ^ 
fbe jear 3CG, i^or of Cbnst 070*, L*ut according' to the MS S/iirtsz ^cnck, in 3R3.. 
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s(ju;uo, so \cry lo\\', tliiiL in passing llirougirit a person 
of inoJci.iLc l\eit2;lll inusl slooj) alinosL double; it was so 
ronlnM?d llial lioi semen luiirlil not intrude. Near the 
ualls, ouliide, by a dcsccnl of ^ many steps, the 
Msilor is condueled to a small building elected over/, 
a icmaikable fonnlain oi uell, abounding with fish, the 
Mater is al\\a\s cool, and delicious, if tasted at an early- 
hour, bcfoic the jieojilc of an ad)oinmg \ illage contamm- 
<■ ale It b^ then peisonal ablutions, and by the scourmgs 
ot foul linen 'I'liis sjiot was foimeil} called Kchit-i-Guzcrihi 
LzSif) in allusion to “ blcachci’s buckets,’^ used here; 
and Gdzcr-gali (..Is “live uasheis place," but is 
now often dignified with the name Saadtah 
Aiucxig the fishes I did not icmaik any of those Mdiicli, 
as It Mas said, sonic cnlhusiaslick acTmiieis of Saadd 
had dccoiated Milh^ small gold rings; this, if eici, must 
haic been done mIicii to kill such ciealiues lieie, M'as 
reckoned an act of ^sacrilege Mhic|i the deceased poet 

fj 

would himself punish w'llh sudden death(®). 




<^) “ Lc commun pcuplc ticiitcc pojsson consacre iV Chcic Sadi, ct que si I’on ea 
'■ prend, lc S.iiiil puuildc iiiorl subitcnicntlcs coupables " (Cbardin, -yoyage, &c. 
Tomci\ p 183 lloiicti 1723) " On n’oscroit y toucher," says Dauber Dcslandcg, 

" h cause qu’ds I’onl coiftacr6 il Clicik Saadi,”&c. Beautez dc la Perse, p. 70) See 
also Taicniicr (Voy Liv. V), and other traiellers. Yet Chardin by means 'of a 
trifling bribe, so contrived that he and his friends the CarmcKte Fathers carried oflF 
on diflcrent occasions, “ un grand plat" of these consecrated fishes , although an 
unfortunate Arnicman; (who must have neglected to bribe), was discovered while 
taking some, sevcicly bastonadocd,and fined an hundred crowns, (Chard T, ix, 183). 

C 

r 
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To the man -^vlio j^mards llic loM'aioorand slious Uicloml). 
I once aj)j)li('(l loi inroimalion K'sp(V im;: ;ui anciciiL 
mamiscijpt, rontainim^ all Llie woil.s oi Saadi, and sup- 
posed {() i)C p!csriA('(I Ik'ic. IJc practiced (v, f) \ rdmu' ■>, 
''dcclaiiiiglli.il I hey* me oi ilu^-ic.il K!uii-i -HlitiLh 
actually Iianscnhcd liy llie hand ol diat vanciablc ‘^a^u; 
liimscirp). 'J'jiii iinj)osilion heimy iinincdi.ilcl; fletccled, he 
su'oic hcuTi Ah “j)\ the head f)l Am/' that they 

liad, at least, been coj)ierI lioin iheoiiginaK, I foiind them 
ho^^ovel, to he Ihe Jji/sfan, and Gnli'^fhn, t\vO only of 
Saadi s mimeious coniposTiions, very batlly nullcn. and 
of iccciiL dale; such inaiuisciipts as die book-sellcis ol 
Shiraz and hjiahdn daily ollercd al inconsideiable prices 
The guardian ol’ Saadi’s 'J’omb, vas, houc\tT, exticmcly 
cimI : and contented ^itli a tullmo iccompcnse loi his 
iroublc, in shoving llic [li.icc, and 'picpaung Cahdns oi 
tobacco-pipes for my companions anti me. 33elonging lo 
his famil}'-, as vc s'apposcd, vcichvo voincn, and lour 
Ol live j^ung gnls, vbo appealed unconsiiained and good- 
humoured ; they did not conceal then faces, vc thought 
some of ihciii picttj', and all had fine daik c^cs. 


The time appointed for oui mtioduclioii to the Prince, 
(the tenth of Apiil), lia\ ing arm cd, ve proMded oui selves 

O llic Persians in general, but particnlarlj by tliosc of Shir/lz, Saadi is empba- c 
lically styled “ tbc ShciKh," Ins name being seldom mentioned. Oilier learned men, 
however, enjoy Ibis title, which is also given to the chiefs of tribes, and elders offaniilies. 
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Milb Infsh, {^J^, slippcis'of giccn siigJin, or sbagiccn) 

t 

the wooden UceK ol’ winch wcic shod wilh non and ncaily 
two inclics Ingli ; ''o procincd also the blockings called 
chdh'-ln'n , «nndc of crimson cloth,, and silken garters 

whcicwilh lo uislcn llicm alvnii the knees, such Avere the only 
ailiclcs oi rer.sian court-dicss dial iL was thought neces- 
s.uy foi us lo adopt on this occasion. Between eleven 
and twcUc o’cjock we set out on hoise-back, aceoinpanied 
hv die Mchmniuhh Zi ki Kiia'x, Abu’l IIassan Kha'x 
and odiei noblemen, with then attendants; oui own 
imhtaiy escort, luunpeters, aild a multitude of sonants; 
and went in ibrmal processron fiom the camp to the 
city We jiasscd thiough man}' nairow* and filthy stieets, 
and the fine bntdr oi M arlct-plocc of Karhn Klictn, Avhere 
the people from all quaiteis had crow'ded togethei in 
their best appaiel. 'ILuing reached the palace Ave alighted 
at the outei gate, and wcie led by the proper offieers 
through a couit lined' AVith lofaiigps musketeers, 

aaIiosc di esses aacic b}' no means uniform, to an inner 
square planted Aiitli tiees, Avheic the Prinee Avas seen, 
sitting in the eorner of a tdldr a spacious and lofty 

hall with an open fiont. At vaiious mten'als after Ave had 
come within his •'VieAi', until aa'C appioached 'the room m 
Avhich he sat, the mastei of ceiemonies sjopped us, that 
AA'O might' make the due obeisances; himself each time, 
boAv^ing so pidfoundly, that his turban almost touched 
the giouud. We came at length, mfo the presence-chamber, 
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I 

liaMiio Irl'i om ‘llic <looi , and 

« 

onisahcs ar nordin;^ toianK,)n thn i fl la^Iiion. o/i 

alicady d< '•( ii)>i*d la X'o) L jj 2^>7 . pa a/ (d' 
fnic, soft }( It) laid < In^c to the a. ill. om r lla ^jdi iiriid ( .irps I 
of this loom, d’lit .A nib.i‘-''ador\ pl.H i. a-, at oiu 
inily of a Un\\i nnnitiK d v hi< li (la* PiJiur oc( ujiicd at the 
other. 'J’heicaa‘'a petfeet mIiikc duj iiil' ‘'O nie nioiiicnt‘' ; 
the PriiH e then, v. jlh a \er', loud \oie(, pronoiiiucd tiic 
usual foini ol*nek onu‘, “/./uo/y dined id" ruJucli 

llic Ainba‘'''n(iur introdueed the J’kiirh^h i;ent!emi n, nientiou- 
inglhcii lespective iiaiin s and situ.ilions in the lanb.'s^.y. 

As wc cntciod the outer, coiut, T had ob'Cned <e\cnd 
women ga/'ing at us liom the roof ot sonic apailnrenl=; 
tlicir nmnlici scoiucd iiRiea'-od ^\hell v, e took our scats 
in the Divdii Khdnah (/..U oi h.dl of audience, and 

above thirl}' lead assembled m a biilcoin at the o]>positc 
ci)d of the scjuaic. "They ^^ere v'.apjicd m fine vliitc 
Cliadrs, veils or lather sheets) ; and even tlieir eyes 

could scaicely be discerned. Some, it was said, belonged 
to the Pimce’s establishment, and others to liis molliers. 
the Queen’s. 

I 

Meanwliile, the acting Vazir and other courtiers in their 
robes of ceremony, remained in tlie open squaie. without 
any shelter from the meridian sun ; standing in most 
respectful attitudes at*a little distance Tnc Prince,, 
however, sometimes inteiruptcd his conversation with the 
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r> * ^ 

Ambassado). b.> addressing a few sentences in his praise, 
to die Vatli.) and ihcsc wcic iiUcicd so audibly that 
all present might hcai them. The minister replied by a 
repetition, and tenfold cxaggciation o.F the same praises, 
lecitcd like a speech pio\iously learned by rote., 

'Wlnle Cahum (llic smokmg-pipcs alicad^' noticed m 
Vol I. Appendix), and coflee wcic presented to us, the 
Pi nice ciujuiied paiticiilaily aftci the health of his “uncle;” 
*^0 lie alua\s st\led the King of Kiighuid , and asked the 
Ambassador many (piestions relative to America, (called by 
the 'ruikish name of Yangidit^uia, the “new world’^), con- 

n 

ceiniiignliicli the Pei sums cmiicc much^cui losity, and an 
equal degiec of ignOiancc He spoke on many subjects ; 
and dcclaicd Ins high opinion of Abu’l Hassais^ Kha''n, 
A\hom he comjihmqitcd on his conduct as Envoy to our 
couil , but the Kha'n, uho dining this mtennew stood, 
like a statue, iieai the door, (Mithm the room), had sufficient 
reason, fiom some late occuri cnees, to doubt the sm- 
eerily of those piofessions. 

The Piince, IIusein Ali IMirza, appeared to be m 
his twenty-second or twentj'-thud year ; atfableand elegant 
111 manncib, and cxtiemely handsome; Ins ivaist long and 
tapci , the gndle being ivoin veiy low/ according to 
a fashion among the younger Persians ; who m this, as 
in wcdimg the cap on one side,, or pushed A^ackuards, 
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(iboni si\ nMihu'us rific'i C'lii n Ink s lli.-if tliclNi^inn 
Kinir \s, silfftiix on liis nstoiH^Iu tl all 

•'j)(‘claloi s l)\ llu bln/iiii; {/Iniics <#l Ins nud 

Kjn '4 Ar^rippa Mas almost J oloh rb <1 as a (bjd, pf/'.w‘!- 

> fullv (11(1 his ()i naimmkd do'ss i< fir cl the moiDmi: suii- 
])(‘ains ; as ’(\c Icain fiom llu* dcuisli wuki, .Jos( 


Jn/nhttl, lia\iii2 truunj»!ii I r tlif M »r! s .tn 1 llir Divitn'd riijin, c iii < 'i imtix 
qti lilt It M s of n \\< ts tilil mu <1 IS spill! s ff«tiii tlu riii i/i\, to In jii]. d tijuiti In', tlirmu', 
so tlint .ill iiiuiht bi luibl llu iii “ \s tlu sun sluuu lIiroii;;li liiu u iiulo” * on ilui«e 
"jewtis, ami the t,oil<l, lii« nhoh p il u t « is illtiimn it. il In tlu ir n iStI. d hrdlt uu \ - 
".mil on this .nctmiiit hr w is snrn um d S/irif/, uliu h iii llu- /Vio di ilo l si_*j)|iu s 
" Splemloiir,” ami the stm for this r< isoii, d o, n i died AV.m shnd , hf ur hi u ' 
the sol.ir orh, .iml Shnd*' hrif;lit or sph luiui ' 


.'.O 


ijj 



, .jjj b ( j’Jisl . Oa ijr'vjii.i , ^ ,bo wVxA . JsiOi 

It apjicars from the TtlS licilutit hatted in {j;jy) tU \i Ji Msimidesirom of dupiaMni 
his jcMtU most nilnntaptoiish, cTiunl In-, tlironr t<j he pl.iied m «m h .1 nninu r 

" f.icini; the ll.nst,” » -jUt' lh.it uliiii the ruin" sim hc.iiued on Ins spicmhd 

croMii, the junllitudc esel.nineil "this is (he <l.i\ui of u nm d.is 


f f 

TIicojilijI Simoc. (Lii). I\,cnp 3) Joseph \ntn]. Jiid.(Lih \IX, cap 7). 
It appears that Agrippi's rohe produced the efiect of jewels, hcing wholU embroi- 
dered, or ntenvoven in a Mondcrfiil m.iniicr with siher, crTo\>;i ti^van^tios c- apylpnv 
“£Toiij/it I'l/i —acur, us Sav/iuffio> I'fe/i t«i(u Ac. T lio flatterers, Imwcier, of some 
Kings, wished to persuade them tli.it their splendour was not caused b\ artifici d means, 
hut proceeded froma raj of diiinc light beaming 111 their c\cs, or penading (heir 
persons ; a ray too strong for the oplitks of cominon mortals Seicr.il Persian authors 
allude to (he "light” winch, as KtioMiCMi'n, the son-of Mi'nKUONU, says in 
hotli Ins liistorical works, "flashed from the face of 

" Jcmshi'd,” (See IhcItlSS Habib al Scir; and hhclbstt al AJdibdr ). Sec also what 
more authcntick writers Iiaic related concerning oilier Sovereigns, Of Julius Cmsar, 
Dio , of Augustus, Suetonius, and of Mtila, Priscus The- "nimho effulccns” of 
Virgil (iKn U GIG) will occur to the classical reader , whom, respecting "•fonw in ' 
pictures, I refer to the Appendix.' 
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I rcnimkod, on our cnlrancc into llic Prince’s palace, 
that picliiic of Ru-iiAM (^j) conlcncling with tlic D'/v-i- 
Srfid ^.o) oi “ Win to Gianl/’ uhicli an ingenious 

ti.nelier 1ms well desciiliccl as “ done in very Inely 
“coloui'',” — “llic figuicsare at lulhlenglli, but ill piopor- 

“tioiicd’X") It has iiol, indeed, any iccoiiiniciidation but the 

• 

subjccl . A\hich is auume, tlic Pcisians sucli afa\ouiileas we 
iiia^ suppose one ol' Ileicules’s labouis to liave been among 
the Ciicek''. it jiiesciUs itself in many other palaces, and 
llie piiiicipal buildings of dilfeicnt cilies, and in illiiinin- 
ated jnc/air-inanuscripts, paiticulaily the fine copies of 
Fran VLSI’s Snv'ii Na''mah(’*).^ 


The* C1I3 of S/iirdz seems lapidly hastening to decay, 
and most ot its publick structuies, once very numeious, 
arc III a state of riiiji 01 of neglect. The chief Masjed 
Mosque, founded by A tab eg Sha'ii (jli. 

IS a grand edifice, about one liundKcd and fifty yard^ 
square, and has, foi above six centuyes, borne the name 




(") “At llic lioorofllic urk is a paiiilin", representing tlic comliat between the 
“ celebnitod Persian hero Rostiini, and Uceb Sifoed, or the White Demon,” <&.c. ' 

rr.inLklin’s Tour to Persia, p 23 Calc. 1700 

(”) Most of ilinsc pictures tliat 1 have seen, nearly agree in the representations of 
Rustam and the Div What ideas the Persians cntertniii of tlicir chief liero, and 
his nioiislrons antagonist, may be ascertained on referfiice to an engraving, given 
in llic “ Oriental Collections, ’ (Vol li p SS), and taken from a picture in one of my 
’ illuinin.itcd Sli/'ih Namafis , but it is certain that Rustam was famous in Romance 
long before the teuth century when Firdausi coiiipo’scd Uuswork, See the Appendix, 
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t 

of Maycd-c-ium {y oi the X< v. Aro^(jiu '' 'I jK.ni 

1 

111 o, as I liraid. in'inly •^ixyv otlu r {ilarc. of icliffioiis 
^\ois)nj) ; and llu* lafn (diif 1 ndti, K»in'’.r Kn''\ Jiarl 
a( tlic (inn* al Ins d<‘;uli, ahno'-f f oniplf (' d a rapa- 
cious i\I«;srjnc, cinbrllisiif d, arfcndina: lo lapojl. jth a 
tcssclatod pa\(Mncnl ol br'.mliful inaiblr*, bcvidcs s(_\<;ii\ 
coliuuns of s|f)nr ; tins is llit iildl. Of tlic 

VKidta^'^th', or ( ollei:<'s, (•onipij'^id v, ithin the 

city, and anlounllnL^ as •^ohil said, trjfoily, several arc 
totally abandoned, and the othci-' but lhinl_\ atlendf d 
1 j 3' students. One of the most (debi.ited is the Mad- 
‘iassch-}~K]t('in, containintr , an hundred and thicctdh or 
chambeis. I’lic Cit.idcl. called the Aik oi Aitu, (‘-4’)* 
(a name ^\luch ma\ remind us ol' the latm \\ord fin{^ ). 
comprising the jialate, Diidn-Khaiuih, ni.ny\ fountains and 
reseivoiis of Malci (Itdi^z bat huh A_'i, and \anous 

batlis; arc all memoiials of the jllustnous Kal-i'm Kiia x, 
iVho exercised the fullest poweia 'of a King, under the 

infciior title of 1'ahil TJie llmnmdm i T alii, which 

« 

lie constructed near his mosque already mentioned, 

IS the finest of sixty or seventy baths frequented by the 
citizens. But the Bazar cicclcd by him is the glory 

r 

(”) Thai tbc ancient kin^s jilacccl llicir habitation in the flrx or citadel forsafeU, 
eve learn from Sereins (in t ir" Xn U . 110 ) “IlcL'iiim cnim fail Inbilnre in arcibns 

propter lutclani ” Arg or Arrz (‘ signifies a small castle construe ted eMtliin ^ 

-a large fortress. jJ.b "i-Yi . Bcrhan Kalle^a. 
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of Shiraz, nnd unequalled llirouglioul llic cmpiic. It is 
a bjiacious and folly slicct, co\cicd by a Imndsome 
^ nulled lool, and dnidcd, as a Persian assined nic^ 
inlo lillecn hundicd shops. IIou' much tins account 
•w.is c\.igg(Malod, I had not paticncC' to ascertain by " 

ac Inal cnuinci.ilion , but the Bazar i Vahil is 

> 

a building of considciabic extent, and ivould piovc an 
oinaincnL to the ca[ulal of aii}' countiy. 


Tins Cit\ pos‘>csscs -witlnn its precincts the lemains 
of an hundicd Itiuim Zadah<i, aecoiding to lo^al infoi illa- 
tion , but of those juous Mohainnicdans, ■whom many 
here regal ded as Saints, Mhalcvci opinion others may 
cnlciuin, (See Vol I p 17b, 177)j the number is leduced 
to si\t>, b}’’ the nioic accuialc statement ot MmzA 
J \ n('’). Then tombs, of iihicli I saw several, weie mostly 
small edifices of buck oi clay, and of mean appeaiance. 
Some vcic surmountod bv domes, ^and two oi three 
seemed occupied by doxishcs or other peisons 

engaged m pra}^!" and meditation. A little 'outside 
the Avails aic many cemeteries distinguished respectively 
by the names of lemaikable peisonages; most are 
shaded b}’^ a fcAV.tiecs; and OA'^er or near the piincipal 



(“) Mirza Ja'n or, ns gcnenillY called, Mikza Joon, a native of 

Shiraz, .iiid a ver^ nicenioiib niaii of letters, resided in that cilj when we arnved there. 
H. theiiteaccoinpaiiicd to Isfahan my friend Captain^Lotkelt, through whose kindness 
I possess the account of that jouniev, written by the Mirza himself. 

t 
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gi;i\c, th(MC I'' *> IjikK IjinldiiiLT, ’v. Ii’k ii foinis llif tn] ! mh 

I < shriLf-jd.if < joi jjilunms S(K )i is 
lh.it f .'illcd SlidliKhlnh Mhlmritiiu d (j.-*-,.* -w'’ . juiothfi 
is llu Slutli !)(// V, nil ;i .iboiil oil* iniic- 

M)iilln\ aid, liojii 'llu* <'ifv. 'i’liis ‘^ii ur \)\d v.i* iif^t 
oidy ^ainl, (llir kskIi i imist p.ndon iia ha iIh iitfjia*!)! 

f 

i]nsa])j)i]( .ition oj ,i title whali shoiih) f laiiii out 
]ic nas also a pof t , :i(<oidinti l<) d v , v.Jio-;': 

iii.iiuisciipl Joiijiial notars .t stir.ini o) (,\(flhnl v,.ttci 
running mair tin' tomb , and oppositr to tlii". he adcN. 
ib an ainjile “ binial-grotind, naiiii d J)n h-i-Suhn. oiic 
*• oi the most ancient sjiot’s m the Mcnnls o[' ShnazC’], 


'J'iic Klidh/n-r~Kijm/it( doc^ not contain 

mail}' irlicks of holy nun, ji i'>, Iio’mmt, a huge 
building, situate tOM.uds iIk' soiith-r.islci n e\tiennty oh 
the city; in a place cclcbiated loi good,i\atci and 
pine an; llie doing is of colourc 1 tilc-noik, and said 
to be SIX hundicd )ears old. Near the Jfnfizndi is a 
considciablc edifice, nained, fioin the Iindm Zdd(di, nlio 
reposes in it, Hlihk j\Ur Ah Tianizidi ^ con- 

spicuous with Its glazed cupola. Jjehmd, is anothci 
Tnuun Z(id(di, the 717/?' l\Io]iami)n;d, , these are 

tuo oi the cciiiclcijcs belonging to Slaiaz jS'ot fai liom 
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llicm IS the Talliuh of MoirAjr:\ri:D Rahi'm KiiaV 
( ,U X.-- liniulsoincl3^ binll of buck. It dciivcs its 

name fiom the peison whose bod}'^ it contains ; the son 
o( Kaiu'm Kha'n , to tins building me annexed a 
batli and a caravaiisci ai. / 


Othci tahhidh’^. and graves of pions and Icanied men, 

in.n be seen in this iicigliboui hood ; then number indeed 

IS considerable, and K.einplci, no vci> modem tra\cller, 

mentions a woik desciibing them, and entitled fiom its 

subject, IJazdvw i/cL inczai , oY, “The Thousand and One 

'J'ombs’'(’'‘) IhiL ahndz will not icuard those who seek 

< 

lor \ostigcs of icmolc antujuit}' ; the bpast of an early 
oiigm IS not suppoilcd b}’- any monuments, and sober 




C') — ” Mulla SPECS scpiilclinhum, qua!Mronini c\ omrnn;\o tloclissimoruni c\u- 
Mis coiuluiil, iiiillc ct unviin rcccnscl .uictor Libri qiii iiibcnbitur, 

“ Ildsanr ire jth mesaar, i c inillc cl tinttm niaiisolca,” (Amcun E\ot p SOS') A^ 
“ Ihousaiul aiul one ’ is a fd\oiiritc miinbcr in the Oh\ier mentions rums 

Larenda, near I\oiiiefi,{lconnw\), cailod tlic“tiioiisand and one cliurclies " Voyages,. 
Tome M p JOG J’ar 1807 oct) I saw at Constanliiioplc, the remarkable cistern 
of “a thousand and one iiillars ” Those dehuhtfvil tales arc nniicrsally known which 
Galland translated into rmiclqaiid Dr Scott into English, from different copies of 

the genuine Arabick work, entitled (aLxI i cl\) “the thousand and one nights ” 

On the plan of those tales, a Persian author conqioscd the IlazdrYeh Riiz 
or “ thousand and one dips," a collection of entertaining stories, of which Pctis de la 
Croix, published a French translation, siitlicientlY accurate, although differing m 
some proper names from mv manuscript containing part of thc_^originnl w ork Thus 
the fair Repsima, of“ Lcs millc ct uii ]oiir,"fiour 958), is styled Ardiah 
in mj copy , and her husband goes to Misr {j^*) or Egypt, not to the “ c6te des 
“ Indc',” as in the printed translation I ha\c marked some other instances of the 
title “ one thousand and one,” but the notice is njislaid, and they do not at present 
occur to my recollection. 
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iiu]uii\ ;i^vinn‘, ils jr.t.iifl.ition l<i llu ('(u’li!' of 

1 

oui 1 1.1. M’lial il liuill !)•> a (‘on m ,)j JJj r ./(,f 

in N ^isii, V( h.nn fiom \\\ \ II/. t!'. i, (.1 b*. ,i 
l)i()tli(‘i, .IS Sin I! n Z\ttKi 'j, u f‘ , in im r 

a( li limlcil to a bi olbci 01 .1 < (Mi^ro n( tin f . i.cil f J i ‘ \ i j •. 
tli(‘ (l.itc ol Its ( oiisti ti( (ion sc< ms fhiis .i-t < 1 1 diit d bv 

f 

I]\'Mi)VM,\n Nid'., “ Om li.((i}!joa •> ibrif 

“il \sas on'j:inaIl\ (‘i<'(t«‘(l In ;il a \s Ui'wiMND, 

(ihc coiujiKioi (»1 J)i'inons). .mihI b II to juai; tlnioj- 
“ albo a icjioit tlial in loiinci .I'^cs, tliis ttiiiton ^\a^ 
dcnonnn.itccl ia/s, (01 att( i the s<)n ol d'nu'n. 

“ llio ‘>on of Sa'm (Slu’in) the ‘'on oj N'oah, on \\lioin 
“be the pCiicc ol God* ]hit ace<niling to aceoiints llic 

n 

“ inosl aiitiiciitK'k, r^IoiMMMLi) in.v iisur 'J'nAKiri* 
“ ihc biotliei ot ia:vvL‘'Ur, eitlaM founded, or 

“icpancd il in J/asc/z/w// tinie‘' , ^^lnIst anothet tiadition 


(o Orient Gco;:r. of r.BN' Haukal (p 101) MS 5/ii;«z .Aaric/i of SuniKli 
ZARKU'n , sett 3, 

o 

(’*) Sec an account of tins nion'tcr’s life, compiled and translated from the hc't 
oriental aiillioritics, l)\ M,i|or I’ricc, in his excellent \\ork, the ‘ Chronological Retro- 
spect of Malioiiiniedaii Historx.” Voi 1 p die— ten 

l) (Jv" i ^ V- ^ ^ 

.uU ^ jP j ^SZ\J (*l 


.‘i ct 


<* j—jt , .b» ) 1 - ' 


^ (—L* ^ L/A' J ^ 

^Lx J tL>' J v' 

^ 1 * 5 . Nozhat al Colub, QGco^r cli. 12 J. 


< 
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“ascribes ils icsloialioa lo llic son of Heja''je’s nncle, 
“ jMoiiammed ben Ca'sim ben Abi OivEiEjin the sevent3"- 
“ fonilli Ycai of the Hijcrah ; (A. D. 639), under the 
“ piopilious sign of the Viigin”(‘°). 

ll^' ZvKMiiA. Cax\ i'ni, Ha'eiz Abbu', and other 
Biilci'^, ihc name of SJnrdz is dciivcd fiom a son of 
Tahmuhas, abo\c iiicnlioned. one of those earl}’’ vSove- 
rcimis, Bhose liistoi}' is clouded Bith fable. But a rare 
i\I.uuisciipt uifoiiiis us lliat the cit}’^ ivas called from 
‘^S/tiidt, a Bold in the old Persick language, signifying 
“ Lion’s paunch because it^l the -wealth of ever}" toivn 
“ in ihe same legion vas tianspoiLed to Shiraz, ^nd none 
“lelmned ihcnce lo any olhci place”(^*) 


Tint tlic cclc'iti.il bo/lic^ cxcrcncd a powerful ninucncco\cr Iiiinian affairs 
llic ancients ai))>Lir, .ilniosi nnivcrsally, to Iia\c bclicicil Tins might be proved by 
1 imiUipbcits of c\.ini])lcs , here I sliall oiilj quote riul.ircli, who liaMiig mentioned 
tlic inontli and da> wlicn Rome was founded, the planctarj conjunction and the 
eclipse winch then occurred, and IiaMiig c.ilcul itcd the natnitj of Romulus, imme- 
diatcU adds; “ for the fortunes of cities as of men, ilasc certain periods regulated 
“ from their \crj licginnings, according to the positions of the stars ’ ETret 
— (JO’Tfp n>’~pia"oe, ki'pior , olorrai XP’’’ o>'» /e*. vijs rpiarijs yti'ro'Ewr 

—fjot -ns rue noTipwi' ’troxnr ■?copou/(ti'oi’ (I’lut in Roluulo). The course of this 
work will give me occasion to notice the luarcnly signs under which other Persian 
cities were founded , as they arc, with much seeming accuracy, recorded by Eastern 
writers To describe A irgo, wliicli presided over i/in «j, Hamdallah, in the passage 
abo\e quoted, uses thy a Sjneclidoclie), the word Sumbulah, fei^nifying that “ear of 
“ corn," whicli the Virgin appears to hold, as slie is represented in some Eastern 
pictures of the Zodiack 
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^y(‘ Irnin finjn 1} x'riy A jui i/'/ ijm) “ »n ihr f)c '^Ituunc; 

i)\' in Mnh.'umutd’s n li-ififK '/JiiIhI flu 

“troops wcic. Iii/litiii'j; at htdlJji (lA l*( r-^'poh^], ilmi 

“(•ami) li'' v.l)«it Shimz no'/. staiHis'V--'}. 

“lla\mix l.>k( n isfiihln 7 ' sa\r. anoiln i “ fn' v 

“ c.nnc to tills [)]a( (‘ ol < m ampim nt, and imdt llm 
< 

“(‘it_\, ^\luclllsm t‘\t< nt .dnml one //// '////£/, (oi dctv.iMi 
“ tliii'f and tom inik-s) and ui liont ualls'V ). d’liis amount 
■aas (oin[)os<-d m the tenth ei nlin > ol om cj.i: Jnit ji 
appeals tluil j()i tif.( ati(-ns \\<u m on ajtei (Kctcci 

Atcoidmg to IIamomiaii, SIm/tz Inc.nnc so pojiujous 
dining t!ie leign ol A//1.1) ad uoni ui, (v.liodied in llic 
ycai oi Cluist, 9 d«), tlmt he could not find there suliicienl 
loom Idr the accommodation ol his aim\ ; lie hmll tiieie- 
foie in flout, a to\\n 01 Mllag(2 m hru' his tioops might be 
(juailcred, and ga\c liic name ol (jJ U?) I'cnd-K/utsiau 
gild to tins ])lace, gcnciall^ called b\ the jieojilc .S«/. al 
Eiii/r fj-*'.'! 01 the “Pimce'’s market/' 111110!) Honiishcd 

SO considerably as to produce an annual levciine of twenty’- 
llionsand diiuhxs, or pieces of gold ; l)nt it is non destroyed. 
“Siiira'z, until the time ol Samsah ad’douleh, son of 


AIS, TanUii Ilajtz Ahu't, 'i.s- iS, Ojjy tiy>- 

“ ' t- -t 

^ (XV>A^\a«J ^ T 

JMS. hUrJSda. iXiU ^ r^JiJ ^Ir ‘•'V^V 
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' (Az^.cd ad’ doulth), lirtcl been without lamparls. He, to 
“ defend llic eit}^ against enemies, constiucted a ivall, in cir- 
“ cuinferencc b\cl\ c thousand fivclmndicd paccs”('‘). This, 
according to the same aulhoi, A\as icpaiied Shaht 

ad’di'x ISFahmu'd, ” 

standing in the ^car lG27, A'hcn Sii Thomas IIcibcrtMsited 

SJinaz, these had ncaily disappeaied m 1665, as TaA'crmer 
mfoimsusjand we Icain ftom Cliardm, that at the time 
*of his residence there (1669)) the cit}-^ Mas no longer sur- 
rounded b^ Malls . these had fallen to decay, although the 
gales remained (•’'). 


The picscnl foi tifications arc modem; Karim Kh v.‘'ir 
encompassed Sltudz Milh tOM'Cis and Myalls, most of- these 
Mere pulled doM'ii, and others built by' Ac a {or Aka)- 
hloiiAMMCD Kii a'n ^ uncle ofthe king now reign- 

ing, the space inclosed is piobably fiom four to five miles in 
ciicumfcrcnce , but majiy parts of'tlie city arei’^ery scantily 
inhabited ; and 1 passed one day through the southern quarter 
M’hich seemed to lie m a state of absolute depopulation. 
Whatever may be the exaggciated estimate of natives, I am 


1jui\ jl Jj\j d^aJl j 

MS NozJiat al Colitb, Gcogt cli 12 Su2j\jjj\ji> aa^lja aXuiS" jjl) 

(“) See Herbert’s “Travels/’p. 130, (3d. edit lC65)Tavernier’s “Vojages de Perse ” 
Liv. V cimp 21. Cliafdm's “ Voyage en Perse " Tome IX. p. 175. (Rouen'1723). 
• Shiraz was without walls in 1077. (Frj-er’s Trav. p. 248). 

E 




iiirlincfl fiom tuy own o]),« an linns, rr^ifirrrKri bv ibc 
opinion (){ jnU*lli^( nl li k nd to i.ttc ibo niunbi r oi' rj' r-on^' 
r(''ult*nt v.itinn llu! v. .ilK. nndu lliirf}, and not 

iinicli cscctiinn; luMity ihoti-jiul 

In ibo fourtiMnitb (cntun Shiulz had unit ^ hah 

tlic names are recoidid in C\aw'M, v iio 

liien coinpih tl his Gi^OLoaplm .d 'J’n .itiso. '['litre were m 
the siMcenlii centnis, tivtlve uatO' .k eordniL'' to the A}ntth 
al Ghcraltb inan.iniipt dated IdtiO. One 

- V •* 

lunulred }cais alter, lour oni\ remained, v hic h Chardin 
has enumerated ; .and. in ICIJ, J couutecNiw Qt t}iv:ra the 
Dcn^ihih Cazcn'nu or Ca^en'in G.itr.” alone rctaiub its 

t 

original appellation : it is among tlic nine mentioned by 
IlAMDALiaii , and, bcIVire Imn, s\,is noticed by Siadi in 
one of those poetical compositions, v.Iiich ha\c exposed the 
incmor}’ of that celebrated Philosopher to charges of cxtieme 
impurity ; whilst, in honour ol his name, another gate is no^7 
entided Vci'xzdzch i Saadi. 

On the road leadinsfiom tins sate to his Monument, 

w •— 

is a bridge called the Puli Saadi Jo), which appears 
in the 'view, (Plate XXIV), built over a oe^/Gi/6 {f-J'-Kd), or 
channel, often ' nearly destitute of water, l)ut at some 
seasons liable to consideiable mundalions from wmter- 
rains, or the dissolution of snow on tlie neigliboiiring moun- 
tains j there is also a bridge, erected by Kari'm KhaV, 
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ovci this unccilain sticam wliicli runs a few miles lowaids 
llic Soulli-Basl, aild is lost m the salt lake of MdliUi (^U). 
The Jxiid Khunch Znngi {^j near .the Cliehel tan, 

IS a ii\ei-bed, geneially dry. The A'h-i-Ruln-ahdd, and 
other little brooks have been aheady ^mentioned 4 but the; 
citj^ IS chiefly supplied v\ilh Matei b 3 '^ Candts 01 subler- 
1 ancons conduits('"). 

The piospcct of Shiraz fiom a rising ground on the 
Tljahaii load, is, I believe, the most fav'oui able , although 
the intermediate space cxhibus but faint yes4.iges of those 
gaidciis and buildings that Qiicc icndcicd it so iicli and 
beautiful a scene, accoi ding to the vievv'^ taken in 1664 by 
Danhei Dcslandcs, ami the leporls of other tiav’^elleis ; and 
vv^c can only liacc the multiplicit}'^ of c^^picsses which excited 
their adin nation, in the few still pieseiv^cd near the tombs 
of ccilain hol^' nicn('^). Plate XXVII, cngrav^cd after a 

(”) Candt or Canudt (cul^), plural of 

(”) See llie View gi\enby Deslancles in liis ‘’Beautezde la Perse "p GG See also 
p GO wliercm lie celebrates the number and size of the cypress trees, “jc ne croy pas 
“ qu’ il y ait lieu au nioiulc ou il y ait taut ct dc si gros cyprez, plautez en belle ordon- 
nance,” iV.c. His View is taken from the Tang t AUahaUar {jA\ «vlJl or 

narrow of Allah aHar between two bills on Xhc-Isfahdn road. He has repre- 
sented tbc arcli winch Pietro della Valle bad noticed before him, “QuestoArco 
"otciipa in quel Iiiogo aiigusto tutta la strada da monte a morte, lo cinaniano per cio 
“Tcng/ic d Efv&ar,’’ <S.c ^Lctleradc til di OUobrc 1G21). Saadi, after along 
absence from Ins native citi, speaks walb rapture of gazing on it once more from tbc 
eminence of ahhar. jli <vCi\ Jui.li 

See in bis Bw&n tbc ode begmnmg with tbfs couplet. The name, Allah ahhar, 


rj r.siA. 
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[Chap 7 - 


braulifu] (li.nuDij: made by ?^Iaj )r B'Ar/;., n-pr^-a!' 
Shiraz si’cn irnin tiic 'ralJit-i-Cajaj , a lo al jj.dan *. hir li I 
^llali atMUi luue ora if, ii/)ttrr as jl v.a {ia* 

doi’s n ‘'Uit IK e tlaijuira e oi n*’arly .Iih r 'ria re 

’ is not ])eiha{)s, any olliei ‘'pol mar Shiraz, *..!•' !. irianv 
trees could he coinpielKtuIed m a mc”. oi that r jl;. 'J'ho-'z 
jn the fore-ground ))elt)ng tr) the jjalacc abou,-jneiihoijf d. 


That some v. liters ascribe tlie foundalirin of Shiidz lr> 
"vciy ancient lim<*s I lia\c alnaid^ spoM, n, and tli.tt their 
assci lions ai'c not pisliherl by tie; cnirhnte of monuinenfs 
now existing A\ilhm die ualKwieidar arc any de^r nbeil 

r 

as Msible tiiere, by .\siatieks or Europeans ofn ■'pectabdty. 
J2vcn SiiEiKii Zmilu'i:, die natne In^to^an of tins* city, 
is not able to ira'ce its onirm b'nond tiie ‘:c\enth century, 
according to a passage before extmcled from Ins Shad: 
Is amah, and anotiier v. Inch informs us, that , according 
to ancient records, 'sShiidz had -been at first, a tract 

i ^ 

“^of uneven srround. neglected and unciiUivatcd, where 
“once, -every y'car, the kings and chiefs of Peraia v, ere 
^‘accustomed to assemble ; say mg,. the Sumaa of Solomon, 


siimifics “God is most crfrrt/’ rrod mas liave been densed, JsKa^mpfer imagines, from 
llie jnvolunijrv fxclnmalion oftliosc nlio basing foiled through sands deserts, unex- 
ptxtcdb heliold from^this spot the beauties of Shiraz, “non possunt qum scrb.sct 
“ voiis in -c, ytffflfi r/tor, I e," sit laus Dto' cmropiiit,’ fArnocnit. E\ot p 3G7) In 
1703 tlic I dificcs of Allah al har had mosth fallen to decas, ’a' appears from a viesr 
r.nd dcscnption gisen in the " Vos-ages de Corneille Lc Brun'ji HOi SJl (Amst. 
1718. foho;. 
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“ the prophet, (on whom be the peace and blessing of 
“God), Mas silinUc here, and this they considered as 
“ an auspicious circuinslancc. The cit}’^ of htakhr was 
then the Royal capital and scat of governmenL in Fars, 
“and until tlic tune of Mohammed, ben yuseJ,” who,- 
as M'c ha\c seen, founded SJnrdz['^). 

r 

Of the Princes anterior to linn, the only certain vestiges 
that I could discoici in the Mcinit}’, weio remains of 
an edifice , probably the suinan above noticed ; and some 
figures caned m a iicighboiirii;g lock ; the rejiresentations, 
peihaps, of those illusliious j-icrsonagcs, who, as Sheikh 
Za>ukub has informed us, asscmbledannually at tins tract of 
land.. Tlicic is a third object well avoi thy of examination, 
the castle of Falicinkr (jAj^j), once cxcccdii'igly stiong, both 
by natuic and ait, but now m such a state of dccaj’^ that 
no ciitcnon exists fiom udiich its age can be deter- 
mined. It IS, if "WO may cicdit^local tiadition, not 
infciior to the ollicis m antiquity, and, as nearest the 
citj', I shall desenbe it first; piocceding thence in the 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ■»<><»♦<. ♦♦»♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦ 

£— j ('^) 

J jas\s>~ S— (Jtui jh 

3 < JIj j3 \j)\ j 

\j IJ"J^ ^ |*liU j <uhLJl j J 
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rrj;''r •». 

oidoi of inN \iMt^ lo tlu' 'Umnu (ht l/o//,fr r,f Sohnurtu. 
(jn'ihaps thr -"id d< •-(idphttdd jofj 

* 

'J’Ih casUc oi VultiiKhi '•l.'Dd'- (.!-l'\v,(!d C)t Sltirnz 
till' disl,iiic«‘ «d nboiil tv o mdt on .i i.i'iimt.un, tl.c 
e\tnimc sutninil (;!' v. hi<h v.as nao oa^nd vjlh i; , 
^\.d^s. Infoinmu limn thr Ilnfr.'.nh ] ‘-!f){)p!-d to '-1 t U h 
till' distant ajipiaiaiui ol tins f a-'d^, a^ L< I’.iun i l.o 
abo^r a tcntui\ ai^n. d( Inn .iti d it ".itli tmn h t ^ .,r t in 
took Ills Min\ ainoiiLt-l the M-p\ iniiiN ]n tin; anne.'C'd 
Plate (XX'*'II1), 1 iia\c iiK ludi d foil tin. It It) jnirt <>{ 
the yv 7 /// G(ili\i'tr<fi (.a . !^) or uimtulmn 

oi the Dcino)i's cfadle \ (hininix it*' nanic from a 

t 

pa‘i&ngc cut in the solid stone. 'J’hrourh this jiassa^c I 
u'cnl tno or thtec times, and ol)-<cncd, in the adiacent 
hills scNcral other ’?//i/a{7*(u_;‘Xi), hssuia's and carcins; these I 

t 

had nol an oppoituniU of exploring; but from information 
given by a peasant, it seemed piobabic that one, at 
Jcasl, xvas artificial. Next in inv sketch is seen tlic building 
'nhieli contains the Cahrgah~c~SIicilJu or burial- 

place of Saadi ; after that is tlic brick tower of n mill. 
AVe then pierceivc the garden Dilgu^lid (before noticed) 
at the foot of KuJi-c-FaIic?}da j the “mountain ot Tahender 
sloping on its southern side into the plain : this, a little 
farther towards the cast, is called Derga-i-nemek kj-) 

or the“ salt lake,^’ beins; often inundated Arith rvater, which, 
evaporating, leaves on the earth a strong incrustation 


r 
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• of sail. Bcj'ond ihis plafii appear the liUls of the J'lriaabdd 

and jFfl-esa road; and 1113'’ view closes on the light vntli 
an or scpulchial monument of some Muselmdn 

saint nhosc name 1 have forgotten. 

0 

In this aspect, the castle exhibits but one fragment, 
appaicntly insulated ; part of.i toner, b}^ the countr3' people, 
styled the numheh Having ascended the rock, (and 

•to climb It in any diicction is a task of difficulty) 
1 found mueh of the ancient walls 3Ct remaining in various 
masses of excellent masonr3',. which filled the natural 
chasms and inequalities of the mountain ; crowming its 
summit and defending its sides with jamparts almost 
impregnable, and extending above a mile. The mortar 
used in their constiuclion is so mdinated by time, that a 
piece could not be sqpaiated wntliout consideiable violence 
fiom the stones which it cemented together. 

t 

# P 

The castle wxas supplied w'lth water by two wells, 
cut into the rock ; one is small , the other veiy Jaige at 
its mouth, and as far downw-^ards as the eye can reach. 
Strangeis avIio visit it are suipiised at the noise occasioned, 
by any hard substance m descending, these sountls aie 
so often repeated that the ear does not easily ascertain the 
moment of then cessation. This well has long been an object 
of cuiiosit3’^ to the inhabitants of Shirdz, several thousands 
visitmg It cveiy year when they pome for lecieation to 


"3 
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Ihc griidi'ii of 

l)i/L'irlii'i Lm low *it. 
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do/' n ; -\i< h 

pf' r- 

b.dih has been 

till.* (u tom vjiif ( 
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' C.U tlf j« i 1 

iiiEo 


dee ,1V iH.iny airo , -'uul flic nlv 'I'.'i'' iit Joiiiur 

f 

limes jnvH’li mf)ii‘ j)f)j)ulons lii.'ii it .'t and 

the numhrr ol M'llois Lfic.if'T. ;in olti 

IViM.iii llioiiglil Imn'^Lll jiislificd m a‘-^mjnL: »n('. that the 
A\cll was williouL bolloni , ‘‘ olliei u ih-/’ >>, 11(1 he. ‘'it mi>(. 
long since, h.ne larn completely rilbd willi ‘■tonc^.” 
Accoiding lo Ch.udin, it w.is unlalhoinahle , but Le Dnm 
found It to be -J30 led in de])th ; and v jc'n still 

less; Ins notice ot' it is comprised in tin. following 
words; *' many persons aic of opinion th.it this well was 
‘•the woik of Demons (or Gc/i//) ' because the ailisb 
“have pciforalcd the rock until they icached water at 

r 

“a depth of aboin one luindrcd and fifty' zeraas'!^''). 
jNIinzA Ja'x styles it chah c calaa c Bander or the “ well 
of the castle of Banda/’ and so it is denominated by 
many'' peasants , by others Vanda' and Bander ; Chardin 
writes Baidar, and Xai Drun Bandas. But the orthography^ 
of this name is fixed, and the lustory of the fortress 


^IS Journal J i— g/ • t_*b 

Tlic Arabitk ^\ord dcrat, (pronounced Persians zerao), signifies a measure 
equivalent to l«enlj-lwo English inches. (. 
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given in the follo^^lng translation which I have made from 
a rate work; and shall here present to the leader as. 

<u1j 

“ An Account of the Castle of" 

FAIIEiS'DER 

extracted from the Persian manuscript entitled 
ShiiAz Ndnioli. 

*‘It is related by the authors of ancient chronicles, 
“ that in former times Fahender was one of the most 
“ considerable castles of Fars, and oecupied b}*^ the 
*'so\eicigns of that country before the foundation of its 

n * 

“capital, Slnrdz, in that impregnable fortiess they were 
“ab\a}s secuie. Theie is a tiadition that Fahender was 
“one of the brollieis of Siiapu'r DHu''LECTAr the son 
“of IIoRJiuz; anef that having fled from the presence 
“of his bi other, he eame nith a numerous army into the 
“ region of Slnrdz , there, below the temple or chapel 
“ of Solomon (on whom be the blessing of God ’), he 
“was joined bj-^ several' of the Sossaniaii family who were 
“m a slate of rebellion, and the inhabitants of Fdrs 
“ submitted to him with humility and obedience. By 
“Fahender's arrangements, the castle was supplied 
“with water, and he constiucted there- some edifices, 
“with fortifications, and the place has since been distin- 
“guishcd by his name. Tiadition also informs us that 
“ when SiiiRuhAii had murdei'ed in, one day his owm 

i 



} 


J' 1114*.. 


j ^ h^! j! ( . 


/ IHl'l ill-. '( ('(it<'<l) Ijlolliii' firph- 

“ cwv' ''j , ^ I /t) J J } HI), tin 11 .11) j)){’!ijl in in fnin t!i \ /,.n, v , 
by ills nin M v. bu {if <! nnd binUL^lit inin U, Du ; 

“.uni it is s;(i(| iliat ht r finliiiut i! in lin > .n I'uIk iifJt r 

» 

“two u.iiN .itid a b.il} . .nul liaMiiLf ain()',ii<!' .'('''iniHii 
“ 1 )h‘ Jbn.il aul)ioiil\, jjn >•( nt to tins pl.iM , Ltint ti.f 7 
‘-nniilit be ^at( h |)t<’M m < ri. [}«, rnw.ii ot ,N f ^iuu\ 
“\anons |(*u(ls, and mb lir.isnii ^ , and la r.iit'ifl a 
“ tb'cj) (‘\ca\ali(jn, a pilorv.HI, to be* made, and then in 
“lie bulled and coiua .ded ihon* tm-isun'", wlinli, as 
“many persons say. weic disfo\(‘n'd m tin' time 0} 
Azzr.j) ad’ doi i i ii mfo'^^bo-^e li.inds they fell: Mbibt 
“otlicis me of oj)imon that they ‘'till icmam there ^ul]l 
“a talisman tonsli nrlial o\ei them: so tlial it is not 
“ ])Ossiljlc U) hud the mtans ol tliav, inir loi th iho-'C tre asinos. 
'‘According to bome, it has iDcen plo\ed In historians 
“in their cfiromclcs, that after S.v ad ncKA'shad taken 
“ Cedroo and dnected Ins course louaids the leriitorj' 
“of J'«7*A, Yj:zdi:jlkd the son ol Pahviz ^\ab at Aoltaiand, 
“and commanded that the cro^vn of Kesui (Xushjrxa'n) 
“and the several ticasuics buried in the castle of 
Fahendcr, should be lemoved, and deposited m tiust 
“ with the Klidcdn, the Emperor of Chhi, or Tartary. After 
“the extinction of the Poyal Persian dynast}’, those 
“ treasures and the crown remained in C/un These 


O This circtimsLincc‘occurrcd in Ihc jear of Christ 02'; 
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“ ciicuni'^lanccs me sard to lime happened dining the 
'Khalifat of OriiMAx^^*) ; and it is related that ivhen 

9 

“the IMusclman annies had beeome powerful m the land of 
“ jf'Vn.s, and then dominion oier il confirmed, •the}'^ took 
“ tlic castle of Val lender \\\\\c\\ the}" i educed to r\nn, and* 
“it icmamcd m dcca} until the time of Ema'd ad^ 
“Dounrir, mIio oidcicd his people to seek the fountain- 
“hcad ^\hcncc Yczdi'IEiid had dciivcd uatcr for the 
“castle, and he cndeaiouicd to lender the supply more 

“abundant. Yi /di.jeiu), as mc learn, had formed over 

* 

“the veil m this castle a dome or cupola with three 
“ hundicd and sixty v mdo\\s,*thc light of which was eveiy 
“ 11101 mug at suii-iise icflectcd , and lie tonstiuctcd (an 

“edifice) icsciiiblmg a place of ichgious letiremcnt or of 

* 

“voiship, and it vas held in gicat esteem by the devout. 
“Baton the pioniulgatioii of Islam (oi the Mohammedan 
“faith) the castle, huMiig been mined, Ema'd ad’ douleii 
“icbuilt it after anofliei maiinci , rwid again it sunk into 
“decay, until Anu giia'nem theson of Azzed ad^’douleh 
“ being desirous of improving the castle, caused a villa 
“ which his father had consti'ucted outside the Salm Gate 
eDcrzofizch Salm of Shiraz J to be pulled down and the 
“wood, non ancl othei inatciials to be tiansferred from 
“ that spot to the castle, where he rebuilt, "with them, the 


(=") To thename of this Khahfah, in onecopy of \.\\cShxrttzN6mali, I find attached 
h violent Arabick imprecation, “may the curse of God fall upon him." 


’ 0(7 ^ rrrsr.v. [Chap, If. 

I 

'“‘xilln (tr ‘'iiiniiK 1 -hrjii' (■ iIk Kii'oliL of }>TA'r) 

“ ^ i» fjof ',i If KMifif lul jf ;i .I'-niit ‘ 

“ '1 h( i(‘, w itliiii ihf loitns". \ I ^ >n a'm”; 1 ' ! ‘-oihr. tijii** 
‘‘ ( 1 ; ;iiul It 'A. IV jjiirhlv orn.iUH n'l' <L :ui(\ lionn-h'O 
' <*\c(‘(‘{linL^I \ . >\n(i iiiiiiiv liivtfjrj.i!)-. (h < Inn fliat tli** 

‘‘siiK's and aini^ oj tlifaiuiuit P<T->!an 'Mfh idoik v 

“ ol \ .11 mils )vni(I>, and jcv, rls m / nmnl.itf d dtiriini tin* l’ovi rn- 
iiKMil ot tliL Jhaah ii.id la < a lm.*rdi d iip and 

“ i^ihirded there. 1 li.at souk* jidl into tlie h.uid ' of ihf: S<!;ul lav 
‘M^untes , and that i<nnaiii i.i llic c-'^ile ol' J'ahnulu 

unto tins da\ ”(“•). * 

« 

Snell is the hi^^^toncal round.ilmn of an opinif>n generally 
prc\alont, tli.it the vuhterrancan recc<*se' of this de!ertccl 
edifice aic still replete ith rieht'^. 'i'he talisman has not been 
forgotten ; and tradition adds anotlier guardian to the 
piccious deposit, a dragon or v. inged serpent ; tins sits 
for erer brooding over the treasures ovlnch it cannot enjoy; 
greedy' of gold, like those fabled gnflbns that contended 
■with the ancient Arimaspiansp’’)- Precaution more than 


(p) MS, Shiraz Aamah Sec tlic original P^rrsnin of this extract in the Appendix 

" Anmaspi quibus ajsiduc bcllutn cs«c circa mctalla com gryph’s, ferarum 

^'^olucri gencre quale vulgo traditur, croente ex cuniculis aumm, mira cupidit te et 
" fens custodientibns, ct ArimaspL) rapientibus A.C. Piin. Nat H.it (Lib mi t.2). 
On this subjeut Plin^ refers to Herodotus,and Arisfcas; wbat ideas tlic Greeks formed 
of those imaginary monsters, we leam fiom paintings on ancient rases; (See 
^‘Anliquifes Elrusquci," A-t, paj D'HaiicarviIIe, Tome II. p- 127, pi 48 (Oct. 
Paris, 1787j. Jldlui s "Aloiiumens Inedits/' Tome II. pi, xri. p, 128, and smiiJar 
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• common, \voul(l cciUmfl}’ be necessary to save siieli 
inestimable wealth Vrom the avarice or cnriosily of those, 
vho, dm mg \anoiis rc^olntlons of government and chances 
ef war, ha\e, m a long succession of ages, possessed the 
caslle(^') An intelligent Persian w'lth whom I conversed • 
at Slindzs thought it most piobablc that some ti ensures 
of this place (for others might still icinain) had been 
discovcicd 111 the tenth century by Azzno ad’ douleh, 
’through the means of a soldier and a girl, concerning whom 

heicfcired me to an anecdote iclatcd by Miiik'uoxd(^). 

% 

• 

works 1 sli ill oxnmiiic, on n future occasion, tiow far tlio'.c figures correspond to the 
IV rsnii idcnsofilnigous and serpents, tlictt:/ir/rA'{(\>.^*’)*>'>drr'7> (jUlwIucIi, us various 
poets rejnte, arc constant guardians of c\erj subterraneous g-nij/e treasure I 

slidl Iicre onl) oli'cnc llint if tlic nr/ir/r/ia does not, in cienv res'pcct, resemble the 
griffons wIikIi Ctesias describes as “ four footed liirds,*' (ypur« ’opi en rtrpdn-oSa) ; 
tlic Pi r>>iau max , at least, ma> lie supposed the same as tlinl serpent « Inch guards tbc 
goldiii fruit, (as it ajipcars on a Greek lasc) in the gardens of tlic Hesperides (See 
tlic'‘Antiq Ctsusq ” aboic quoted, Tome IV. pi 13. p 1G5''. In Persian however, 
asm other laiiguaces, there is a ffcquciit confusion betwern the dragon and serpent, 
noth funiisli a subject wliicli cannot be discussed witliui the limits of a note. * 

(") One of llicse was Sha'h SllUjAA ati) in the fourteenth century. 

Miumiond relating the bistor^ of this sovereign, thus mcutions Fahendei ; 

jJjijj itAj (jlhLj alii culjjl y J 

" And the Prince proceeded from that place to the city of S/ttrdz, and at this time the 
“ Sull/in was engaged in besieging tlic castle of Fnlicndcr , and truly that castle is 
" not only one of the most ancient (the parent) castles of Iran er Persia , hut also one 
" of the most considerable edifices m the world ” (MS. Rauzet al SqffYi, Vol. IV). 

* 

, (“) On the autliorily of a w’ork entitled T&nkh Kavdmt ^h), Mirkhond 

informs us (in liis MS. Ranzet al Saff6, Vol IV), thnt a damsel belonging to the haram 
of Azzed ad“ douleii had formed a clandcstinjc intimacy with one of that pnnee’s 
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01 (])<! ucll itnd ils in; stci’n I y oMmoidninn nnd 
incrndihln sloi u s au‘ K'l.itcd , :k / fordin':, to mon, antlifunr I* 

f 

icpoits, Jiou<’\{‘i, il i*. ‘>,11(1 to 1 )M n .'’‘•f'f rlaiiH d 

on ncliKil (‘\ainin,ilnjn, {llifnii^li not \’itl!ont inin Ii pLi'O'ial 
dangni' and c'\on the lo^^, ol li\( s) that laloial alion^ 

extend tlnout^li llie <‘\'<*a\ at«-d loik to a eonsid/ labin 

f 

distance, lennin.itm:^ in eliainhias, oi •-inKini^ ainnjniy 
jnlo jiiofoimd abysses, winch, at )(msI uitlnn llic in(.inoi\ 
ol man, no pci son has \enlmed to esploieC^' ). I'Iutc arc 






«;ol(lK'rs. Tin*, iiinn Jiivntr ptiroifil u f()» to hi' hidiii/ p! c< , di (uKr. <1 fi .urc 
Ml the irroiind, fruiii wIik h, h\ n r il vi, p«, hr ih 'ci nili d iii'i} t thiinh. r •' » Iitr. iri 
“ he belli 111 :ni hiindn d i tr-. or unis full of told nnd y u r 1> ’ 

r 

,x*a « . 1 . w t,*w ,1^ o • 

- ^ j j j , 

Tor ‘'Onie linir he oliM'ntil ‘Orel) n p< i jiii-: ho cor'd fo-liiii' , and itifd ih- vitihlt 
w ith ili‘cri tion, hut onte, in a inoun nt ofniloMc amn, Iio istol of the irtuiii tor tna- 
oirc*! that he ]jO“C“cd , nid the il iin‘< I ri o did i ier\ iircimolitfice to V/ 'f n AD* 
UOUJ 1 It, Il iMMtr rrcoiieil ho rmc j.' a plolcc of |ori:iM nes-, for tier \ lohtiou of the 
haram The I’riucc olitauicil (he trcavuri*, hci-loutd part ou the velilicr, and gaic 

him the damsel as a wife. ,, 

. ' 

('') rrom a note made at Sfiiraz and hitherto imsiani, it appears that .'Mr Moners 
English scriant asccrfameil (he well of /.///rnr/rr to he three hundred and fift) sards 
deep. I found it the haunt of pigeons, .is when msiIciI in IGG 1 by Daiiher DesI miles, 
who heard that it had foniierU been the custom to throw m herewomen gmlU ofinfi- 
(lelity towards their husbands "On nous dit qii' nutrefoi' on \ fettoit Ics femmes adul- 
tcrc5,lcs pigeons ynicliciit A present dedans ’'(bcautez tie la Perse p.71) \ccordmgto 
Taiernicr (Voyages, Lii.a), the fellow (raiillcrof Dcslande-'.'thcwclls were half-filkd 
w itli stones cast in In visitors, but sc\ oral Persians assured me III it subterraneous currents 
prevented those ston-'s from settling at the bottom. In mv remarks on the Caspian 
Sea I shall notice the opinion of some (and among them an inginioiis Etiropcm) that its 
waiters work a passage under ground c\cn to the Persian Gulf, wJnlsl a celebrated 
English Ph.losophcr assigns evaporation as a snfliticnt cause, why the basin of that . 
w'onikrfiil lake, which rcccnes many vast rivers, jet lins not one iisiblc outlet, should 
never ovcifloiv, 

f 

t 
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’ ccrlain ‘5pol‘> of ihc moiinlnin, two or three hundred 3'ard9 
fioni lliis Moli, mIicic the fool treading Avithout any violent 
ciVoil, piodiiccs sounds A\hich seem to indicate vaults or 
hollovs innncdiatcly beneath ; }0t here the siuface appears 
to be of the onginal unbioken stone. Tlicse sounds 1 j^aiti- 
culail} icinaikcd among the foundations of some vails 
vhich could not h.nc occasioned them , it vas m that 
quailcr of the castle, vhcic kingjLMsiii'D, as one tiadition 
1 elates, constructed a palace, and vhcic, accoidmgto the 
loose chronology of 1113’ guide, that monarch’s treasures 
vcie concealed, “three, four, or pcihaps five thousand 
“yeais ago” Although few b>anches of oriental Archac- 

olog}, fuinibh more cuiious anecdotes tlian the subject 

■% 

of 2'i cd^in ('<!, as might be dcmonsti ated . by a heap of 
cxtiacts now befoic me , (some of which, on another 
occasion, shall be offered to antiquaiian readers); I must 
not hcic cfigicss fiom the castle of FaJicndcr , but shall 
iccall my leader’s attention to that passage of the Sliir^^ 
Ndinah, (quoted in p 35), vhich men'tions an edifice vitli 
three hundied and sixty windows ; admitting each succes- 
sive day, the sun’s morning light. That it was erected for 
the purposes of Astionomy, I am inclined to beheve, 
whatever opinion concerning its utility, may be formed by 
European professors of that science. We "find stiuctures 
winch to me appear almost similar, m countries very widely 
* sepal ated ; m ancient Egypt, if we are not deceived by an 
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t 

eininciiL Aj.'ibjnn rimlif)) f'') , runl, acconling to ,;i i;irc anrl 
cxccllcnl Pcisinn Auuk, in Ght/r oi (}hnui , n tbstricl of 
Znhchstun, on llic f^istoin r 0 !ilin(,H of Jk i-ia , lu.ir flic 
gUMt lango of jnf)nnlains, call* (1 by oiii rlas^aK GcoLoa- 
j)]ici J\'ii o|)annsn^(' '). 


MAKr‘l/(, s'lio nl/oiit four rf'filiiri'''/ »I(“'rril»r(I (Ik li'rha nf Dmdfrc ni n 

woikIi rfiil «'(Ii(k/ , \vtlli otic InitKlrt d niitl i c. ludou i ; (Iiroti^'Ii otif of v fuel), ‘ ') i 

Iic. (ht *' 1111 1 tilt r< » ti I mI.i\ Mit( ( - ‘ivt K tintil hr .irrnt ^ at (!k 1 tin m rf tr tt inr hii 
cotirM , lie liiii'lii "i 4it tliat V iiKitni w lu f» he her ,ii " Du iioriihn ilr i lerhn t -t c< hii tie 
" Duuli rn, f( lit c't nil ctl lilt r UK TM lilt III , li n lao ft in lr< s ; < luqiiejoiir h ♦ohilvji'n*- 
'' tr«’ ji ir Hill ilc ecs ftiii' Iri , ct It h nih .n iiii jiar 1 1 h in ire 'iii' iiili , jin'iiiV cr qii’il ‘oit 
" |).ir\ tiiii .1 In (It rnterc , .ilori il n loiirnc in ‘i ih coiilr.urc jiiiriit' .i r» He jur I ojtif Ih 
"il .iMiif toiniiii iic( ‘'Cl .M.ili (raii‘l4lioiiofMAKrlri,iii hii ‘‘Oh*ir\ itior » 

^ur le Noiii <l(s r)r.iiiii'h i," p n't, (orr^tn.tlh f»iil)li»!iril in (Ik M 'ri?!!! niic_\cIoj)( tl- 
lipir, a iMiici Ilniiy of coiimiIi r.ihli iiniit’i Mr Il.ut iltoii iiolit oil in tin Tcnij'lc it 
7)r/u/n/r (till', till n'lil 7Vnly n) u niiiltijihcitc of jaronoiim il rcprc-rnta’iont coserin:; 
the u.ilK mid c cilin»s of jcm nil iji irlnn nli, "tin •■e ri)Oiii'»”JK' .idd<, “ luxe brni li.hlcd 
“ h) Mil ill pcqicndirul.ir hoh s cut in the tnliii", md, olitn it \ins jKiiiihlt to 
“ ilitrodiitt' tlicni, h^ii ohliipie ones in (he snhs The c hole'* art \crs sni.dl on the 
“onlside mid /^nidnalU di\<rpe for the pnrjio'c of (ll*■J)c^sm" (Ijc h"Iit o\frlIie 
“ iipartnicnt , on OLcanon (lies iiii"Iit he closed uilh stone slojipcr-. ' /Ee\ptiam. 
]> 31)7. To (he .ictmiiit cf Dcndcra in tins s.ilii.ihic ssort, a future rfferente 
must he ni.idc. 

(’’j The Persian norlc (o vdiitli I allude is (fie MS TMat composed in (he 

thiileendi ceiiinry bs I\Ii MiA'jf Siha'ji. Tins sinter nientioiis a prniit (ulio 
njipe.irs to Ii.ivebeen nc.irl> his conlcinjionirs) (he Cmi u \bba's of the 

G/nh or G/im/i /on ilMi.isfs, and (h scribes Inin ns eminciitN skilled iiiastronoms 

jJjsjO). “He caused a lofty edifice," miss the historian, “ to he constructed 
“on a rising ground ; Bith iBche (ohcts, and in each he formed thirty windows, =iv 
“ towers were on the Ninth mid Hast, and 5i\ on the \\ cst and South Tach tower 
“was pj’iitcd to represent one of thcZodiacal signs , and he so contrned, that the 
“•'uoslunild enter c.ich day at one of the windows, and Inning iisccrt. nicd at which 
“window ltd dawn appeared, he Knew in what degree and in what hcasenly inansion ^ 
“the sun was on that day/' , 
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Pioccccling from llic casllc of Fahcndcr about three miles 
cjistwaicl, the lia\t‘llci discovers on a rising ground some 
ruins of an edifice, fiom lliiit^'to forty feet square ; generally 
called 'Madcr-i-Sukimdn “ the Mother of So- 

lomon,” Tlic principal objects arc three portals, eleven or - 
twehe feet high ; the two upright pilasters of each, which 
foim the dooi-wa}', support a block of maible, seven* or 
eight feet long, laid on them horizonlall 3 \ Whoever has 
•studied m the plates of Chardin, Lc Biun, or Niebuhr, the 
st}lcofPciscpohtan architecture and sculpture, must at onee 
recognise it in the portals and human figines, father larger 
than the natural si;5c, which thc 5 ’ exhibit on the inside; and, 
among the walls now reduced almost to the foundation, are 
man}'^toncs coi cred w ith devices, of which the exaet counter- 
parts may be seen at Peiscpohs ; tw^o of the least injured I 
sketched on the spot^, and havehepresented in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, (Nos. 4. and 5). When compared with the monu- 
ments of that ancient 'capital, they speni not only coeval, 
but formed of the same marble, and as if carv’^ed by the 
same chisel. They had been cleared fiom rubbish during 
the late researches of two gentlemen belonging to our 
embassy, the lesult of w'hose labours with other circum- 

J LsV "z/ 3 try 
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[Chap 7. 


r; 

5linicc‘>, M'ould jnslifv a strojiii: iLat '{] k; rHiffs 

did not ocf'up} llic sitirilion for v.liu n tlioj, Imd hi ai ul 
fust designed, l)til liad lx ( n l^ionedit fir^ni otlx r ^inu Inic 
‘'jiice ])ii'( cs e\id<ntK' )){‘lf>neing lo dil!- r< nt '-f uiphin ^ 
and tlii'icroie not ip.n tly fitting, li.id bei n rirmne'i d toi/< llnr 
bvthebnildci of tlii^- edifi<c;lte had nfo pl.n f d ftainiLii's 
illi carved figiuc^ in the \eiy found. ilion , and cv en llu < on.- 
ponent member'' of the portals were not nmt< d v, ilh that 
svinmctiv 'whicli an ongonjil architect would pjobahJy 
have bestowed on lliem. 'J'hc di^lcKaition of some pait^ 
ina}', peiliaps, be attiibiited to cartiupiahc s ; bnt accidcmt 
can scarcely liavc occasioned tlic justa-po'ition of certain 
masses, winch ajipe.u to rct.un the situation assigned 
on the first construction of this cdifice'y’) 


To transpoiL fioin Pcrscpolis. {a distance of between 

I 

tlmt}' and fortj" miles), so many, and such large masses 
of marble, was indisputably a work of considerable labour, 
and, therefore, wh^’ any of the can'cd ajid ornamented 
pieces should have been concealed in the foundation, 
where rude and common stones which might be found 
on the spot w^ould seivc as well, seems cxliaordmary 


Niebulir scarcejj doubted tint the sculptured stones of tins ruin bad been 
brought from Chthlminur, or Persepoli'.and be remarks tli.it lbe\ arcbereas jll-pJjccd 
as Ibe ancient columns found in modern Egyptian buildings, "Aussin's i t’llprc^que 
"pas de doule, qu ils nesojent apportes ics de Tschtl minor', mais ils sont icj aossi ^ 
"mal places, queles colonncsJes anciens Egj'ptiens danslcs batmicns desDOUVeaux," 
Vo^-ages <S.c. Tome II. p. lao, (Amst. 1700 ). 


< 
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* and unaccountable. 1 cTo not think it probable that the 
I\Iu‘;clini'ui piinces, A\ho have ruled this country for nearly 
twebe centuries, Avould undertake such a task as the 
remo^.^l ; their religious piejudiccs lather teaching them 
to dcslioy than to prcscnc the sculjitured monuments' 
of those, mIioiii they detested as infidels, and stigma-' 
tizcd as idolaleis('°). 'J'o eaihei ages, then, \\c ma}’^ assign the 
tiansfer fioni Pciscpolis of the principal materials that 
’ constituted tins edifice. It is clear that those u ho bestowed 
much labour in icmming the sculptures, must have 
rcgaidcd thcni vilh icspcct or ’admiration , and we aie 
authonzed to sujipose that sudi pieces onl}’^ were buiied 
m the foundalion, as had suffeied accidchla*! injuiy, and 
weic (Iccincd unworlhy of a conspicuous place; j^et 
some that I icniaikcd might still have sensed as oina- 
ments. In olhci comitnes the voiks of ancient sciilptois 
ha\c been *011011 confounded vith base mateiials, m 





9 


(**1 Niebuhr luentloiis part of a column Msiblc, near Shirdz, on a spot byre some 
IVIobammcdan liad constructed a palace, of which, in that traveller’s time, no other 
vcatigc remained , tins fragment, he suspected, had been brought from Persepolis, it 
being of hl.ich aud hard marble, like the monuments of that place, whilst the rock 
near 5/(11 </r, is of a softer and whilisli stone “On diroit qii’il lik cherchfc a Tschtl 
" Bltntir, car il est du mCme marbre dur ct noir dont sont faiics les mines de Per- 
“ sepolii , ail lieu qiie Ic roclier prbs de SchirAs est unc pierre bldnclie et pas dure.” 
(Voyage, &.c p 130 Ainst 1700) TJie Mohammedan may uoj have entertained 
any rclisioiis scruples respecting a mere column , but it seems probable that he 
only brought the fragment from Mader-t-Sulctmdn, (within three or four miles), and 
not directly from Persepofis, distant between tliirty and forty 1 found, aud have kept, 
*part of the cap or coronet of a figure perfectly agreeing bolh in stone and sculpture, 
w ith one w hich Iprocurcd at Persepolis, and shall delineate in my account of that place. 
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v/alls niul foundations: btil for insianrc*, of 

injsa])})lication, it peiliap , ju our pov.cr to ar c/uint'**)* 


Ainoni* tlic IVu^tans tin v< ncrahlo ruin^ ar^ l.no •. n Ijy 
vanoiis names . .ill jior. i \er, tonm ('Imtr llu m v jlli : 

tlicy \\crc Ins “Cliajx*}/' or liis “Monaster t , oi “'J’lanpl' 
as 'a man oflctlers al.S'A;;e/r mlormcd me ; and, a- ’.,e ha,e 
learned from Sin iini X \i:kl ' u, in a pa'-^aiie abo\c-(juoted ; 
they arc also called the iVory/zc or A of that ro\al pro- 
jdicl’s motlicr f ,]Jf7^/u/-i-M^uhr-f-Si//am//n J ; oi lu-r Throne 
(Tahht-i-madcr-i-Snlcimhn or snnj)]} Mad/ r-i-Sukh/thn. 


(‘p ^\ck^o« that Iir'nilifnl re .'n.n< of «M)!pii'rr(] f„ir]>V», (]_• Is fount L»% tic 
Turk*' in lho*c clafJicL rc;:ion« o\rr which ihn 1)2% r t-ufo-ti utrU hi en ’oo I icr 
allowed to l%ranni»c: are frcqioritiv ii‘td m ih.- coiistniclnn of near d cllin;- 
Jiou'os.orntahln' , the *lorif he me oOrn placed ma wall with tie dt'ieeorir cnpt’on 
inwaids Hut the r itnral ta'te of a Turk •c<nj* ‘uch a‘ '%oiiI(J indi ce h.in to pnre 
more hizhij the earthen vare howl of a tohacco-pi[)t, not worth tw ope; ert; than tlie 
finest xa'^c of Greek or Etrii'-can potters. The Turks l>c*nlet, arc 'loliaratntd * 0 ' ; 
and, as tlic\ ln\calwa\s been, and rrost prohahU cicrwillhc, rather n,orc tl an 
scnii-barharnns. It also cdl kno%’ n ih •! the foundation of Pompec s or Diocle- 
tian's pillar at Alc’-andna, is_partlv cempo^rd of ‘culj'turcl stones, once, we mav 
hclicsc, the sacred ornaments, or rcconis of «ornc temple, hiit tho-c who tnip^oced 
them, (undoubtedly Greeks or Koman*', were not impre-^cd wiihanv icneration for 
tlicIiicrozKphicki of ancient Iu?y pt In aac^ vttll earlier we f nd that the Athcniars 
confounded sculptured marb'c«, •■o c taken t\cn from .-ipukhral n onumerts, with 
stones ofc%cr> kind in the walls of tlinr cite. But Thucydide-, who relate' thi« ctr- 
cumstance, (.Lib, I cap 93', likcwi-c explains the ncce-' ity which pronipted tlio-c 
citi2cn5 to raise the walls in so expeditious a manner, that publick and pruate 
Luihlinps were dcmdiislied to promote the i.ork ; and all the inhabitants, witbonl 
CTcepiion of women and children, contnbuted their share of etual lab ur. — • 
ic~ufTas —avhtjfici ~ois ct Tij ~c\ct, cat nt'-cts cat yxiatcaf col “ao'cf, ^ r»fo* 
lit'iovi ihtov {lire irifioatav cujiiofiti[in-Di, o^it ru er^eXeto ic-at it ro/pyoj.— ’ 

(Thuc, Lib. 1. c. 00^ 
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* ‘Ulic mother of Solomon‘’(’'h Two buildings -which have 

been assigned to I^alhshcbu, arc biicfiy described by an 
ingenious tia\cllcr of the seventeenth centuiy; one, called 
the “Tomb of Solomon^s mother, (an exliAoidmary 
building which I shall hereafter notice)*, situate neft very 
far from the ancient Persepolis; the other her “Temple,’^ 
near SJnraz ; with figuics supposed b}'^ him to represent 
sacrifices; “but in truth,'’ adds he, “those monuments 
‘“aicboth of an antiquil3’- exceeding all traditioii'X^)* 

In othci places of this coun|r3% tradition has likewise 
aflixed to ^arlous edifices the name of that Jewish, 
monarch; who, m a ver^*^ extraordinary manner, as I shall! 


O’) In llic name Masjrd t Matter i Sutnmtin, tlic first word (a.s"'*) ’"ust not He 
confounded (as ^^c suincliincs find it) with tnasftr/td the bu riul-place of illus- 

trious persons, more purtaulurly religious niurt)rs. 1 slmll Iinve occasion to notice 
the supposed m3shclid of n.ith>lii h’a in u subsequent chapter The Temple or Mayed 
of Solomon’s iiiollier(nc.ir5/iii«r /I IS dclini ated by Kicnipfer (Amoenit E\ot p 355); 
also bj Lc Brun, (Vo)ages, p *299 Amst 1718), who believed the figure carved on 
each pilaster to be a rcpresenlation “ do foinnie gniiide comnie nature ” To me it seems 
that he and others hase been, in this rc'pcci, mistaken, among the sculptuned figures 
here and at the Tahht i Jrmshid of l’or,cpoli», I could not discover one unequivocally 
feiiiiiiiiie, and I doubt whether in all Persia the figure of a woman appears on any great 
momiiiiciit older than the tliird century , in niy o))inion, however, those which we find 
on some small antiques, particularly on cylindrical gems, may be regarded as coeval 
with Ptrscpolis, or pcrliajhj*with Babylon. 

(“) “ Perstat circa nniiquam Persepolira sepulchrum ingentJhus saxis construo 
“tuni, tu II fan um circa Sirazium figuns aacrihciorura coelatum", illud sepulchrum 
“ Matris Salomonis , hoo tcmplum raatris Salomonis vocint ; sed revera utnusque 
f “ luonumeiiti antiquiias oiiinem superat traditioneuu’ (P Angel. Gazophyl Pers. 
p 305) 1 have quoted the Latin column as bcjng more full than the Itaban, French, 

or Persian. , 
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licicaftcr nioir paiticulirly ob-^orVe, Iki', Ijf'fji ronffi'iiid' 4 
In liiL Pcr-'iam u illi Uu II f rl< d .1 1 dV;-'.honi- 

sofWi vn' m.i\ a'Liibr tli’n bniiiliiiL", H d-, an inli,r- 
''Ubj( {'I of m\ v, lij( h 'diouhl uot b(‘ F' ‘^'ra 1 

.to t!ic ' ''(juaii* ils( il ; iot lu tli(‘ ad|:Hfn? i^roiiiuK no" 
iincuUi\ alfd, sudiruail piooK ol Ibiiiitr habita ! kju ma’, 
b(* (ouiid ; fjt aiif uMit oMuid ab'>\o a uu!'. ; 

and on the loft, not far from the Ihn e door-v-aj.*'. air 
rums of a casllo. Amoinr iht j-culpuin.d jVaLnm at' I 
could not discoNOi insij iptioiis of any kind, inil it n 
piobabic that fuluic rc'^eaivlios ina\ bnuL" vomc to lif/lii: 
a sublcnancous chambci, ‘.dso nja\ perhaps l)o found, 
although my iiuiuiiies after it wore unsucce''srul ; ^ub-oqucnl 
infoimalion induces me to bclie\o, llial it is Mry”ncar 
the square edifice : I "as mnlcd and souglit it amonir 
the natural caverns of ‘>onic neighbouring hills. 

1 

The next object of antiquarian curiosity is about one 

t 

mile and a half fiom this; but m age and character 
altogether difierent. It consists of thiee compartments 
or tablets cut in the face of a solid rock, below A\hich 
runs a delightful stream of the most pure and excellent 
water, abounding uilh fish. In each compartment is 
represented a man ; the largest contains also the figure of 

c 

a woman. To an eye conversant with their gems and medals, 
it is e\*ident that the men, at least, are of the Sassanian 
family ; and I do not hesitate to pronounce that the middle 
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comparlmcnt c\lnbils the foim of VarahiiaV ; one of 
fivckinsis bcaiinc: the same jclenominalion, •which the Greek 
and Latin -vMitcis cxpicss b 3 ' Vakanls, Vararanes, 
Bararanrs, and Varamus , the modern Persians by 
Baiiua'uM Of lliose kings the fiist ascended the Ihrone 

in tlic }cai of Chiist 274, and the last terminated his 

* 

roign and his life m the 3'car 441, having governed longer 
and vilh 11101 c celcbiil^’ than any of those preceding. To 
him, tlicicfoic, •we may, perhaps jusllj^ assign this sculp- 
tnied figuic, icprcscnling a stalely' and handsome personage 
■Willi llic globular ciown and •winged tiara^ visible on the 
medals anIiicIi I deciphered an\l dcsciibed m a former 
woik, and which in Pali/att characters offci bn both sides 
the iiatnc of Varaiira''n Four letters of this name (as- 
the}’’ seem to be), aie found on the lock m an impeifect 
mscnplion, disccinible near the Monarch’s light knee(‘*^). 




(“) On reference to an arliclc in the Appendix of Volume I, (explaining the medals 
cngraNcd in Plate XXI) , some observations xvill be found rclatnc to those wings, 
■ubicli, proceeding from the lower part of bis crown, distinguish Vara»ra'n, or 
Bahra'm from other Persian kings wlio adopted ornaments or symbols of the same 
kind Whngs so placed, besides other circumstances of resemblance, identify the 
personage rcprcsciitcd on the rock near S/iiruz, (See Plate XXIX), with him whose 
head appears on various medals bearing the name of Varaura'n, and which, ns in 
w former work, (" Obscnations on some Medals and Gcms,’’&c) I would assign to 
Rahra'm the fifth , or with his usual surname' Barr a'm Gt/r 
Monarch, much celebrated in real history, and still more in rort^auce, has already 
been mentioned with liis lovely bride Sepinu'd, (See Vol 1 p. 13D) We find on 
several medals a Queen n^the companion ofBAHRA'M (See Vol I Append. and' 
^1 XXI, also the “ Observations,” &c above-quoted, p 7) , but he appears alone 
in his compartment on the sculptured lock. The letters near his knee seem the- 
first four of his name, VjlUB. , 


[Chnp. 7. 




TJ 1^1 


^Vliilst niy roinpninon, M;ijor' D'.irr-, vri, rnifnactl in 

f 

jiKiking \icu^ ol nu rv, I fit inK at< d llic rod. v.jth 

llir tablets and fimufs v.hnJj tin y f f>nt iiri ; and lin'.c pr**- 
•pcntcd, in l^Ialc !XXIX, a f ojn* ol iny dn tclj ; a-^ the 
liLllc (nigraxliii; pnlihsht d by D.nduT, uppcvit, to ]ia*.c 
been executed bom inemoiy net iJjc most faithful : and 

f 

even Kiemjifer and Ln Jjnm in llie dr.iuin^s <jf this mo- 
nument winch thc\ li.ne Lo\en, liy no means disj)Iay them 
usual acemacy ; indeed the drax’. mi;s are at \anaiiec not 
only with the object ibclf, but with their dc'^cnjitionb of it(’'). 


I climbed up, not without difiiculty, into tlie lar^c-t 
compartment, to liacc moie exactly than a per-on could 


(■“) The !att\ nppc^r*; tn Dtnlirr Dr'lindc* mi .v *1 ‘niling: on the \<ror:: i’ to; 
her companion inthcfanic conipartnimt i*, con^cqncnlK , mi'p’accd. 7'he ti o 
kings in separate compartments look Iiotli in the «amc ctin ction (See " Beantez de 
*' la Pcr<fc," p CO). Kampfer s \ iciv cxliihit*; the h(l\ ui ofTenng sDn'cthmj, nearly 
globular, to the king, nho, in his dcscnption, ofT^r^ her a floucr; he has ccriccli^red 
'tlic middle figure (BAlinA'M's\ and totalU omitted the ning, so concpiciious on his 
c-own. (Amoenit. Esot p pC3) This siing is likewise omitted by Lc B'un, who 
has reduced the ladj’s figure to a child's size, without any feminine contcur, which 
the original exhibits in an eminent degree; (Voyages, tkc p 2D0 Amst. 1718'' lit 
mentions three figures in the first compartment, (p 300), yet has delineated hut 
two. It is howeser, probable that in tlic time of those trai cllers, several trees, which 
CO longer exist, rendered the view of tins monument difficult and obscure- Taver- 
nier mentions a fig-tree that partly concealed it; (\ ovagrs, Liv. I Thevenot 
(who travelled with him and Dauber Dcslandcs) says that it was known to few 
persons, being nerfily surrounded by niarsbes and covered with trees. (^Wages, 
Tome IV. p 498, Amst. 1727) Chardin’s ven brief description induces me to 
suspect that it was borrowed from some Persian; be magnifies the sculptured figures 
to thirteen or fourteen feet in height ; but does not expressly say that he examined < 
them himself; (Voyages, (S.C. Tome IX, p 185. Rouen 1723). 
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, from bcloV, fom lines ®f a TPahlavi inscripiion, cut on 
the sill face of the 'stone bctivccii the Pnnee and Queen; 
foi sucli* v,c ma}’^ suppose the female, as she wears a 
1030 ! fillet or tiara of which the ends aie conspicuous 
behind hei head. Although assisted hj Major B’Arcy 
m mipres‘=ing every form of the letters on paper shghtljr 
vetted foi the purpose, and applied to the very stone, 
so much enheed and corroded was the inscription that I 
, cannot lay a satisfactoiy inntalion of it before theTeader. The 
Queen’s fignic possesses some dcgice of feminine elegance('*®); 
hei lloM mg di apery is light and managed vith ease; her 
face, hovexer, has been completely and xvilfullj'^ destroyed, 
luid one aim is consideiablj^ injured , the other she extends 
to leceivc fiom the Monaicli a flower, or some oinament 
resembling a lotos, vlncli he presents to her with tlie right 
hand, Ins left rests on the handle of his swoid; he is of 
alaige and i;obiist foi in, and wears a kind of shoe or slipper, 
vlneh seems, like the modem hajiylt, to,covei the foie part,, 

» 

only, of the foot, but the boi der of his lower gaiment may have 
deceived me Baiira'm occupies, as alieady-menfioned, 
the middle compartment, and m the thud, we behold 
another Pimce xvhosc leftMeg piojects fiom the rock in a 
style of vciy bold iclief, he, also, holds his swoid xnth tlie 

/ 

(“) Of our old travellers, Krempfernloue docs justice to the Queen in Iiis description, 
wliicli but ill accords uitb-tlie rude engraving placed before it. “Hjcc venusta bu- 
ftianm staturae foeuiiua,” &c. (Amocnit. Exot. p. 3G3). 

II 


7 


n lA. 




\rhnp. 




left Jinml. Ci L'liji ;nc /ill < 'm lur^jil ?'ikI 

])i ojx)! tioH'', U) full L'lov. II u 1 \ t,‘ll j'tifl I, lire 

t 

bill nol .il)‘'olul(‘l 3 ' "ii_Mnlu K , atui in < m miIioh ilx v ,)u ( ] / 
M( 1(1 l() th(j inoniujii nl . at SJiftf ni . tlx: -’.wxds a.c 
sliaiiilit, .a in (-iHicj s( iiIjiiuN < and (m iia (l.ils <^1“ tla, 
Sassaiiian d^iai^lN. 


I (lid nul find ill. it naiianis vxic iinniedialrlt- 

knoMii by llic appeilalKin ol Jitit K hant ^'dnc-li 

ihcy boic ill Cliaidm’s time, it ‘'iLanlx's the ‘‘house of 
idolb,*' and is miIlmiI}' a;)phed. (•, on v. ilh le'-s propneU 
Ilian in this instance, to '>t\(T.d inominx ul'> of .intapiitj,. 

f 

Ven goncial obo, is the Icnn K(nh miinh the root''t(‘p 

‘‘ or \ cslitrc,’' bv V. hich D.iulici Dc^'landc''. Thcicnpt, and 
Lc Brim liaic described them, lor the Jl/io^c/wda IVi^ians 
often besloi\ that name on ^arlous spots -wlicrc the saints 
and propliels iiliom lliey venerate, Ir.n c (although long sinc-e 
, dead) condcscendiiigl}' rcicalcd dicniseli cs to the ga;'c of 
pious mortals. Kminpfcr infoims us that this place vas 
called' J^cmc/c dclck, from the sticani and chasm m the 
mountain ; and a native of Shiraz vlio attended me there, 
st3ded It the chashmch-i-sulalan or “fountain 

“ of the Kings;” but a traveller inll be directed, vitli 
the greatest ^certain t}', to the rock of Bviira'm, should ^ 
be inciuire for the yaJJislM-Jlustaw, or“repre- 

“ sen tall on of the licio Rustam,^' a nan'ic absurdh' but uot 
peculiarly given to some ancient monuments near Perse- 
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polls; I Imvc found mnny other sculptures bcaiing the 
same dQuoniinalion. 


On the U\eirth of April, I accompanied Lady Ouseley 
to the cll^ ; it haMiig been appointed that she fshpuld • 
then Msit llie Queen, Piincc Musi in An’s mother. The 
J\fclinidii(h'n , and Auu’l IIassan Kha'n, Lieutenant Gedrge 
^\ill{)(U, and All, Sliaip, a\cic oI oin pail> , -with some 
'Indian Diagoons and Pei sian sonants Lady Ouseley and 
hci dauglitei went in the palanhin ; the two Englnli maids 
m a cajmalu W'c had scaiecl}’^ set out froni the camp 
when a Peisian Kolilcman splendidl} diesscd, and mouuted 
on a fine Aialnan hoise, intioduced Aga J*auiilr, chief 
oflicea’ of llio Queen’s household, a 3 'nnng Afnran black; 
one of those hcic gcncially called oi “Abys- 
“sinians;” and cducplcd fiom inlanc}’’ for the supermtend- 
ance of Eastern Ilainni’;, wdicrc tlicy are legaided, and 
probably despised, almost as womcn,!:^^'^ the beautirul Geor- - 
gians('’^). He w'as ot an ugly but animated countenance and 
apparently good-natuicd , lie too, lodc a spirited 'charger 
sumptuously capaiisoned , his lobes weie very magnificent, 
and he woie, m his giidlc, a dagger of wdiich the 
handle was studded wntli diamonds, emeialds and lubies. 




(”) I uas surprised to find tliat tlic iwr Cti cassians, --o familiar to readers of 
romances composed in^ Europe, ueie '•eldom mentioned by the Persians, uho 
include them under the n ore geiieial appellation of Gcot gtans^ To scy that a 
Persian lady resembles a Gutji <>r Giorginn, is one of the highest compli- 

ments to her beautj. The fiarams, however, coiltam many lovely Circassians, 

1 


o 



•^2 . rrnsi.u [Chap. 7. 

< 

' 

AW piorcf'dcd U) llir aicp[ oi ril.'idfl, ;u)d .'uIiTjit- 

led iiilo llu' nulci-cotii I ol tlu pid.icc : lu-ra. A(. \ d ilikji 
](‘Il us; Mi. Sliatj) and I aliifhfrd jiom om and 

4 

a I tended I.atly (}n^ele\, v. Iio uas ranir'd ni the prthml m 
along gloomy pas-xiges ; until, al the loot ol sranc stairs, 
neai a daik aichcd-way, sevtial jausons (Mljcthei male 

f 

Ol female J cannot e\.i( tly tell) ojiposed om progies^', 
and appealed astonished at lindmg th.iL men iiad adi.m- 
cetl so hn. 1 letned to the ontej conit v.itJi Mi. .Sliarp, 
and the Jnchan palatiUn beaicis, and Jaulv OnseIe\ (ns ''he 
mentioned on hci retinn) was eondncled 1)\ A(. i .1 \liii e 

t 

lluongh \arJOUs apai Imcnt-'’, and at length mliodnecd to 
the Queen, \\ho icce'netl liei most giacionsh . seemed 

r 

iiiueli p'le.ised tliai she icmarked the King’s poiliait: 
and delighted wilii the iincmbai passed an and elegant 
pin} fulness of lier little daughtci JaniC. A cliair had been 
piovided for Lady Oiisele> ; the Queen, snp'poilcd bj- 

r 

cushions, sat in the 'usual maiiner, on a nummvd o\ caipct 

of soft felt, spiead on the lloor, liei ample tiowscrs or 

» 

diaw'crs, (zujdmali weic so stilfened with jewels 

and embroidery, that she could scai cely ino\ e her legs ; 
her feet w^ere just \isible, and her slippers appeared to 
be enciupted over with pearls. Her daughter, a pnneess 
of sixteen or seventeen years, and verj^ handsome, accoiding 
to Lady Ouselej'^'s desenption, w'as also , sitting ; but ten 

or tw'^elve young women, supposed to be the Pnnee's 

«• 

wives, stood, during this, mtei view, in silent and lespectful 
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atlcndancc. I^FcanMliilc, llic English mauls Avcre enter- 
tamed iij .moUici chamber; their dehcac}^ however, was 
a little ofiended at tlie maimer m which some of the 
Queen’s ladies endeavoured to giatify then cm losity respect- 
ing difl'cicnt ai tides of Euiopean diess: 

At this tunc the Mchm/imldr having consigned ]\'li. 
Willoek, i\Ii. Sliaip and me to some ofliccis of the Prince's 
*cslahhshmcnt , wcweic ushered into an open-fronted room, 
M licic. (.iltei Calcdus and coflec) vc partook of a collation, 
vliicli iiiiglit he sidled a dinner; lor besides abundance 
of cakes, sweet meals and fiuils, it comprised lamb and 
fowK, prepared m ^allous foims of cookery, and cxcecd- 
mgly palatable, as 1 thought, although not accustomed to 
the sauce generally added by Peisians to their meat, a 
mixture ot sweet, a.cul and unctuous ingiedients. This 
repast was. served m laige trap's, laid on the carpet of 
the loom, each tiay coiUaining seA'eial,finc china bowds and 
dishes : fioiii these each pcison helped himself, his hand 
supplying the place of knives, folks and plates , tlie only- 
spoons w-eie those (made of box or pear-tiee wood), out 
of w'hicli Ave diank delicious sherbet of i ose-water cooled with 
ice. A kdshuk ( or spoon of this kind, is represented 
> 111 the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6 ). . 

Lady Ouseley" having taken leave of the Queen after a 

' visit of above half an hour, came, into the outer square 

« 

1 
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v.heic v;o joinod liri. T ‘-nv', inu}* i n lu-tr, {-'.o 

sons of tlio P» UK o, V. ilh iImmi .ith nfi.'ijt-- , fli( inLolsv.rrc 
dicsscd in i«^pr(l Ido ni' n. 

Ac.a' .Tu'h* i: 7/luriKd villi •!>> jo tl,( r.iinj*, I.<‘ ‘■.•id 
llial llie (x^iK I a i(iii<*U(.d imit li tlic niahial iijno,.ni() oi 
cac'li ollua’'' lanunai^a \* liii li lnnd< n fl Ixa <t niii ( ' pu '-iiKi 
inan\ Kind ojlcis oi vciu(<‘, (o f.ad_\ Ok- K- v , v i,ovp ;u^- 
\.niccd prcgnant'v rciKhaod tijo QtKiai do'iioas i h.ii <^1 c 
should become hoi gu('‘'t JUil tlii'' ia\oar v.a*. (Im lined ; 

ulnlsl cnjo\ mg il, I^ads OiKidt v mu-'l Kum di-jjcn'' d 
v.jili tlie \isits ot lici surgeon; and n hn(j'n"lied (;eii 
the society of hei husband. Other fiiend]\ v. Julies Ao.e 
Jauiit.r commumcaled to the Aml)assador , and paid 
me a msiL on Ins Kay back to the city. JJc Kas Inglily 
gralilied at the sight of some diaKirg-^ and jirints v. Inch 
I liad broiigliL from Taigland , mqimmg into every mi- 
nute pailicular; and making on each, most extraordinary 
remarks He. like many Persians, considered om JtalJ-kngth 
and ihrec-qudi ttr Icuglli porliaits as unnatuially detective ; 
and aluaNS proposed the addition ot aims and legs as 
a great improvement, especially m the representations 
of handspiiie Komeiip®). 


C) Vni'in^ inv coloured prints lie «as most ple-isi d \'itli a iikcncs, >if tlif bcoutiful 
Jlra VV liilmure ; llii^ lie ri qu< bted permission to slion at till paOcc, uliere it rein i iied ^ 

several dd^s, an object of admiration to the Prince, as Aga jACiiEC. assured me. 
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On \.]\e*[\\\i[ccnih, owi J\fcJnnanddr, Zeki KiIa'n, came 
to the camp al an caily liom that lie might attend us 
on a v'lsiL to the aelmg ministei, Mirza Zeiist al 
A iiEDEiN". He had bi ought ^\lth him a boy qelebrated 
as tlic finest siiigci of Shiidz, -who cntci lamed u^ while 
Aiaitim: for the Amliassador in his slalc-tcnt, with a 
display of most uncommon ^ocal poMCis The tune 
Mas pleasing allhough sung in the loudest pitch; that 
.the ircmulous inficxions of voice m tones so strained 


could not liaic been pioduccd vithout consideiable 
cxeilion, Alas evident fiom the agitation of 'the singer’s 
thioat and Incasl, and ihcic, seemed to be a trill or a 
shake on almost cveiy note. 'The AV'oids plluded to the 
unforiunale loves of La i li and jMajnu'x, a fa\ ourite subject 
of Eastein Itomancc, the more aftectmg because founded 
on real facl('‘’) Dm mg this pciformance, Zeki Khan 

f 

appeared chaimcd, he sat AVith his ejms closed, both 


hands placed in his gjrdle , and he AvaA^ed Ins body fiom 
side to side, expiessiiig liis delight at ceitain cadences 






("j Laili .ind Majnu'n j stjlcdby Sir AVilhani Jones, "(Le 

“Romeo and Juliet of tlic East ” (Asiat Rts Vol I p 4(1 oct 1801), and Mr. 
D’Israeli, in tlie adveitisenicnl to Ins admirable "Romance,” founded on tlieir story, 
^u^tIy savs tliat it “ is as’popular in tlie East as the Io\es of Abelard and Eloisa, or 
“ those of Petrarch and Laura, arc in the West ’’ I heard at Shtr/is Uiat the Laili 
IVl ajnu’n i\as sung generally in the Maham JBag/tdudi |*lL*) or Baghdad 

measure, a scry soft and plaintive strain. In the future work already announced, (See 
Vol I p 245), I shall notice the vmows makams and perdahs («ty) into which 
* the Persians arrange their mus.ck , giving, like the Greeks, to manj modes and subdivi- V 
sious, the names of ccrtaiu countries and cities, ' ' , 
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involunlaiy exclamations, hah f hah f hard Allah ^Vc 
accompanied tlic Ambassador to 261717 a Zljn al 
Abedeix’s house, and wcic received in a liandsomc 
room open lo^\a^ds the couil; we sal, as usual on siicli 
, occasions, ciO‘?s-lc"gcd ; and v'cre tH^ated mill Cakan^, 
coffee, swccl-mcats, iced losc-watcr m A^hicli sugar liad 
been dlSSo]^cd, and other kinds of sheibet. IJerc, amonofst 
many persons of distinction, was YiAcf Beg. (uJ^ 
very splendid in Ins dress, and consideied b}' the young 
Persians as a perfect model of fashion ; his sash m as low 
and lather Jooscly tied, yet Ins vaisl ^\as contracted to 
a nairow compass ; his cap Avas nc\ er seen in a pcipcndicular 

e 

situation on hiSc head ; it inclined either to the left or 
the right, or Avas pushed baclvAiards ■'Hlh a careless air* 
I'le had been, until Aiitlhn thiee or four years, a youth 
of remaikable beauty, and a faiourile companion of the 
Prince. Theie Avas, also present a man extremely cor- 
pulent, Avhose sister jiad the honcui (or misfortune) of 
being reckoned among tlie Piinccs vivos. This bulky 
personage complained that he had lost a great poition of 
his fat and suffered m health : since, obedient to the piiest 
or Muld, he had abstained from Avine durino; the last three 
years. He now solicited medical ad\'ice, and Avas much 

f 

pleased Avhen j\fr. Sharp recommended his favouiite bcA*er- 


O «— £jt-* ^ These are equivalent, as expressions of applause or approbation, 

to ourboiTo\\ed haro! 


c 
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'ngc, ^^]llcll, after some aftcclalion of teligious scruples, he 
(Iclcrinine.d to icsumc immediately, the Ambassacloi haMiig 
chaigccl himself uith all responsibility for the sin. AVe 
altci wards found that tlicic ucic many Peisians, besides 

f 

this fat nobleman, who would prcfci, not Only the excellent 
wines of both white and red, but c\en the vilest 

arrach, that fieiy spirit distilled from dates oi laisms, 
to the most delicious pomcgianate, orange or w illow'-sherbct, 
flagrant from an infusion of rose-water, and cooled with 
ICO. I take this opportumt}' of obsei ving that tin oughout 
almost eveyy pait of their countr^^ and duimg all seasons, 

the Poisians coniine to picscive ice ni places called 

, • 

Yahh-clial, (JU ^). The use of snow or icc is a natural 
and ob\ious luxui}', m Avhich the}' have probably indulged 
from the caihest agcs(^‘). 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

;“') Tlial llic nncicnl Greek? cooled Ibcir wine, (or wotcrl, with snow, sufficiently 
appears from \arioiis passages quoted by Atbcnacus, (Lib 111), especially some 
lines of Strattis — 

Oil or yap iritir ’ovK ar tit , 

At^aro Scpftin', aXXa troXii roui’aiTidr 
Yvj^o/iti or 'o’ r(i) fpiaprt, \i6vi fJtfityfiiyov. 

It ^as, pcrbnps, Mine so cooled that proved fatal to Hcpbaistion at Ecbatana, tbe 
present Hamadun, in Persia ; for Plutarcb (in Alex ) styles tbe large dnnking-vessel, 
\pvKrvpa pdyav , and that Heplirestion’s beloved master, Alexander, indulged in the 
same luxuiy, \vc learn from Chares, according to whom tbe Macedonian hero caused 
^ tliirty trenches or excavations to be filled with snow and covered so as to preserve 
it a long time (Sec Atbcn Lib. III). Pliny ascribes to Nero a refined method of 
cooling water in snow. “ Neronis pnncipis inventum est decoquere aqiiam, \itroque 
‘tidemissam in nives refrigerare. Ita voluptas fngons contmgit sine vitiis mvis." 
(Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXI. cap. 3), ’ 


I 
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After this 'lisit I v/cnt to ' see tlic manufactory of 
fii e-arms at the Ijousc of VyiOi famous liirougbout 
Persia for Jiis skill in imjtalmg the guns and pistols 
made by oiir most excellent European arti'^ts. Some of 
the fowl mg-piecos %\luch he had Just finished, bore every 
appearance of admirable English workmanship. But 
his ingenuity' only sened to impoverish him ,* for he was 
chiefly employed by the i.ery great men, whose orders he 
dared not refuse, yet from whom he found it difficult to 
obtain, and impossible to cnfoicc, payment. 

The Ambassador now began to apprehend that his 
residence at Shiraz, would, probably, b}' a combination 
of vaiious circumstances, be protracted muclr longer 
than he wished or liad expected; within less than tliree 
or four weeks, the man\' hundred mules and camels, 
requisite for tlie removal of baggage, and the march of 
, the Embassy, could not be provided; and several of the 
most heav}" and unwieldj* packages, containing presents 
of cdnsiderable value, had not yet passed the mountains 
between Bashehr and Shhdz. It was, besides, absolutely 
necessary’ that the Ambassador should here await the 
arrival of a Melmdnddr, appointed by tlie king liimself; 
and, as a mjirk of particular honour, selected from among ^ 
the four Vazirs, or great ministers of slate. He therefore 
resolved to occupy a summer-palace', which had been 
repeatedly offered by the Prince for his accommodation. 
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Tins Avas the Talht-i-Cojdr, (^U\3 u:^") llic “ tin one, or seat, 
“of tlie, CV^/7;\9,’’ erected bj' Agii A (oi Aka) Mohammed 
Kha'x, iinele of the present monarch, and chief of the 
Cnjnr Inbct'^"). 

It IS situate about one mile and a qiiaiter m a Northern 
diicclion fiom the cit}’’, (and one mile Westward fr'om 
the Jchdn Ncmd), on a tciracc or platform cut from a 
•rock at the fool of a mountain ; behind it is a court 
enclosed with loft 3 ualls, and containing a ItatoZ orrcscivoir 
ol watci, with a few trees and floucis, in iront below 
the ten ace is another hoz,^z,' so huge as to claim the 
title of (kridchch a “little sea/’ oi. “-lake with a 

\icll-planlcd gaiden co^cllng several acies. The super- 
slrucluic compiises one spacious and handsome room, 
open at the liont,^ unless when shaded by a canvass 
cm lain, oQcasionally let down as m our theatres ; at each 
side arc tv’o or thicc' small chambers, richly gilt and 
painted m compaitmcnts representing scenes from various 
popular lomances, huntmg-paities and Arahesquzs', the 
upper rooms are small and inconvenient; the ascent to 


(“) This tyrant’s name vras almost universally pronounced A A Mahammed, the 
title Agha (b\), or Aka (ti’l), as the North-Eastern tribes WTitq it, losmg in familiar 
conversation tlie g-A or k , the aa having an accent like a in our words almond, or 
archer. The Cajars have been distinguished during several generations among the 
tribes of Mazenderdn, tile ancient Hyrcania. But I cannot trace them farther back 
than the year flOO (of the or of oiir era 1500; when Pi'ei Beq CajAR 

i— appears lu the MS. Tartkh Aulum Arai, (Vol. I). 
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them being sliiir-cases cxlrcmcly narrov,-, v.iih step'; 
eighteen or twenty jnclie^? Ingh. A htile ^hcicli of the 
Takht-i-Cajnr is gi\en in the Ml‘^c('llancolls Plate. (No. 7) 
On llic Ibiirtccntli of Aj)ni the Ainba^-sadoi removed liis 
family to this palace, near the gaiden of v.Incii the 
oilier English gentlemen jiitched their tents at the same 
time; and they assembled at his tabic in the gi cat room 
every morning and evening. Jt apjicais to me that 
the Talcht-i-Cajai , occupies exactly the site of that edifice 
Mhicli Niebuhi describes as ruined in his time, the 
only vestige then visible being part of a column already 
mentioned, (See p. 43 ; /note 40). Abo\c this palace 
stands a Tonfb 'v herein reposes the mountain-saint Eaba 
Ku'hi hi); It IS situate in a pleasant spot, and 

much frequented by the profligate } on ng men of Shiidzj 
who repair thither to indulge, not only in the innocent 
pleasures of musick (which we often heard from our tents 
during the night) but in Mine; and, accoiding to every 
report, in debauchery the most gross and disgusting(^^) 

u 

Abu"l Hassax Kha'x, meanMhile, had made the Ha/i~ 
ziah his manzel (J^), or place of temporary abode. To 


The Tomb of Baba Kd'hi is thus noticed by Niebuhr, (Vo)a 5 e, Tome If, p. 
130. Amst. 1780). “ Un peu pins bant sur la montagne, on trouve le fombeau d’un 
*'prctendu saint Jlabe Q’Jee, que les Mahometans vont Msiter Ires souven!.” From 
tbeMS Shtr/iz Kamah I learn that the full name of this pretendu saint was Sheikh , 
Abd’Abd Allah Mohammed, Baba Ku'hi, L5^/ 

apd that he died m the year 442, corresponding to 1050 of the ChnsUan era. ^ 
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some reports whicli reaelied us on our landing at Busliehr, 
mentioning the death of his only child, a boy nearly 
four years old, ive had not given credit ; as letters from 
his ivife and lanous friends ivcre silent respecting that 
event. But the Khdu, conversing this day with Aga Jau- 
ircR, had noticed the Queen's friendly conduct towards 
Lad}’’ Ousclc}". “ Yes," replied the Afiican, “ she treated 
‘^her as a daughter, and she vas equally kind to your 

% 

“wife vhen lately licic in a slate of affliction." — “What 
“ cause of affliction iiad my mfc inquired thp Khun with 
eagerness and aiixict}'. ‘‘She vas then lamenting the 
“death of 3 our son,’’ answered Aga Jauiier. Intelli- 
gence of that misfortune had been hitherto withheld by 
order of the king from Abu’l IIassa^t, who, on this 
sudden communication vas ovci whelmed with grief. The 
Ambassador went iTcxt morning in a private manner, to 
soothe him by condolence, Zcici Kha'n, who had come 
vith the same amicable design, whs sitting beside luiTi 
and thus offcricd consolation. “Why dost thou weep, 
my friend said he , “ hadst thou lost a father, a mother 
“ or a brother, lamentation might be excuseable ; this is 
“ a loss thou caust easily supply ; have not six of my sons 
“ and daughters died within the space of as many days, 
“ yet what man can declare that he has 'seen me shed 
“ one tear on that occasion ?" This hoivever, was an 
• affectation of insensibility, or rather a boast of resignation ; 
few possessed more good-natur^, more warm or soeiai, 
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feelings llinii Zj'kj 1\ha'\ ; lie uns ]jri])jliia])y clir-aifn}. but 
liad niouiiicd Ibi Ins f luldicii 'v.ith re.il sonov.. ef v hie h 
lie cndc‘a\ouicd to jojjicss c\ciy rnitv.aid a])})caiaticc. 

As \l V. as d{Aci;n/nr<l tlial })ic Eri)])nssy v]iould icr/iniu 
a feu u'ceks loiigci at Sliin'iz, I solicited and obtained 
lliiougli llic Ainl)as^ador’s influence, permission from 
Piincc JIcsiiN Aci to -^isit scicMal touns of the pro'.ince 
under Ins jurisdiction, but little kiioun to Europeans. Jt 
had been one object of iny studies dining many years. 
to compare the Instoij’ of Alcvandci, as iccorded liv 
Greek and Latin u rilers,' uilh the numerous anecdotes 
concerning that* coiKpieior. found m Oiicntal manuscripts 
liitbcrto untranslated. On the subject of tliose events 
•which rendered the Macedonian liero master of their 
country, it uas not unreasonable to expect, that some 
interesting traditions might be still presen-ed among the 
Persians ; and if these traditions appear different m manj* 
respects from the narratives of our historians, xve must 
recollect that the Greeks disagree in reporting even the 
transactions of that chief 17111011 they had themselves 
personally witnessed ; a discordance siifficientlj' noticed 
and censured by Strabo and Arrian(^). 


O See particularly (near tlie beginning) Strabo’s fifteenth book, — raira-fp oc 
AXe^aySpu) ovyKaraa—peJ/ufiCTjoi njv Acim, clA\ Ecacros tnairrw rai av~to. \iyEi ~o\KaKis. ^ 
And the Procemium to Arrian’s Histoiy of Alexander’s Expedition — oAXoi, [iev 
oXKo. v~cp AActflvBpov CLi iypaiiCLVf ovh’ e(ttiv v~Ep orov 'TSKttOiCfi aJi'^jSooorfpoi tr 

aXKfiXovs. 

I 
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The collation of those Eastern anecdotes with the 
classical accounts’ aflordc^ such a multiplicity of matenals 
as filled a bulky Volume; and tins I had piepared for 
publication at the time \\hcn Mirza Adu’l ’Hassan’s 
unexpected arrnal m England induced our sovereign tO' 
to appoint Sir Goie 0uselc3' his representative at the 
Pci Sian court ; a circumstance vliich caused the suspension 
of that voik, but enabled me m \arious instances to correct 
Its ciiors, by gning me an opportunit}’^ of actually tracing 
the footsteps of Alexander^ 


I withheld likewise from the press a Latin Essa}’^ of 
which the notice was published 111 Mtirch, 1810(^®), 
declaiiiig some doubts which had arisen m my mind 
respecting the Tomb oj Cijriis at Pa'^agm'da or Parsngada^ 
In hopes ol iciiioMiig these doubts b}* impoi taut discoveries 
at the place supposed to occupj' the site of that ancient 
and imjiciial city, I gladl}^ a\ ailed myself of the Pimce^s 
rahm a written ordei, authorizing me to visit FassOy 


("’j Til tlie Chssiral Joiirnnl, No I, which announced niN intended “Hutory of 
" Alexander," ami Fajcici/fi/* of Latin Essays, among which were 

I AntiquiS'iraa Pcr»arum et Ciialdcorum Scriptura, e\ Marnioribus Perscpolitanis, 
lateribus Bab)lonicib, gnninis, tclesmatibns, aliisqiie inonnuu ntis iiluslrata. 

II DeC^ri apiid Pasagardas Sepiilcro Dissertalio ct Dtibia. ' 

III No\a Interpretaiio nonnulloriira Herodoti, XenopbonUs'et Arriani locorum. 

IV. De Catnb^s|3 Hibtori& Conjetturae 

De Onginc Gentium, ct Noathidarum Histon^ tractatus, ex codice vetusto et 
rarissinio Pcrsicfc inanubtripto desumptus, 

VI NumibinatiL I Persita. 

yil. De liiigul Pablavitii Dissertatio, (S.c, . 
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(or PnswJ; lo oxlond iny icscarclirs ns fni ns TJdi db-girrl, 

t 

iicaily on the boidcis of Kijinun; and lo return by 
of Pci ‘>cj)oIis, now c.dlcd the TnJJit-t-.h nt^hirl or 
'*Jr:MsiiPi/s d’luono It tojiunandcd all inai^islratcs of 
'the to\tn‘' and Milages liiiongh ^\llIch I niiglit jiass, to 
luinisl) the iitccssai} pioMMous and accoininodation for 
103 self, my scTwnils, horses and mules ; a MchtnaiKhir, 
also, nas diiccted lo attend me mth some armed men, 
to ensure ])cisonal saret3', and guard a stiani^er fiorn 
insult in certain j)arts of the country, where European- 
travellers had been scarcely c\er seen. 



CHAPTER VIIT. 


Fiom SJurdz to Fassa and Ddrdh. 


i^'ST the ninclccnlh of April, soon after five o’clock in 
^^tlic morning, I set out from our camp near Shiraz. 
Tlic Mchmunddr^SiiiR Kha'n Beg a shre\vd 

and active 3 'oiing nlan, but of unpolished manneis and 
perfectl}" illiterate, was accompanied by three horsemen, 
each loaded with many powder-horns of various sizes, bags 
of bullets, a long and very heavy match-lock musket, and a 
sword , there was, also, a person who conducted the Mehndn- 
dar s baggage I had my peish khidmet, or *' valet de chambre,” 
my jeliiddr or groom, and a kdterji or muleteer, 

besides Agha Mohammed, the Naib (L^t)or dep\xty Ferdsk 
Bashi, (See VoL I. p. 246), with whose semces the Ambassa- 
dor dispensed that he might attend me on this expedition; 
«as he had been aheady several tunes at Fassa and 

K 
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Dardh-g'ird, and profc^isod to ])e arrjiiainfcd v. ilh c. erv 

f •’ 

turn of tlic road, knouini^ it, acfordiri" to Ins o’ n 

expression, sr///^ hc^nn^, “ Iroin one ^tone to ano- 

* 

tlicr.” Tile pait^' coii'^islcd ol nine Pei'-i.ins and nn^c If. 

( < 

AVc passed by llic Mu'-cdu and eIo‘-c to the fit* v. all,. 

f 

leaving the Huadi Gate (DctL.azfh-i-SnadiJ on the n^hl 
and the bridge ( Pid-i-Snadi) on oin left. ^Ve then proceeded 
through a plain on vhich arc scallcicd scleral inud-v.allcd 
villages, forming part of tlic district or Bclid.dt cal'ed 
Shubazdi ; of those \ illagcs the Dhep Vaz'irabad 

^S) appeared to Idc the principal ; it may be reckoned 
two farsan^s from Shiidz or about seven miles Havino- 
advanced another faisang \vc came to tlic Rahddn of Piil-i- 
Tas’ka (L-; Jo) or the ras<^a bridge ; a smgle house or station for 
a guard at the foot of a small lull : here the road to 
Firuzabdd (Jc\.._v;) turns oft' on the rioht. The ingenious 
Kasmpfer, deceived '.perhaps b}* the name, thought it 
probable that this Pul-i-Fassa might be the remains of 
Fassa or Passa, the cit}' of Pasagardoy founded by Cyrus ; but 
his conjecture ivants the support of existing monuments : I 
could not perceive, nor could the people on the spot 
indicate, any vestiges of antiquity(b. - 


C) “Hanc pontem, qni Sjiraso tribusparasangis distal, conjic'oreliquia? essenrbis, 
*‘qaam Qu Cartius Pasasardum vocal, Cvro condilam, cujus inteniu' Sjiraso ncre- 
“ meniara dedissepotaiL” ^Kaempf Amaenit E'vnl. p 3 >5,'. But the bncizes in Persia, 
like Ibe gates ofeiUes, are often named from the thief places loi ards wtucii they lead. 


c 
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IIa\ing ciosscd near lliis a broad stieam so deep that 
sonic of the sinallci hovses mcic lifted by it off the 

boUoni, we halted a few inoincnts at anothci guard-house, 

* 

called the Rahddu Bni mch-i-Shih {jpi. f>om a 

xlccp pool oi blackish water, said to •abound in Sag-7-lih* 
watci-dogs) or otters; this place is tliice farsangs 
and a half fiom Slindz, and eqnalK" distant from Mdhlu. 
On oui left, as we piocccded, was that extensive plain, 
’which in wintci becomes the Dcrpa-7-Ncmck (lJCk> 
or “lake of salt;’’ on oin right weie the K(ili Carahdgh 
tS) 01 mountains of Carahdgh ; to the foot of these 
at certain seasons the walci of the salt lake approaches; 
when about twenty miles fiom Shiraz^ we passed two 
bandsomc (^jj) Banii ticcs ; some Jhdts ycre sleeping in 
their shade, lieic we began to discern water spread over 
the plain which had hithcito been dry and covered with 
a whitish, ‘sandy salt ; and, were a painter’s imagination 
to suppl}' with ticcs judiciously disposed, tlie lofti’^, rugged 
and baiicn hills wdiich surrounded it, the view would 
affoid scciier}’- that might be termed picturesque. I made 
at this place, a sketch comprehending the Ktih GuriJJifah 
an extiaordmary mountain on which are said to be 
ancient rums f pfobably one of those castles, wjiich have 
been already 'described as once very numerous m Fdrs ; 
(Sec Vol. I. p 266). The middle of my longest sketch 
, given 111 Plate XXX, is occupied this mountain, which 
dciiYcs the name of gurikhtah, from its insulated appear- 


• Plate XXX, No. 1. 
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ancc, as lia\ing earapcd fioni' tljc otiinr liills. 'T’lic 
solilary cypress oi' Mdhlh al last appeared; eons^picnous 
from a distance of fne or siv miles; and v.x readied 
that village a little beloie noon. 

t 

The Caravansciai vas moic coimiiodioiis llinn rmild 
have been expected fioni the mean ajipearanec of the 
iicighbouimg habitations, and then srjiiahd tenant*:. Its 
best chamber, a Aaiillcd rccc-iS of baio Inick vails and 
an eailhcn flooi, vilhoiit one article of furniture, vas 
piepaied for my leccplion by the simjile ])ioccss of 
sweeping; I had, howcvci, ‘brought a //W'vV or mat, 

a camp stool,' amiatticss, and canteens veil fuinislicd vith 
tea and chocolate; Siii'n Kiiv'x* Bno piocured hi the 
\ illage, milk, butter, eggs and bread ; and the materials of an 
excellent bicakfast vcic complete. , 

Although Mcihli'iiah (generall}' called Mcihlii) cannot boast 

c < 

of more than one cypiess, it contains seieral gardens vith, 
pel haps, foi ty or other trees. Of v hater cr kind they may 
be, trees, in this pait ofPeisia, are so rciy raie, that a 
traveller is almost induced to count the number of those 
winch he sees ; I have already noticed trvo handsome 
Banns; these and some at Vazirablid, are the only trees 
between Shiraz and MahKi, a space of t\\ enty-four or 
twent3*-five miles The direction of our course this day 
was towards the South-East; the road was generally flat 
and good, skiiimg along the lake vithm a few 3’ardsr 
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on our left, and .during the last ten miles, as near to 
the slce^, rough locks tlrat piojccled fiom the foot of 
the inounlains on our right, and formed wl\ lous indentations 
in the plain. The lulls iihicli bound the lake on its 
Southern margin, lose at Pul-i-Fassa ’the appellation of 
CaraUigli , they aie then called the mountains of Murj^eh 
heu Kcis ; and they assume, at Malilu, the 

name of this Milage. The Northern range is the EHh 

% 

Giibhnagdu 


The lake appears to be fiom twenty to five and 
tuenty miles long; the dislan\ pait was so blended m 
a glare of light uiththe hills behind, that, whilst making 
the sketches given in Plate XXX, • I could scarcely ascer- 
tain ■ where the expanse of water ended ; but it does not 
cover the plain muoli below Mahlu, from which it has 
sometimes taken a denomination , we find it thus desenbed 
in the Gcogiaphical treatise of Hamdallah Cazvi'ni: 
“The lake of Mdliluiah m the province of Fdrs, lies 
“ between Shiraz and Senustun ; it rs impregnated with salt 




(’j I have already observed that in the Southern provinces of Persia, 6 before n, 
(and in some few instances before m), i^ pronounced like our oo or the French ou. 
Thus G’>shnag/in was called Gushna^oon , ScrvistSn, StPvistoon , K6n6n, Jioonoon i 
ben/in, Senoon , Fcdtshk6n, Fedtshkoon And this obserc’a'ion is applicable, to 
various other names of places mentioned in the subsequent pages But it must 
be recollected that in the solemn reading of poetry, especially of the Shdh Ndmah, 
, « before 71, at the end ofa line, is pronounced with its original broad accent, as m 
our word iriir In the title also, iif/i'^Ti (^jU-), ({’is never sounded like oo or long 
u, which would confound it with Khoon or^K/iim, signifying " blood.” 
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‘‘^aiid icccivcs Ihc a oi nal loj rout for 'filfHj mcnlioncrl in p. 2 G}, 
‘‘uliicli flov.s Uom f^hn uz. 'Jins lakf is in rjrMnnforcnr c 
“about l\\cl\o rar'i;m<:s”("j. Jt is (iilbfull, liovo\ci. to 
asccilaiii llie cxlont v, illi pKjcision, foi its ‘-upjilj, of 
water may be more alimulanl one 3'car Ilian anollicr; 
apd in seasons of inundation unusually eojnous, the late 
ma}’ encroadi beyond the limits n‘'Signed to it m niy 
map, on the aulliorily of per‘;ons at MaJdu, and ni}- 
o^^n observation I lasted a stream -^^licrc margy insects 
of extraordinar}' appeaianee and agility vere svdinmincr, 
and found it slightly biaekish; it coinmunicatc-> uitli 
the salt lake, in vliieli, as some mrormed me, no fish 
could live. 

A few spots naturally vcidant 3 ieldmg beautiful flowers 
and very' fragrant shrubs, dnersified the general sterility 
of our track this da3^ The Ilidts ^ith A\hoiri I conversed 
« belonged to an ordu, {,ij\ horde or encampment) m a 
valley near the road side, where they occupied little 
tents and sheds composed of coaisc felt, blackish and 
dark brown ; they^ had numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, chiefly black. Wc met three or four peasants 
driving to the market of Shiraz, sc’Ccral asses carrying 

MS Nozhat al Colub Clnp of Lakes, 

A man of letters whom I knew at Sbiraz, wrote the neme MahalU (^’^). 

f 
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' loads of excellent salt, jasl gathered on the borders of 
the lake. 

Soon after noon a whirl-wind filled every comer of 
niy open-fronted room vith dust, and brought. some 
locusts, vhosc powcis of spontaneous flight seemed 
perfectly exhausted ; no efforts of their wings could lift 
them from the place where they had fallen. I went 
on the roof of tlic Caravamerai and sketched the Tomb 
of the village saint, or Imdmzudch ; the single C 3 ^press, 
and the Jlo/ias ; all at the foot of Kuh Mdhlii, a steep 
and lofty mountain of which, the upper region is a 
barren rock, the lover, dotted with bushps .and stunted 
ticcs. .(See the second View in Plate XXX). From 
the same spot I also sketched the salt' lake and its 
termination, bearing Eastwaid; beyond w'ere visible the 
distant mountains of Kfiajfer {^). See the third View 
in Plate XXX. 

20. We left the Caravansei'ai of Mahlu, at four o’clock 
ill the morning and reached Sci'vistdn at a quaiter past 
ten; the distance is commonly reckoned seven farsangs, 

but some calculations suppose it eight; otir direction 

% 

this day vas Easteily; at two miles and a half, the 
road to Khaffer turned off towards the South East, a 
fine Tdt {cisu) or ,mulberi 3 ^-tree, said to be exactly one 

H I 

faisang, seemed four miles fiom MdhKi according to 
my watch and our lute of tiavellmg. At two farsangs 
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or about ‘;c\on miles failbrr. llic eieai rock, or mounU'iin 
called Kuh Gio'ihhfuh ri'^cs .abrnplK from llic plain ; 
near it is <1 Crn niamc) ai f.tlbnir to dernv and barelv 
cajiablc of anordnii: ‘^belter fioin minor lif.il; the jdain 
thus far 1*5 called \h(t K offah-i-M ahtth'i .{i zjC), the remainder. 
Kafj'ah-i-ScrCislan Me object be in:£ to repre-ent 

f " 

the face of J^ersi.i such as it really aj>p'*ar'', hove\cr 
•^\ild or barren in m.iny jilaccs; and not to select for 
delineation prospects alone of beautiful scenciy ; I ha’ e 
given in Plate XXX, (Sec the fourth or lowermost 
View), a copy of m3' sketch, shoving the Kuh Gur'ilUah 
with its rugged summit.' m the middle; the distant 
mountains ot Semstan on the right, and of Gti'^hna^nii 
on the left; at the foot Kiih Giinlhiah. extends the 
plain or Kajfah of SerCtstdn ; and on the road side is seen 
the old Cai avanscrai above mentioned. Having examined 
this edifice, we passed the Dhep-Kdndn {JP3 tS) and another 
■mud-walled nllage -named Katt a'Gumbcz {-jJi 

^YKo-'TileJimanddr had sent forward to Scnrhfdju one of 
his mards, and several well dressed men came out and 
welcomed me. I was conducted to a place b3' the side of 
a brook where carpets were spread under some Chlndr 
or plane) trees ; but a room was, at length, provided in one 
of the neighbouring houses, to which I gladlv hastened, 
as the rare appearance of a TrangU or European, had 
attracted consideiabie crowds. The proprietor of tins 
house, was, I believe,' a man who sold or prepared 
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medicinal compounds and distilled •waters ; in the tuKches 
or* niches of my r6om, wore above thirt}’- glass 
bottles filled with liquids of different colouis ; Sih'r Kha'jt 
Bug, hoping to diseovor wane among these, applied one of 
the largest bollles to his lips, but finding the contents 
extremely’ nauseous, lie imprecated a thousand curses; not 
diieclly on the man who had combined sueli disgusting 
inn-redients, but on all the females in ivliose honour and 
welfare, that man might be supposed the most interested ; 
his wi\es, his mother, daughters and sisters. • 

Haji Xa'zcr {po tlic Zahet (LU) or chief, 

came to oflci me his sen ices, and I returned his insit 
about fw’o Iiours after; he entertained me in the usual 
manner with colcdns, coffee, sweetmeats, fiuit and sherbet; 

I observed duiing tins repast some of his women and 
children peeping at us from windows and behind curtains, 
at the opposite side of the court- Ile'^aid that wuthm the ' 
distance of one faisang, tlieic was an ancient clidrtdk 
an edifice having four laults, aiclies, or domes) 
coeval, pcihaps, Lour asp, or even •with Jemshi'd; 
but he ackowdedged that neither msciiptions nor sculptures 
of any kind, renianihd to evince its antiquity. I washed, 
however, to inspect these ruins, and had proceeded half 
a mile towards them, when a violent Shemdli (,JUa) or 
I^ortli wind suddenly arose, and brought such over- 
whehning clouds of dust as obliged me to seek shelter 
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in llic house, ^vhclc about five o’clock in tlic evening 
Falircnlicitb 4’liciinoniclor \\a^ at 6.^3. 

Scnistda, altliougli huge and populous, is ronsidcrccl 
only a P//ny (^_^w'),()i \ illagc ; lhal it vas loiinctly rcinaikahle 
foi the number of its cypicsscs, though at piescnl it exhibits 
but eight or ten, avc may mrer fiom the namc{’); other tiecs, 
however, abound iheie ; llic gai dens arc pro\crbially good, 
and the flints which they 3 'ield much esteemed at Shiraz. 
Ha MDALT.ATi Ca^vi'ni dcscribcs Scnisldii and Kuhcnjdn, as 
“ places m Fhrb belonging to the w ai m country, w ilh unw hole- 
“some air and water, and'gi cat abundance of d.itc-tices”(^). 
The liohsc, a biick stiucture, was ornamcnlcd with 

windows of stained glass, and, though not spacious, reckoned 
the best in Semisfan ; that winch I occupied lield the next 
rank ; most of the other houses weie small, mud buildings. 


o 


Sav or Saiv signifies the cypre^is, anti fsltin or rstun, added 

to llio name ofatlnii", expresses the place wherein it abounds or is tontained , as Gul- 
istan a flower-garden, or bed of roses ^ Ilindn-stan the 

country of Hindus or blacks , Ncfi;lirislan a cabinet or gallerv of jntiures. 

By a change of t> into b, and of> into / common in Persian and often occurring 
in other languages) the name of Servistdn is generally pronounced by jiersons of the 
lower classes, Sclbistiin, or Salbtslan, and I find that the Turks haic adopted this 
erroneous .pronunciation , for Mcninski in Ins “ In^titutioncs Lingu.e Turcicre,’' 
Tom II p. lilt (Vindob 1750;, having mentioned (^) 5crip, adds, “\ulg .S'c/ir, 
“ cypressus, cyparissus." 


*1)^ J j c__>3 j ^ “‘3 ^ ^ ^ ' 

MS. Nozhat al Colub, Gebgr. eh, 12. u' 
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Sonic allcrcation, happened here between i\\QZdhct and 
Mchmdnddi , respecting {he' Siursdt or allowance of provi- 
sions for men and horses (See Vol. I. p. 259); Shi'r Kiia'jst 
had piobabl}' been unreasonable m his demands; foi^HATi 
Na'zer appealed to the Prince’s and I oi erheard 

from my vindow a young lad enumerating the fouls, and 
butlci ; the biead, bailey and diflcient articles uhicli had 
been rcqiiiicd m such quantities, that another boy ex- 
claimed in an cxlempoianeous rh^me, alluding to the 
Mclniiduddr’s apparent voiacily and his lofty sounding name, 

^‘Ildiii SInr Khdn^ 

BclhcJt SJn'r dciuldn ! 

“ Bewaie* the Lion-Lord or Khan? na}’’, he is the 
Lion-toolhcd Khan’i^). 

The journey of this and the preceding day, through ’ 
a tract of nioic than fifty miles, sufficiently e^^nced the 
scantiness of population and the neglected state of agri- 
cultuie ; a few Ilidts, on their way to Fassa, weie, besides' 
our own paity, the only human beings, that we saw^ 


(®) SMr signifies here a “ Lion and K/i6n {^J^) a " Lord.” When 

placed after a proper name, Khan is a title of high rank, as Abu’lHassaN Kha n, 
(See Vol. I, p 2, note 1) But Beg a Turkish word nearly equivalent to 

gentleman'' and sometimes to "lord/ was the titlq of my Mehmfmddr , and Shir 
Kh&n his proper name, llebpcctiiig the pronunciation of Khan, Seep 69. note 3, 
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between ]\[alilu nncl ^vn'i^tan , Iv, o o** tljree spots ii'^ar 
Kdndu and Knti a Gumbtz, liJtd h' (ji foiced bv 
to yield a J)l'OIlll^c of luMiuaiit ciops. But from tliis 
counliy, liouevet dreary and ban on it seemed to me, 
matvy tra\cllcis might deri\e considerable giatification ; 
thp road in several jdaces oOeied toxiew plants appa- 
rently rare, and moie solid piodnclions of the earth that 
■were perhaps, worthy of minute examination. I had on tin*:, 
as on many former occasions, ample icason to lament my 
ignorance of Botany and Mineralogy. A \ic\\ of S'cm^irda is 
annexed, (See Plate XXXI), engraxed from my sketch, 
taken at a distance of about three miles on the Shiraz, road. 

' i 

521 . The man xxliom I had dislodged from his best 
room, and xxho, xxithout doubt, rejoiced at my departure, 
attended x^ery courteously xxhilst I xxas mounting my 
horse, this morning at half past four ; he xvas of middle 
‘’age and handsome ‘features, xxnlh a solemn expression of 
countenance; but in staining his long and floxving beard, 
the red hinna had been alloxx'ed so to predominate over 
the blue rang or zcasmah, that most of the liairs xvere either 
pink or purple; the operation of staining them; had not,, 
we may, suppose, been completed ; ‘hut the effects of 
this vai legated tincture xvere inconceivably ridiculous(’'). 


(*) Tlie men la Persia, of whalc%er age, with very few exceptions, stain their beartls ' 

and h^urhy an application of powdered and moistened leaves of the shrub htnna 
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He mquired with uiucli ceremony, bow I had passed the 
niglit. *‘l trust,” said I\e, “that tliou hast enjoyed 
“lepose; a person should sleep soundly in Ins own 
“house; docs not tins ^^llh all that it contains, belong, 
“to thee 

T\'e saw at one faisang from Sen'Istdn the chdrtdk of 
Minch Ha'ji Na'zer had spoken ; it lay on our right, 
about three miles off the road; and appeared, both to 
the glass and the naked eye, a buck building in the 
usual st}lc of Miisclmdn architecture; near it -were two 
mud-M ailed ^ illagcs , the only habitable dwellings of man 
that we perceived during a ride of more than thirty 
miles;' of the country-people not one,M’as seen, but 
many soldiers met us, leturnmg in bodies of ten or fifteen 
fiom Mailat, after nn unsuccessful warfare in Arabia; 
Mitlisomc of them Siii'R Kha'n entered into conversation 
and learned many particulars respecting the campaign ? 
they seemed to suffer inudi from, their ivounds and from 
fatigue ; and imputed to the misconduct of their leader 


or cjprus, and of the tpflsjpoft or indigo, gencrallv stjled by the Persians, 

when u ed for this purpose, rang: (i— ^j) or “colour” Oftliesedyes, the combined* 
effect, wlien the application is skilfully m inagcd, renders hair black to an intense 
degree , that thcAinna and rang" are used by Persian ladies will be shown on another 
occasion, iiitli the hinna they give to their nails, hands and sometimes the soles of their 
feet, il deep orange or reddish tint. The custom may be traced to very early ages, as 
appears from mummies found in EgJTit, tlie country tjiatpnnripally furnishes Turkey, 
and Persia witli hinni, which, to expiess the strongly aspirated might perhaps, bft 
better written hlivtnSt. 
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S^'pri: Kji'.'x. ai! (lip to 'i i.aii Ucy I, ad b„rn 

exposed My 7'lt!uj Huflai ^’''iiprj i lA fl ri tsa t in.'ior- 
InnC'. : ml oilen int> "r*up'vt d the. n fital '' itii r.f 

jiuiictiation ncnia'l ^‘'d: k Jvi' .'.v, to •’..h<ch he 

employed hU ^^o]U's.d tnerj;. of ianirtia'je : vj-hinr ti’at 
ui'^crace of a kmd the ino^l extniordmery. yet faimhar 
to the impure imaennulion o: Pt‘r>ia!5-. micht b^fih tiic 
innocent v. ives and dauL'hter= oflhatunforlunatv commander. 


The ceneral tendency of oer course this dav vas to- 
vrards tiie Jdist: r.t ti’m mdc' from Sen h 'da ne crossed 
the deep bed of a liver nearly dry: and one mile farther a 
smrdl running st^'cam : v'c then entered upon i.iiis and 
rocks, passine over a Ku^cl or mountrdn road, imercri 
and stony, but prettily vooded with small trees: at 
eleven or tvrelve mdes nas tiie Carji^rscni into 

Trhich vre rode^ and found its gloomy cells and vaults 
mouldering to decay : vithin tr-o miles of this vras ano- 

tlier Cara-canserdi vrith an Imdir.zddaL adjoining^ both in 

« 

a state of ruin. M'e had no’v a Ivanced into a spacious 
plain bounded on our left bv the ' -J' Kiih Hhcirr-.a-n, 

mountains said to produce great variety of game, and 
the Bszorr stone in pieces of uncommon magnitudegl ■ at 


C is erideu'Ivs cz'redeAred fro— 'fce 

zcslnst poison; ted tb s^ nz—e acco'cimc to ths 315 D ctronzry Bcrh~ 
itefijr, vrnsio— ed •'rSn^nnilr o' ^rr, “t-' porSJX, clenrse, or ^rnsL z-rnr;- zed 
psj m.’lr, * poisoa;" bnt m prccs-z of tin:? tee r tj) bring ozdned, il beenme 
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seventeen or eijrlitecn miles from Servistdn ive rode over 
tlic foundations of some buildings, but all now level with 
the o-round. 

O _ 


When v ilhin five miles of our nmnzil or halting place, * 
the village of Kcrm (j*/), often called Taug-i-Kcrram 
I turned off to the left with thicc of my paity, and 
vent by a most rugged and diflicult path to visit the 
*Calaa dtesh hnddah a.^) or “ Castle of the Fii e-Temple;’* 
this ruined forlicss terminates the Kuli Hharman, of which 
the extremity descends into a narrow pass called the 
Tang-i-dtcs]i knddali, wheic andOici mountain immediately 
arises. The castle exhibits little moie than Ts tones in vast 
and sliapcless masses ; of the original masonry some 
vestiges remain at the bottom, and some on the summit of 
the hill, wheic a ivall is still visible , and a few burges 
(^y) or towers appear on the almost perpendicular sides ; 
a spiing of admirable*-uater fills a reservoir or basin of 
considerable circumleicnce just below the castle and 
was once, probably, included wthm its pi 0011101:8 the 
water was so clear that we could discern .various' fishes 

y-fif/i) rrom the same d*ction iry we learn (hat the Arabians wite tlijs comiionnd 
word fiho'clir^ Tlic stone, so celebrated for alcMpharmick properties, 

(supposed or real), is chiefly found in that kind of the buz Luht j^) ot“ moun- 

tain goat, ’ called pizcni (ujli)* A figure of this creature mav be seen in the' 
“Amtenitates Exoticaj,” 7p 4 17), where the ingenious Ksempfer has giveji a full 
^ account of ilic stone itself, noticing the high estimation in which, when genuine, it 
was held bv tlic Persians “ Vi\ incidi in hominrm alicujus nomims qui rariorero 
lapidcm lutcr cariora sua non asservavent." (p,*403j. 
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nt llic depth of te\en or cirflit ieel Pioio this fountam 
v.'c proceeded Ino or three hundred \ards, and liaMng 
Glossed tlic lin){)id stream m a sliailov, place, di‘-co\crcJ 
llic “ of ^vhlcil 1 made a shcleh, copied miniate 

xxx'ii. 

]t is a single upright stone behveen ten and eleven 
feet liigh ; cacli of its four sides three feel sjx or seven 
inches broad, at the lover part; not quite so much 
above. On the Southern and ^Vestern sides arc circular 
spaces, one foot in diameter, and sunk about an inch 
into the stone; of these, the 'Western circle contains an 
inscnption nearly obliterated b\ time or the v'callier, 
for it bears no mark of violence; I could ascertain, 
hovcver, one negative circum'itance; that the cliaractcrs \vcre 
not (like the Persepolitan) airovr-lieaded, or nail-headed ; 
they seemed to me unquestionably Pahlavi ; but placed 
in four perpcndimlnr lines, tlie '’letters being large in 
proportion to the space comprising the lines, so that 
of this inscnption the words must have been few or short(-}. 
The other circle is higher on the stone than this, and 


(') In the first Volnme of this Work, p 234, I noticed a Pahlcri inscrip'ion at 
Shapir, of nhicTi the direction «-as nearly perpendicular; several medals of Sassanian 
K'ngs exhibit characters in a perpendicular line, on the Fire-altar; of^^hich 

however, it maj be observed, that tbe shaft afibrds too narrow a field, on medals, for 
■writing in a horizontal direction. (See Plate XXI, and the explanation of rt, in Vol. I. 
Appendix), 
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docs nol appear to hare cvci borne characters or any 
sculpliiicd dcMcc. I clijnbed on the shoulders of a 
SCI rant to examine the allar at top, and found it hollowed 
into a receptacle, like the inside of a boiil ten or eleven 
inches deep, •whciein, we may suppose, uerc laicl those’ 
mateiials vliicli scivcd to nouiish the sacicd flame. That 
a Slone exposed to the open air and vicissitudes of 
seasons should ha\c ictamcd the tiaccs of fiic, extinct, 
*piobably, duimg a long succession of ages, could scaicel}’^ 
be cxpccledi^'"). If it had been intended that the flame 
should blaze pcrpcluall}', the allar must have been 


coicicd , for ram, though vei3', larc in this counti}’’, does 
sometimes fall; a slight supcistiucture may have lested 
on foundations now peihaps concealed h}' the rude low 
vail or fence of large stones, wliieh enelose the altar, 
liaMns: a narrow eiitvance on the South, aceordins: to the 
plan given* 111 the iMisccllancous Plate, No 8. 




(") Tlic Iiuniing imlcrials mny not Inve come in actual contact with the, stone, for 
the Poms fill the atislidan or "rcccjilaclc of fire,” up to the bnm with 

ashes, on whu h as on a kiinl of altir, the) place llie sacred fire , “ on le remplit de 
“ cendre jusqu’ an bord, cc qni foniie nne cspccc d’autel, sur leqnel est le feu saerf: ” 
(Sec Anqiiclil’s “ Zendaicsta,” Tome II p 5JI) The fire and ashes m ly also base 
been placed in a metal lessel, ad tpted to the hollow of the stone altar , we learn from 
Anquctil du Perron (as abo\e quoted) that the “ofcscA dan ,” or " vase qoi contient le 
fen,” should be of metal , and is generally in India, made of brass or copper, this, 
filled with fire and ashes, the modern Parsis place on a stone called adosht, about 
half a foot high , “ L Alesch-dan est pose sur une picrre, haute d’un derai pied plus ou 
"nioiris, nomraec ytrfescAf ’ (Zendai iLid). However degenente in respect to height, 
' the Indian stone uia) be regarded as a representalne pf the ancient Persian Tire-altar. 
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Tiie modern Persians Innc abkained^ from injarinr this 

monument in consccjucncc ofa liadition v liidj rnark^ it as 

the K ad/?} 2 fill f. or :^pot ^'.lierc one of their ^amts. a 

ser\ant of .Vli) Jiad ajjpeared since liia deafli. m a-'. isior. 
€ 

to <=omc pious -Mu^elman. Jjtit I doubt vdiethcr this 
'cirpumstance vrould iiavc induced tlicin to take the 
trouble of constructing the inclosure v. ith an entranccj 
of v.liicli the situation appears adapted to an ori-inal 
and regular design- That the\' ackno’’ ]cde:e in this altar 
a memorial of the ancient religion, is evident fjom its 
present appellation : the [uSC' Sarg-i-Afhh Jiad- 

dali or “ Stone of the Pire-templc ; ' a name implvin'^' 
something more than the lo^v v,all or fence. I am 
inclined to regard this inclosure as coeval ^vith the altar, 
■wbicli those Avho came to vor^liip, approached tlirou^ii 
the Southern entrance ; tovrards llie East and Zsorth, 
it is partly formed of two or three stones of very 

r 

considerable dimens'ions ; these at the first and distant 
vieTv, brought to my recollection various remains senerallv 
supposed Druidical which I had seen in "^Valesand Ireland. 

There was a degree of solitude and tranquiiiitv, with a 
certain air of sanctity about this altar, that interested 
me exceedingly, and inspired such reverential feehn^s 
as I have invariably experienced in different countries, 
from the contemplatiorr of any ruined structure or ne£- 
le^cted place, irhich in former ages had been dedicatedA 
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by •whalcver lilcs, lo ‘the “Father of all” under an}-- 
of Ins .Aaiious names; feelings ver}’- poweifull^'^ excited 
even in the gloomy Cavcin of Elcphanta ; though not 
■without honor at the idea of human ■\ictims’ expiring 
there bcfoic the stupendous idols. Eut the icligion of* 
Pcisia. as lefoimcd liy Zoroastei, abhorred all ciuel 
sacnfices. the Temples erected by his disciples iverc 
not conlamintitcd uitli blood, and it pleased me to 
*beho\c that at the rustick altai near ■svhich I stood, the 
■vcneiablc Priest had made to the Dcit3’- no othei obla- 
tion than pia^cis and pine fiic(”). 


Xeai this monument of times long past n’ere a feiy 

ticcs, none icmarkablc citlici foi size or luxuriant foliage; 

% 

but most, appaicntl}' old. I fancied that the}’- might 
represent one of those sacred groves, foimcrly attached 
to iclmious structufes, and m eailici ages almost consi- 
dcicd as constituting of themselves a Temple. Among 
the tiecs appealed a diralhf t fdzl the blanches of ■which 
■were thickly hung ■with lags, as high as a man could 
coiucmcntly raise Ins hand. The holy tiees on ivlnch 
votive ofleimgs aic suspended by the Persians, I have 
aheady noticed m the fiist A’olimie of this ■woik; (p. 313 
and Appendix No. 9) 


("^ Such were ofrerell to the Paphian Dninity, vhose altars it iias unlauftil 
■* to stain with blood "Sanguincm anc offundere vetitum, precibus et igne 
“ puro altaria adolentur,” &c Tacit. Ilist Lit) 11 1 Yet in her honoui 
animals were dcioted and slain. "Hostia; ub quisque ^ov^sEet,” <Xc ib. 
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Piom the Firc-nUnr v.'c })ioePccte(l Dh-y ' or 

Yillaixc of Ta7i2-i-J\irm or. as llic na’ac lot'- -'C.'.- 

crally pronounced. Knrin)ir, v. hich a})j)(‘;n^ to be a iitde 


long: it is iniid-Y ailed and ha^ many fhraii-hmi: caoir 

« 

its distance from 'Sux’^fini j- gencraliy lecLoncd t 



farsang^ ; and is. probably t'roin t". cnly-'^ncht to t’drt^ 
miles. I suspected but could not asceitaiju t’.oil "Oine 
Yliere about the Firc-Aitar. pcrliaps at the ‘^t’ca>u ler inif 
near it. ■vre had entered Shciaiicduih (.• jIolA). considered 
in tlie fourteeiith century, n*; :in independent (Ustrict. 
but in earlier age-, as at present, confounded vith FaVi 

f 

under the more general denomination of this creat pro- 

* 4 

Tince^’*). Over much of t!ic country tlirougb v,h:ch ve 

passed this day> small bushy trec^ u’cre rattier thicklr 

scattered, besides fragrant shrubs and dou'ers: some of 

these seeming to me equally rare as beautiful. I gathered 

■vith the intention of delincatins: them vlJbt fresh and 

preserving them for ‘the gratification of a friend, cunoas 

in botanical researches; but they vere all accidentadv 

crushed and spoiled before 1 completed a draving of 

one: among these vas the iheb-bu (y S) a plant, as 

its name imports, of *'* nocturnal odour" which is said 

< 

to be so* powerful that it causes a vertiginous afiection 
resemblincr intoxication. 

O' 


(pj Respectjug Sh'b^^-rah zzd Kern, See the .Arpci:d ^ oIc — e, 3. 
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Ai living at Tang-i-Kctm wc found tlie ]\f clnnaudur’s 
gunuls i\nd 1113’ scivanls (who had been sent foiwaid 
with the ba^trao'c-nudcb, whilst I luincd ofl' to view the 
rnc-allai), still icniaining outside the walls, ancl iw^o of 
them w ouiuled b3' stones w Inch the v illagei^ had tlnovvii w hen 
tlie}' endeavoured to pass the gate. Siii'r Kiia^n Beg ^ 
howevei, soon removed all diflicullics, and I w’^as con- 
ducted to a room whcic some lagged mats atid caipets 
v\ cic spicad I'oi 1113' accommodalion on the dust3'^ cailhcn 
tlooi The walls wcic iudcl3' jilastcicd with cla3^ and 
had scveial dooiwa>s and spaces foi windows, but neither 
doors, w’lndow-fiamcs, shullcfj nor cmlams, dircctl3r 
undci was a shed foi cattle, exceedingly’ olfensivc fioin 
accumulated filth , 30! il is piobable that the village did not 
aiVord a betlci lodging than the loom assigned to me. 

Ilcie I spoil hcaid Siii'r Kii ' v'n, speaking in a v’^er3r 
angiy tone, declaimg ‘•the expediency of a bastinado, 
and applying most oppiobiious epithets (of wdiich the 
Pci Sian language yields an astonishing vaiicty) to those 

v 

who had wounded our sen ants and refused them admission; 
at last, I icceived a visit fiom four 01 fiv^c old men, 
each of them bunging a pisJiJcoslii or present; an orange, 
a jiomcgianate, a flowed, foi on sueh occasions any thing 
suifiecs, and to come ichi-dast (vj — or empty-handed 
^Avoukl have been an affiont. Shi'r Kha'n peisuaded 
them that I was wilting a statement of the outi'age 
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to be laid bcfoic tlic T’lincc, 'nnd sbc nppcannifc of 
Jiiy IcUcr-casc, v, jfh jnl: and j).ipcr-, ronfjrin.cd v, bat 
lie said ; they icprescnicd that tlic Zahef or Chief, 
V, as enjraf^cd on liu^'inos at and tlnit llifv had 

alread}" ])^ni:^llcd - tlie oflendel^ v. itii blovt. I declared 
‘in^‘'cir ‘^ali'-ficd and disnn‘:scd llieni. But Siii'a Kii 
did not so easily* Ijanisli all cu'^picion, and lie serrned 
to apprehend tliat some furllicr insult nnglit lie olfeicd 
to us; a cncinnstancc v. Incli lie v. as ninch interested in 
preventing; as, vlien appointed my iMnn'iA'xD-'Zn he 
became responsible v. ith his head, foi biingine me in 
safety back to Shiuiz. He chose foi his Khuh qdh (dZy.}, 
or slceping-placc, the bottom of sc\eral steps vhich led 
to m3' apaitmeiit, and there he caused his carpet and hJthaf 
or quilt, to be spread. I observed, in the even- 
ing. his men, and Agha iSlAHA'ncr.D unusuallv atten- 
tive to the loadiiiG: of their muskets; and 'mv sen'ant 

w * 

‘Ismael, for the first time, laid the double-barrelled 
English pistols close bj' mv' pillow on the floor. 

The night however, passed without alarm, but my 
repose was interrupted bv* various insects which crawled 
from fissures in the walls about mv bed. and often on 
face, giving rnc reason to regret that I had not 
bi ought a wooden fiarac that might have raised my 
mattress from the orround. One side of mv room form- 

O - '' 

ed part of the villfige wall; and immediately below 
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' llic open window was an ] hat’s black lent, in mIiIcIi a 
woman, by incessant singnig, endeavoured to soothe a 
scj nailing child. Dogs baiked and howled without in- 
tci mission, the bats flew about niy head -whilst ’darkness 
lasted, swallows and spairows succeeding them at day-^ ' 
bleak. Consoling 1113 self, howcvci, for the want of^ 
sleep, I endeavoured to leain the Ilidt lullab3% a wuld. 
and queiulou«:, but pleasing tunc; and m the morning 
Committed it to paper, with as much accuracy of no- 
lalion as my supeificial skill m inusick and unfrequent 
piacticc of the flute would a]low\ Da}’^ at length ap- 
peaied, and I hastened fiom a 'place so disagreeable, with 
much impatience, flaUciing myself that'odr next stage 
was to be at Fosagaido, the impel lal city of Cyrus. 

22. AVc left Taim-i-Kcrm before five. Our course 

w 

w'hich had ^ the last tw'o days been generally Eastern, 
now^ assumed, foi soijic miles, a ^diiection of neaily 
South South 'West, along the stony bed of a iiver, dry 
in summer, but conveying to Fasm during winter, a 
consideiable body of water. A stream from the Chash- 
mch-i-dtish Kaddch <ui^) or “ Fountain of the 

Fire Temple,” aegorapanied us several miles, conducted 
between aitificial banks, at a level of many feet above 
the dry River-bed , at five miles, close to the load, on 
our. light, were ’some walls and four barges or towers 
of a srnall castle, and a poor village, all built of piud> 
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ruined nnd dc=:crlcd; nl tiv indes our course l^ccnrno 

/ 

more dncclljy Soulliein; al .la‘'t <'av.' tlie, city: I 
slopped on a rising ground and '•kelched it, liranng S. 
S. E al llic dnUincc of ncaily tuo iinhis ; (See i’lalc 
XXXI ) IIcic, tliougli the adjacent mountaiiii, looked 
. parched and barren, the v, cll-cullivalcd plain promised 
an abundant crop ,* and b% the mullijdicily of drains uith 
Avlncli il Mas nilcrsGCtcd, c\iiHed the ingenuily of Per- 
sians ni every process of irrigalion. Xolrdlhslanding 
llie doubts v.'hich had arisen in iny mind rc^pccling 
the TomO of On us af da, (Sec p Cj). there still 

9 

r,*as a possibility of diseoeeiing here some vestiges of 
that celebrated jnoniinieiU; and I almost regarded this 
morning’s ride. as a journey made on classick ground; it 
was, in fact, baicly tlirce farsangs, or between ten and 
eleven miles; and I alighted before ciglit o’clock at a 
garden near the town- where as ShTr Khan* liad an- 
‘nounced mv ^isit 6v a messenger sent before us from 
Tang z Keim, several men of respectable appearance were 
■waitins: to receive and welcome me in llie Governor’s name. 
Roses and other flowers were presented with profusion; 
and I was led along straight walks between rovs of Cypres- 
ses and Chindr-Trees, for half an hour: a delaj' very iik- 
so ne to me, as there was not any reason for supposing 
tais spot the royal gaiden or paradise, whicli had contmned 
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tlic Tomb of C3rns(’'’).* A person M'hispeicd that my 
(lelcnlioij licic Mas conliivcd b}'’ desire of the Governor 
mIio Mi'shcd to piepaie for me a bUilable lodging in 
tins City , “ a place” said lie, “ foimeil}’^ remaikable for 
“ its extent and splendour, but not, ai, piesenl, atoimd- 
‘‘ 1112: in handsome or eommodioiis habitations.” 

From one mIio had thus alluded to the foimci state 
of Fn'isa^ I iiatuiall}' sought information conceimng 
any icmains of antiquity visible at that place or m its 
icinity , but his ansMers induced me to fear that if aii}’^ had 
existed, they m^cic iiom’-, as he dcclaied all totally JJierdb 
{‘-’W def.iccd and desli03cd. We proceeded toM^ards the 
toMii, ‘and met on the mu}’- a peison sent b}-- Mirza' 
IMohammld Takm (Jsj aas’ \)j^) the Governor, and many 
attendants Mdio vciy cciemoniousl^’^ accompanied me to the 
house, Mhci;c a small, neat 1 00111 had been fuimshed, with 
caipcts and cushions Ibi my accomn^odation. Here as 1 ^ 
sat at bicakfast, my canteens and the vaiious articles 
■which they contained, M'ere objects of extieme cClriosity 
to tivo old men ■whom Mi'rza Takki had appointed to sei ve 
me as guides about the city • and they weie particularly 
surprised at the assemblage of commodities, produced 

I 

(”) Etrai yap ev ITaffapyaSair ey rw TrapaSe/aw rw PairiKiko) Kvpou ekeivov Ta<pov. 
according to Arnan, (Dc Exped. Ale\ Lib. VI. o. 29). The account of Cyrus's 
Tomb giicn by this writer, and by Strabo, Onesicritus, PIniy, Soliuus, Curtins and 
Olliers, shall be examined m my future work on the History of Alexander, to which 
I have before alluded; (Sec p. G2-C3). “ 

N ' ’ 
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ill so iiian^y and sncli dislanl regions. AVcsl-Indian sugar 

€ 

and Chinese lea; uinc fioni Shiraz and from llic^ African 
Island of Madciia; chocolate made at Rio dc Janciio; 
English cups and saucers, kniics and folks; all furiiidi- 
' cd ample mailer of empiiry, and diicclcd the coiucrsation 
,lo a favouiilc topick, Yangidunia, “the new uoild,'’ or 
America; nhich, as I found on other occasions, most 
Persians suppose anlipodall}' situate cxaclR' under If^pa lid u. 

f 

My examination of the toun i\as soon completed, for 

its narrow* lanes arc not numcious, and halt the mud- 

built houses of which they arc chietly composed seem 

uutenanted and falling to luin; the few buddings of brick 

are not in better condition; the people, gcneiall3^, wear 

an aspect of poveity and misery’, and on leaving Fassa 

I might almost have used the words of Pietro della Valle 

who says, that he found in it nothing worth^g of remark 

but the palm or ^date-trees, w,l:ich are not seen in 

more Northern parts of the coimtr}’' ; the oranges and 

double ' narcissuses(^'*). He duly celebrates, howevci, that 

majestick, beautiful and most veneiable C3’’piess, ■which 

I had admired at the distance of seveial miles, and almost 

worshipped when standing beneath its shade. . A noble 
« 

tiee! and as that excellent Italian traveller affiiins, “^tlie 

■0"<>-0-»00<»^^»0<>0<VO<><>»0^00»0<>0»»0'00-0'C-0-»-<>'0'00»»<>»0*^ 

r 

C*) “ Ma nou vi trovai cosa degna di notarsi, fuor che si coniinciano a ^ edere alben ^ 
-“dipalme, che ncgli pacai della Persia pih addictro, c pih scttentnonali non ii 
sono. Vi notai anche copia di aranci, o di narcisi doppi,” &c. Viaggi, LctteralG, 
de ’27 di Lugho. 1622. 
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“ handsomest and JargcsC I ever beheld’’(^*). It has not, 
})iol)ably, mciea‘^cd since liK time (neaily two centuries ago) 
either in height oi bulk; for it was then very aged (molto 

annoso ) and its trunk v oukl fill at once the expanded arms of 

• ^ 

five men , ncithci docs it exhibit many S 3 imptoms of decay; 
yet It IS said to ha\c been, for above a thousand yeais,. 
the boast and oinamciit of Fnssa. 

* Although the Pcisians arc much inclined to gross, 
exaggeration in all accounts of their antiquities (and indecd 
011 ever}’’ subject), 1 must acknowledge that the inhabitants, 
of this cit}' did not endeavour^ as othcis have done, to, 
deceive me by -descriptions of uni cal monmntnts*. One of 
my gilidcs mentioned as the most ancient that it possessed,, 
a laige cmdict oi chdrtdh of brick, witli two rows of 
windows conspicuous at a distance of some miles among, 
the low, mean, mud-built houses» It appears m my view 
(Plate XXXI, No. 2), on the right ofihe great cypress. , 

I found it to be an edifice, perhaps tin ee hundred years, 
old, of which the upper story seemed originally designed 
as an habitation for the living; the lower part was a 
receptacle foi tlie,dead ; the floor being chequered with 
many tomb-stones.. The body of some pious Imdmzddeh, 
who had died, according to certain legends, in the odour 


(“) " n pill bello e’l pill grande chc lo Labbia'niai veduto m vita mia, poiche, 
"^il suo tronco — dove da basso e solo pnma di dividers!, (anto grosso, q^uanto 4. 
" pena possono abbracciar cinqne persone unite in giro,*’ ib, o 


02 
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of ‘=nnctity, ”.n' Jicrc j-iic-r j-.c-a , r- a grc'*^ favour 
my <fUH]t> i*]^o”C'd iii*' lo fi'- ji Jo Ji t'r't 

I mjght }yj cciifii'd l)^- htc ‘'I'jii? of a 1 on :.2cd '"O^tdr.n 

l 3 encli on V, hi( h ' Jonl the c.irfr--, nnjJOriO ell;- ^•'ro.'od 
by a cjv ooarso and cm;* ’-Cil or cini'on o‘' bb'c ai ‘I 
,rji 3 te ‘-tnpcf} linen. Ihff. loi- a iiiornentj I irdtiired 
iir%-C'ir in fj'iH'.ini: 10:1? die ‘-oot, ro ' noliTi'C''! ?' a 
ccinctcp* ol’ .Uioc/////'/;;'^. iiiiidi^ li;j’ r onre b' ion^c 1 to tLo 
ro\al garden vdneh coinpri-cd tiic I'amb cf C : y: ‘\io 
splendid furniliire of Mo M-ri,’-. '-CjonOdral rlnoil ' t; 

bis golden cofbn : bi:^ c mcL ■ ^ agoiMc u fo-crii;.' or 

/• 

3iaiigmg=: of Babylonian ly :nv:ae’'>rc ; t!.e pr.-]dc ca; pels, 
tbe cups, the jev. cl' and oll’er in.pe i^l o^'^ainciil'''"’^. pre- 
sented tlicir'-ehc' to np. imam a-.ion.and 1 remained a*" Idle, 
unconscious I'nat Ui ’. c; cs ’ cic b\cd on ohjcc’s so duTl.-ent 
and so disgusting: but one of tbe^ amdes. mistaking 
tbe cause of tlii^^ abstraction, began to recount ”ilii much 

r 

complacency, the vfrtucs and mirack^ of his favourite 
Sheikh, bj' v.hose barbarous name (mhich I ’nave forcotten) 
the pleasing illusion vas instantly dissipated, and I turned 
abruptly from tbe grave of a viJe Mohammedan saint. 

In hopes, bov.'ever. of discoveringt’natinscription. vrhetber 
in the Greek, or in the ancient langmave of tins coun- 


0 j See tlie W£>.cj y^zr-if llie c/ji-t;;, the ->5—7-0 in Bo 2-r:d 

other thing; preserved in tfceXortb of Cvrus. zzcmtiinz ‘o Arrmo, T3e Bn ei Alex. 
Lib. ^ I. 2^7; See zlso tIicsccouDts/'jf this ZuoDcn-ent edven b) Slrsbo^znsi Ceitrxs, 
Tihoserrordi I shall her^fler compare vith Arnan 5. 
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li}', Mlncli, ns Soyie aulliois have related, vas engraved 
on the •monument of Cyfiis(^"), I examined eveiy stone 
that boie ihc appeal ance of sculptuie here and^ m othei 
bmial-placcs, and vliciesocvei any could be found. ^ Of the 
cpilaphs many vcic Arabick ; but nolle, as the charac- 
tei and dales suflicientl\f c\mccd, of an age that entitled’ 
them to nolicc. Seveial tomb-stones exhibited the form 
of a C3pie‘5s: and might be heic supposed to lepicscnt 
the neifihbouima: lice, which w now, as in ihc time 
of Pietro della Valle, and probably many centuilcs before, 
held m almost ichgious vencmlion. But this device is 
not pecuhai to the ccmclciics’' of Fa^sa, I have tiaced 
It fiom ihc Pei sum Gulf to the Caspian sea. fiom Mazenderdn 
(or n>icama) to Constantinople, and tire tree itself is 
dedicated to the dead m both extremities of Asia ; la 
China, as in Tuikcy. 

A "man of no contemptible autlioiity infoimed. mC 
that fig;uics of ticcs and flowers were sometimes carved 

O 

on scpulchial stones to denote horticulture as having 
been the vocation of the person inteired beneath , thus 
a soldiei’s giave is often designated by a sword But I 
ascertained m a multiplicity of instances, and he leadily 
acknowledged, that the cypiess was not appiopriated 
to gaideneis, oi to any particular class of people ; and 

^ ^ ^ 


(") Sec Slrabo, Plutarcb, Arrian, &c. 
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It ^voll]d be en'^y to sliov.*, ^^erc ^vt\\ dcmon-lrnlion 
ncccssarv. or suited to a liooK of traecb, that,' in aecs 
of icniotc antKiuitv and in countnos '.iduly ‘•r,par<i‘cd 
fiom tins tree iia-> been ‘-o lafnnately a^-'ociatcd 

^vlUl the torn!), th'nt jiocls ha\c cinplo\cd a 'variety of 
epjllicts to cxpicss it'^ funereal cliaiacter, 

TJie governor, I^friiKA Takkt, sent \ne llic cii=fomary 
presents of fruit and s''vcetineat‘>, v.illi a incs'.igc signi- 
fying that .had Ins healtii permitted, lie should liavc 

■waited on me in per-on ; at Ivo o’clock J returned this 

* 

compliment by a msiI, at his house, and found Ihm a 
* « 

man of unv. icldy bulk and sickly aspect ; muffled, though 
the sun -was extremely pov.crful, in a bnrdni oi immense 
cloak of scarlet clolh(’"). He expressed every inclination 
to sen'e me; but perceiving him enfbanassed by efforts 
to support conversation. I soon took leave,- and proceeded 
fo ^ madrassah or college of winch he bad laid 

the foundation many 3'ear5 ago : a spacious and handsome 
edifice, but already in a neslccted state , the masons are 
no longer emplo\-ed, nor is it probable that the work 
■will ever be completed. Trom tins I -went again to the 
great C3^press, and, through the door of the Masjed or 
Alosque, near ■which it stands, "was permitted, to view 

f 

(”) A rain coat, dafani, so called froni iaran these 

■n'ords are geuerally pronounced icroon and iarconi. 
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’ llic iiilciior of this builclii>g, ■s\hcic four or five JDci'vhhes were 
cno-no-cd in then devotions. Idcrc I observed some modern 

O C? ^ • 

loinli-slones neatly carved ; one particular!}’', containing 
an insciiption m "iciy pretty vcises, on a wofnan who 
had died three years bcfoic, was a piece of sculpture * 
not inelegant. That I stopped to admire and read the 
lines aloud, seemed to afibid my companions both 
pleasure and suipiisc. The hlosque is old, and like 
Uiciy building m the place, tending rapidly to decay. 

A man named Kaubela' GiiolaV \jJ), vlioni 
the governor had sent, conducted me to the celebrated 
orange gaiden by which the air vas rendered delightfully 
fiagraiit, c\cn at a consideiable distance. Here under 
some shady trees I vab invited to paitake of lettuces, 

V ashed in the Iian'z oi icscivoir that supplied with water 
the little nils constantly flowing through every walk, and 
^.as itself, as I understood, abundantly filled by the chaslimah 
i (Itciih haddcJi, or “ stream from the Fire-Temple,^^ before 
mentioned. Karbela' Giiola'm was shrewd, facetious 
and vell-infoimcd ; he had visited some i emote piovmces 
of the Empiie, and entei tamed me vith many extraor- 
dinary observatioijs. He had seen the sculptures of 
JMsetiin and Kirmdnshdlt, and his account of those 
antiquities conesponded so perfectly to the descnption 
given by different tiavellers, that 1 expected from such 
a man the most accurate information, respecting whatever 
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I 

vcsligcs of former ages iiuglil ujL irmain )n llio Mcmilv 
of i'V/ASY/, llic j)lacc ol’liis own abode, bill he aekiioii Icrlged 
Milh sonic degicc of ieluf'lanc( , llial i( v. as ik )1 ptj-sddc, 
al prcscnl, to diseoier any, “a (Micitmslanre/’ he added, 
“cxccLdingly -wondeiful ; as all Ihc uoild Kiioas llial 
ihis ^\as a lioiirishinii: (aly many ihoiis.ind yeai-, ao-o.'" 
Oi(c of the old guides said sonielhiiig conecining a 
Kabrgali-c-F(irdm(irz oi “’Foinb of Fa a I'iUA i;;;;''’ 

the name, Lhougli veiy unlike Cat Xiid.sk \u, (oi Cmus), 
ivas, of ancient celebiitj" among the Feisians, (Sec ^'ol.I. p. 
204), and T immedialel 3 ’’ cxpiesscd a disiip of evamining the 
monument. JvARBnr.A' (jiIola'af loaihlj olfeied lo nccom- 
jiany me, but dcclaicd, at the same time, that llic object 
was not Avoitli}^ of mspcclion. We lode about one mile, 
to a small mud-built village, vlieie the tomb, on winch 
I had rested some famt hopes, appealed to have ori- 
ginally consisted of four brick pillais, siippoi ting, probably, 
an arched or vaulted loof, for stlch are not uncommon 


in the cemeteries ; but this, like most of the adjacent 
houses,' had fallen to rum ; there irere a few sepulchial 
stones of modem date: they roveied the graves of 
Muselmdns. 


Having explored seveial other places in this neigh- 
bourhood, I returned to the city, extremely dissatisfied 
with the result of my antiquarian lesfearches; for His- 
torians and Geographers confirm the local tiadition that 


( 
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assigns a very ancient ’origin to Fassd, or Basa'i thus 
during many centuries the Persians have affected to ■write 
in the Aiabian manner, a name which, as' we are - 

informed by a critick, and authoiized by analogy to 

> % 

believe, was PaSfiC^). Concerning this name it will be- 
iieccssary elsewhere to offer some etymological remarks I' 
shall here only stale that, according to one manuscript copy 
of Tabri’s great Chronicle, out of four m my collection, 
Jjflsa vas founded by Da'ra'b, the son of Bahman, 
and father of Danus whom Alexander conquered 


Ebn IIaukal’s description "of this place has already 
been published ; and agrees so nearly with ’the ■w’^ords of 
the Sdr ol hclddn, that it is sufficient to quote the latter ; 


C*) Ghola'm Mohammed* Ghauthi m an Octavo MS. 

Volume of Annotations on the Tohhfat al Trahein its'), a celebrated poem 

composed by Kha'ca'NJ, m the luclflh century of our era, says ^ 

J luJ ^ j*\j — tu*S 

" Fassa is tbe name of a city near the territory of Shiriz, called in the Farst, or pure 
"Persian, Pasta; and Abu al Kheir, (surnanied after the place) Fassavi, was from 
"that city," Ac. Thus Piruz becomes FtiHz, Parasang, Farsang , Sepid, Sejtd 
&c In the Pafilavi or ancient Pcrsick, such as it appears on medals and gems, vie 
find but one character to represent P and F. Tlius in HebrevV the letter 0 fP), serves 
to express F, and " Francii^s,’’ is written Dlpiy'lORID Prantzishlcus, and IheArabicfc 
name (^^1 yl) •'Aim alfaraje,” 11*10 Abu al pat age Sec tlic fourth part, 

ofBartoloccii Bibhoth. Rabbin, pp. 250, 363. 

■» 

Lu ^ UuJ J 

MS, Tartkh i Tabri, (No. 3 of my c'ollcction), Hisf of Da'ra'b. 


O 
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Fn^sa Jii Jiingniludc, length and hicadlii is ec|iial nnd 
“ siindar to Shiraz, and pielLiabie on aceounJ ol llic 
“gicatci punty ol‘ its an and v.’ator; ail the biulding-5 
“at aic constineled of cla\ , and in the houses, 

“ C 3 picss-A\ood IS chicfl}' used; and it i\ an annent 
' “ cilv ; ^\llh a casllc and ditch, and foi tification‘-, v.ithiii 

r 

“which aic the bdzdr<^ or maikct-placc‘'; and in this city 
“aic found all the fiuits of cold and ^^alIn regions, 
“ collected togethei ; heic arc dales and walnuts, siioic and 
“ oranges^X^^). The Stir al bekkin in another place, notices 
the rich embroidei3', the cloth of gold, and manufacture 

4 

of hangings for which ‘Fassa was remarkable in the 
tenth century”, * this passage, almost verbally translated, 
ma}' be seen in the printed work of Ebx Haukal, p, 132. 

Abu'lfeda' denves his account of Basa' or Pasa', from 
Ebst Haukal, as he himself acknowledges'^--), adding 


Ue \p> j >1 j aAI) JiU* . JjISU j-i j ('^) 

_• Li^vuil j ‘Ail> mj.u AjJo JUjeJLil jA 4i 

u^j ul J \s^'J * ^ 

, tA ^ iXwU ^ ^ t.** (Ukj 

MS. Sur al heldan. ^ '""V* J J 

O Abclteda begins Ills Arabick description thus j^'l 

in the Greek translation of«bicb Ebn Haukal’s name appears strange to a dassick 
cjG H TToXtt ITaira tori, Kara roy cfx~j’XaouKaX, &c See the Geography of Abl’i.- 
FEDA with a Greek version by hemetrius Alexandrides, p, 272, 273, Vienna, 1807. 
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liOMC\cr, a icmaik; lliat’thc city was called Fasa' accoid- 
ing to Oic Arabick mannor, and lb e local dernative, as 
a native oi inhabitant of it, Fasdvi . but that such a pel- 
son, b}’’ the people of Ft'ns, was st^ded F as^isirii^). 

s 

Next in chionological order must be cited Hamdallah^ 
Cazvi'ni’s account of Fasdr, as the name appears m my 
best copies of his woik. “In the beginning,"^ sa3"s he, 
•“it vas elected by Fasa^r, the son of Taiimuras 

“Di'idand, baling been destroyed, it was repaired by 

* 

“ Gusiitasp, son of Loiirasp, a Monareh of the Caimaan 

“ d^'iiast}'^ ; liis grandson, Baii:man, completed the build- 

^ / 

“ing and called it Sasdn ; its plan had 'been originally 
“triangular, but in the time of Heja'je Ben Yusee, 
“a man named Aza'dmard, his collector of revenue, 
“ renewed the edifices under a different form ; when again 
“ ruined bj’.llic Shcbdngdi iaiis, the Atabeg JaVeli caused 
“it to be rebuilt. And it has been ,a considerable city,, 
“and possesses many territories; its climate is warm, and 
“ not having any nvei, it is supplied with water by artifi- 
“ cial conduits ; it yields the fruit of cold and warm 
“ countiies ; of the places dependent on it, Shek and 
“ Riid and PcishJcdndt are of the garmsir or warm region. 


(J^l J <1 _j Uui lUj^b jJUj Uuj ^ 

^ ' Abu’IiFEDA, as above quoted, p. 272. 
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an opportunity of consulting; ilor is ite\cr used by the 
Persians -ulien speaking of this placcf''"). 

Tiic iiairali\c of nn tiavds niust not be here inter- 
rupted b}’’ an antiquarian dibCu«;sion of considerable 
Icnglli respecting the Tomb of Csnis, v.liicJi niri}' licreaftcr 
foim the subject of a j)articulai essay; mcanv.liilc, as that 
ancient monument lias jirobalily excited tlic curiosity of 
some readers, I refer tlicm to the Ap])cndiK of this Volume 
for a passage extracted from my of Alexander, 

■written in the 3 car 1809; the onh portion of that v.ork 

liitheito committed to the pi css. 

« 

* f 

On tlie tu'cnty-third, u’c left Fa^^a, at five o’clock in 
the morning; and passed, within half a mile of the town, 
a castle with man3’' hurges or towers ; the ■walls, rccentl}' 
built of brick and mud, had alrcrfdj' fallen m several 
places; a little farther, we went mto the flourishing gar- 
den called Fahmetdbdd (jbUU*^) belonging to the go- 
vernor^ Jsli'nzA' Takki; licre I was overwhelmed with 
loses; in gathering of which, it appeared to me, as on 
many other occasions, that the Persians content them- 

t 

(p) The btanascript Dictionaries JeMngirl and Dtrlidn Kalica inform us that 
g-erif or girrf with the vov el accent is equivalent to medinah 

shahr Tjcldeh <S.c and signifies a " town or citj,” thus 

(•^ Vetsth gird ( 4 ^ and D6r6b gird t — >]j\A imph ulics^ which 

those illustrious personages, Sia'vesh, Veiseh and Da'ka'b founded, or rendered < 
remarkable. ‘ 
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schcs MiUi the flmver, Avliich they pluck without either 
green Ica\cs or any portion of stalk. Fiom this gaiclen 
Ave proceeded in the dncction of South South East. 

I had not altogctlicr relinquished my hopes of finding * 

in the Bcluliit of Fassa, or distiict dependent on that city,, 

some Intel esting remains, for Ka it be la Ghola^m had taught 

me to expect both there and at Ddrdb, many objects 

tiliich he dcsciibed m his usual vague manner, as mdl-i- 

hadhn JU) “ things appertaining to antiquitjx'’-’ 

About two miles fiom Fassa avc descended into a bioad 

and deep ditch, now Avithout Abater, inclosing a piece of 

land aboA'c a mile squaic, through this’ lay our road; 

I aligh’lcd to inspect a vast pile of earth on tlie left Avitliin 

this mclosure, it rises abruptly from the level ground 

like an insulated mpuntain, yet is, piobably, artificial; 

indeed, according to popular tiadition, one of the most 

ancient kings being desiiDus of erecting»a castle here, caused> 

/ 

the clay and sand Avliich compose this heap, to be 
brought from Hindustan; as the foundations formed of 
llie local soil had proved insecure, and frequently crum- 
bled aAvay. By a steep and difiicult path I climbed to 
the summit of this* acropolis ; fiom so elevated a ^situation 
the AueAv Avas uncommonly grand ; Fassa bearmg North- 

East; at its foot runs a small stream; and some holes 

« 

,m the sides, made perhaps by jackalls or other beasts, 
terminate, it is supposed, in caA’^erhs AA^here treasifres of 
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incalculable vnbic arc perpetually guarded by talismans 
and dragons. Vestiges of buildings, lliougli no^ visible 
on the heap itself, arc numerously scattered over the 
plain below; and among scvcial large stones v.hich I 
examined, one seemed to have been inscribed with cha- 
.raclcrs; but these wcic few and very rudely cut; tiicy 

t 

appeared as in the IMisccllaneous Plate, No. 9- 

This place is called, aftei its reputed founder, Calaa z Zo^ 
hdJCf “the castle of Zoiia'k, or Dueiia'k;" 

a name which Peisian etymologists derive fiom the 
vvwds dch-dlci (lJI alluding to ten vices or defects 
by which thzit tyrant was rendered odioiis(^). 

% 

A little beyond this, and about a mile off the road 
on our right, was the Dhep Dastah iS) or “ village 

of Dastah/’ At four miles from Dissa' we discerned, 
also on the right, and crowming the summit of a lull 
near its extremity, an object which resembled, on a 
distant, view, some of our British Druidical Cromlechs. 
It lay above a mile off our road ; and tlie interjacent space 
consisted either of ploughed or inclosed land, or pieces 
of ground divided by various diains which seemed to 
render them almost impassable. But wdien a peasant 


C”) That Zoha'k, Dhoua'k, or more properly Deha'k {tor \n Pahlavf it is 
written, appears to be the name nliicb by addition of a common Greek 

terininatiob became Deiohes {A>]wki]s) I have already observed, in Vol. I. p. 49. 
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fioin llic village of Daslch infoimcd me that the subjeet 
of my UKiuiry vas a sang' khph Kadim lSjJ) “or 

“a \eiy ancient stone,” and called the Khdueh i Gabrdn 
ajU) “ 01 mansion of the Firc-worshippers,” all 
obstacles vanished and I soon found, myself ascending 
the sleep and rugged mounlam on Avhich it stands. Jts* 
singulai appeal ance induced me, -whilst yet beloiv the 
le\cl, to alight and make the annexed delineation, (pi. 
XXXII). It IS a mass of stone or rather of the hardest 
cement m Avliich stones of diflcrent kinds and colours 
arc tliickl}’’ mci-uslcd, and become united as m one 'solid 

lock, of an irregular oblong foim, about fifty feet long, 

* ’ 

and twehc or thiitcen high, ^Mth a passage thiough,. 
not directly from one extrcmit}’^ to the other, but issmng 
on the left side; on the light aie trvo or three small 
openings or fissures ’ In the plan, ivhich I sketched on 
the spot, and have given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 10, 
letter a coi responds to tlic mouth or cfitiance, about eight’ 
feet wide and foiii feet high, represented in the view ; 
&, denotes the passage, c, the entiance or opening on 
the left side, d, e, the fissures in the right side, /, the 
foundations of stone walls -with a narrow entiance, g, 
foundations of other walls. 

Prom this it is evident that ait has been here emploj’^ed, 
^although the principal object must be, as appealed to me 
(but my companions denied) a work df nature. It is nearly 


p 
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]]at oil llic ouhido, ]ikc a laiL^c (aide or allar, and the 
})assagc, ivliicli J niimUclj' (‘\aniincd, is not above lour 
feet liigli, spiooth oil tlic sides and npjK-r part or ceding, 
and in some places eonsidcr.ibly jiolishcd ; but J could 
not disco\cr any . inscriplions oi othci scnljjturc-.. The 
•viljagci 'wlio desciibed this -^^ork as a inonuiiicnt of 
aiilKjuit^s liad iiientioncd that carved figures and remains 
of edifices •were Msible hcic; besides the foundations of 
walls, expressed in the plan, ’i\e traced for scveial liundred 
3'aids about this spot, iiuincroiis \csligcs of stone and 
inortar-buildings. Near the entiancc oftheoutci inclosuic, 

r 

maikcd J) on the light 'hand, is a deep well, and tlie 

* I 

mountain is ashed at its base, by a cleai running stream; 

I 

on the bank of this we pciceivcd a ludc stone exhibiting 
the outlines of two buds, as rcpicscnted in tlic JNJiscella- 
neous Plate, No. 11. The stone is about two feet long. 

<. We then proceeded, and overlook the baggage which 
had been sent on, at the village of Sahruiud five 

miles from Fassa; three miles further we saw the tillao-e 
of MoUammedahM on our left; and soon after 

reached the foot of Kuh-c-mkrch c^S) or ‘‘s.ilver 
“ mountain, where, as a peasant informed us, mines had 
formerly been workcd(*®) ; there was here a small, cleai 



(*') This mine had probably been abandoned, like many others in Persia, Mlicn the > 
produce ivas found inadequate ‘lo the labour of •working, or when, as the peasant 
significantly said, deh Uharjc null Msd oj) “the erpense amounted 
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biook, also the bed, no^v A\illiout water, of a large 
ri\er. At about clc\cn miles, avc passed between two 
steep and loek}' mountains, oui path ciossmg the dry 
rner-bed; and on the summit of a lofty hill’, towaids 
the lelt, A\c saw a ruined huvge or ^ tower. map* 

■will shew the inflexions made by our course hitherto^ 
Fiom this place a\c ad\anced nearly South-South-East, 
o^er an exlensnc plain m many parts very highly 
•cullnatcd. On the left, close to our road, was one 
Milage, much decayed, called Dliep KhnuaJedh (cIlW iS) 
with a lew date trees ; and another, the D/icy Sandn 
{Ju^ fS) a little fuither, on Qur light, where the trees 
Mere more numcious; also the village’ of Fedishgdn 
About three miles farther I took a sketch of 
Zdheddii with its date-trees, and the tomb of 

Its rustick Saint pr Imdmzddch : a better and larger 
building of this kind than many villages can exhibit. 
The most distant hills appearing m the annexed View 
of this place (See Plate XXXI. No. 3) are called, as a 
peasant informed me, the Kvh-Calaa i Tavara or moun- 
“ tains of the castle of Tavara;” a name which I never 
saw, written, but believe to have been erroneously pro- 

“ to ten ; the profit only to nine ” This expression was proverbially applied to the 
mines of Kerim, as Tavernier informs us, (Voyages, Liv IM, " Noker£ Kerren 
"dehkrage noh hasscl . e'est a dtie;largent di la mine de Ktrten, ou Von fait dix 
' ” de depensc peat en retirer neuf,” 
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'“snid lie/' llint T)(n'{ib is* an adniiiablc place; that the- 

% 

“ people ^ theic cxlrnct vei^' sUong anack fiom dates, 

“ and that they aie ahsays diunk.’^ , 


I found the inhabitants of Zdlicddn extiemely civil and 

t 

obliging; they fuiiiibhcd me Mitli a plentiful dinnei of 
lamb and fouls; poinegianates, apples, small and not 
cpiite iipe, but of pleasant flavour, and excellent dates 
ujiich they recommended as being mdh-Jahrinn JU) 
the pioducl of Jahrum{^) , besides roses, lavishly bestowed, 
as usual. The principal KcdUiodd, or householder, now 
repicscnting the’ Zdhet, paid me a respectful visit, and 
seemed anxious to show what he consideied most worthy 

of notice in the village or its vicinity ; I accompanied 

» 

him about half a mile to a large and handsome gaiden, 
on enlciing uhich he immediatelj’- offered me two or 
three floweis, “ not," said he, on aecount of their beauty 
“or their fragrance, but to signif}*^, jhat the gaiden is 
“3'our^ OAin." Here we walked m a plantation of date 


♦ ♦ ♦♦♦ » o-<>. 


(“) A town of Pars, situate Southward of JFassa.it was in the tenth century remark- 
able, according to the MS. Sur al Bcldan, for n manufacture of the silk stuff originally 
called Vashi trora Vash in Turkestin When Hamdallah composed his 

Geographical work in the fourteenth century, Jahnim was a citj’ of middling rank, 
hut of ancient foundation, for he ascribes it to Bahman, the son of Isfendyar, 
he notices the warmth of its air, and its strong castle called KhiirsJtch We 

read in the MS. Chronicle of H a'fiz A'dru', that among those w ho formerly governed 
F(hs, the reigning prince always assigned Jah-um to the person whom he appointed 
Ips successor. The dates of Gaom arc celebrated by Dr Fryer, (Travels, p 242, 
Lond 1098), and Sir Thomas Herbert calls it Jaarovfn, (Travels, p 129, 3rd edit. 
1005). I observed that by the lower classes its-oianie was pronounced JiiAroon. 
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trees, nar u madch f.-jlt , iiKilc nnd female/’ and -seated 

i 

oiirscl\e«, at llic ad-i-rnidn-r-hdt'h (cj that place 

in the very centre of the inclo-urc from -idfich four 
^^alks. one exactly like another, hrancli olTat rieht angles ; 
in tins spot is generally a hm:-z or rc‘-er\oir. sujiph ins 
AHlli 1^alc^ the liorder'^ of c«ich v.-alk , Init an e\e accus- 

r 

lomcd to the neatness of Ilnsh"]! horticulture' is oliendcd 
by the M'ceds and stones, aliov.'cd to remain in mo-t 
Persian gardens, among bcaiitiful shnibs and doners. 

My inquiries on the subject of antiquities n'crc not 
attended ndtli much success : an old vdlascr vdio had 

f 

joined the 'Icdhhodd dunng our ramble, mentioned a 

cemetery’ yvhicli contained inscriptions in the Khat-i-hufi 
1 

( '‘or Cufic character.’^ As I knenr that by 

these terms or b\’ Khat-c~Trangh European 

characters, the people of this country most commonly 

, desenbed whatever, kind of n-riting appeared ancient, or 

was to them unintelligible, (for so tliey denominate the 

and even the arrozo-headed or PeiscpohVon letters) : 

I hastened to view those monuments, passing through 

another garden, the property of a widow, whose brother 

as her representative, complimented me on entering the 
< 

door, with some fruit and flowers. Adjoining to this, 
in a place, not used by the last or present generation 
for the purposes of interment, were many tomb-stones, 

r 

inscribed with well-cut epitaphs in the Arabick language: 
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of these, the most ancmiit tlial I could discover, vns 
dated iii, tcsaain TlO setmmeU (ajU-j j or 690, corres- 

ponding to the }ear of onr era, one thousand J^vo hundred 
and ninety one. 

Accoiding to the statement of my companions, seemmgl}" 
exaggerated, the village of Zdheddn comprised thr^ie 
hundred families or houses , and was supplied candts 
oi artificial conduits, vitli water not remarkable either 
for clearness or salubrit}'. 

24 IVc began oui journey at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, after a most tedious ride 'of twelve^ lipurs reached 
the monzil or halting-place, Khusfachi an inconsider- 

able village, said to be distant from Zdheddn ten faisangs ; 
but It IS, more probablj’, fortj’’ miles; of these, thirty four 
presented such a picture of depopulation as cannot 

easil}’’ be imagined , fpr having passed the mud-built 

• * 

hovels of Nosrdhdd we saw not dunng that space 

one house, nor, besides our own paity, moie thap one 
human being; the road was m general rough and bad; 
extending ivith a dreary sameness over long tracts of 
flat and barren country ; or passing among lugged, stony 
hills; and in manj’’ places so nairow as scarcely to 
admit a loaded mule , there was neither a river nor a 
1 mining stieam of anj'- kind; not above ten oi eleven 
frees, and onl}’^ one well, of v Inch, even extreme tluist 
did not induce me to taste the water a second time. 
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The annexed map v jil ‘^i^cv’Our dnccdon; the prin- 
cipal objects noticed tlii^ clay vere. the road to Jahn'm. 
turniii" off on oar rmht tovards the Soath-ITst* vithin 

'^4 ” 

the first tliice niilc' '•eecr.d fine fields oi‘ corn; at tlircc 


miles and a half, tiic deep channel (no*'* ■''dthont 'atcr) 
of a considerable nver ; at four injle= a ^nilace calltd 
'XhunfhJi on the right, vitha fc v cyprciscs and 

date-trees : at five mj]e> on the right, t ro iiills rescmblin^r 
those conic.il heaps of earth aUiicIi in various parb of 
the V oriel appear to have been formerly constructed as 
sepulchral monuments; on the summit of one is a hurcc 
or tower: erected, accordifi^ to tradition, about two iiundred 
years aso. bV the great ^Monarch Siia'h Abba's 
in honour of the officer v }io presided over his stables : 
tliis imfortunate man on some ill-founded suspicion, he 
had beheaded, and discovering proofs of his innocence 
immediately after the execution, caused the bodv to be 
there interred: theheap or hillodk is denominated Ttl-i- 
m'lr-alhur ^ which may be translated the Chief- 
” SToOm's tumulus" in either sense allowed to thi=; latiu 
word by the old grammarian Ser\-iusy-}. XearU' opposite 
on the left, was 2\dsrdhdd above mentioned, a small vjllase. 


y} “Tce!:!cs; izo'o tem tcintrs; zl.u.s sepcJcLi^irr.*' 5err 2 d Vjrr- .Tji. II. 713. 
Bnt the d.caoair’ss do not a^5_n llie Lzttsr serose to fs! ' ^ ; c r to 

7/1 ia HebreT, idtioasa it lazy be irap’^'ed. In the Tcrki'b vc'd ■eb'c'h 

ibe PersSms prononnee tcppilt, slptiiyinj 2 iuiiocL or 5nrII tLEzc’nr rre ^ctaicj -re- 
rmy fancy 2 reitrablance to tl& Gr.eb sipjichmn: or -cc 7 ^sepnltcm end it 

SI applied ^thocah not exactly La tbts sease^to some of Uzestpalctral heaps teaxTrrv.. 
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"Wc had now cijteicd the vast Sahhrei or uncul- 

tnated plain of Gardpaigan bounded on both 

sides b}'- loft}’^ mountains, liere, it is said, khig Varahrdn 
or Balirdm suriiamed Gi'ir, fiequently indulged ^ in his 
favouiite pleasures of the chase, at twelve or thirteen 
miles (fiom Znhcihin) our load lay among the tomb-* 
stones of an Uidt ccmeteiy; one exhibited a Persian 

epitaph, neatly and recently cut , and another, some 

• 

rude chaiacters; sufficient, however to indicate the giave 
of a relation oi of a friend, and perhaps, the burial-place 
of a pai Liciilai family ; for the Ihdt tribes return with 
then flocks at certain seasons to those spots which they 

had bcfoic occupied, the characters on this stone appear- 

« 

cd as represented m the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. 

A little beyond this cemetery we passed the bed of 
a river now dry, at twenty miles we lode through ano- 
ther iivcr-bcd, very deep, but likewise without water? 
and turned off the load towaids our light, where under 
the shade of four or five laigc hid (a^) or willow-trees, 
we rested about half an hour , this place is called Mdek 

All penlili (eUj jJlt. We found here a man belonging 

** » 

to some ncighbounng ordu oi camp of Bidts, who 

supplied us Avith sour milk, this, as the day was very 

warm, pioved a delicious beverage, although it had 

acquired a stiong flavour and much diit from the bag 

of ill-tanned leather m ivhich he earned it. Six or seven 
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miles fnillicr we slopped nL llic Cl/dh-c-Kuch ,U), 
a Avcll lhat gi\cs ils name to 'the plain , licic wc filled 
indi water two viatimuh'^^ leallier vessels be/oie desciibcd, 
(See Vol. I. p. 247, and Miscellaneous Plate, Xo. ]2); but 

f 

these Aveie exhausted befoic the end of otn )oinne\, and 
'se\;eial of tlie paily thought themsehes loi innate in 
discoveimg among hollons at the foot of iock‘=, a stagnant 
puddle of M'hich they attempted to dunk , but ibe green 
suitacc being slightl}” sliricd, the mnd and valer appear- 
ed so animated by insects, that we voiild not allow 
even the thirsty mules and hoiscs to iinbjbc them. 


Fjom tlns'wd pioccedcd along the dcscit, then for 
some miles over a hitcl or hilly coimliy, and at length 
saw the date-ticcs of Khnunh a mean village 

where I was lodged m the nuid-built castle, of which 
the best room had been prepaicd for reception, its 
former tenants, fncor six soldiers' having reinoied their 
carpets to the loof, they left, however, several svords, 
two matchlock muskets and a pair of red Icathei boots, 
an old saddle, and a shield suspended from a long 
spear stuck at both ends mto holes scooped in the 
opposite walls. Those men, as a peasant said, A^ere 
stationed heie that they might piotect the inhabitants 
and^ tiavellers from robbers iiho had lately begun to 
commit depiedations in this distiict, and it vas added 
that the danger of m'eeting such outlaws vould increase 
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towards ihc holders of Kerman, fiom which we weie 
now not VC13" dislanl. 

So much delay occuned in procuiing and • cooking 
a fowl, that I was indebted for niy dmnei to the kindness 
of an absent fiicnd, who, in London, had put among 
mv b.iggagc, a squaie Ini case* of portable soup, brought 
fiom Pans above eight years before, and still excellent, 
nfler having tv ice crossed the equinoctial hue , good 
bread and dates ueie abundantly fuimshed by the people 
of the place, so I enjoyed a hearty meal and lay down 
111 evpectation of sound sleep after a fatiguing iide. 
But many circumstances conspiied against my lepose; 
severrd persons of the village and three or four soldiers 
had kindled, almost under the castle-gate, a liie round 
which they sat and talked until midnight, so near me, 
that I coujd distinctly hear whatever they said ; for the 
door of my room u^ts necessaiily .left open to admit 
air, there not being any Avindow 01 other aperture. Here, 
duiing at least thice hours, they entei tamed themselves 
and me, hy lelating facetious and lomantick anecdotes. 
One, man * lecited the wondeiful adventuies of celebrated 
heioes and piinoesses, and ’ fluently (but not alwaj^s 
coirectly), quoted the verses of Firdausi, which a 

lepeated peiusal of his Shah Khmah, 01 “ Book of Kings,” 

* 

had ’lendered familiar to my recollection. Affcei these, 
succeeded live or six stones of a* very diffeient kind , 
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pcrfccUy iicu’ to me and not mfcrc-tmy or amusing 
tlian those Arabian t.dc^. ‘•o lonir. in \anou'- translations. 
tlie deliglil of lAiropc Of llio-e ‘'toiic'. : hhou^h there 
crcmed a rcniihu concatenation, each v.<i? in iL-elf 
complete, and independent of an\ other ; and die cliam 
aniiiht Innc been proloncied indefinitclv. according to 
the narrator’s plea'^nre, ‘and ihe pou'er-, of liis mcniorj or 

of Ills invcntionfh'- 


This nocturnal rccieation, hovre^'er, vas abruptly 
terminated by an alarm outside the v.ails, ■^vhich induced 
the soldiers to remove thCir swords and muskets from 

t 

my room : th'e alarm proved to be false, but the guards 
remained upon the roof. ..VII was now silent but not 
quiet, for innumerable fleas tormented me until morning, 
vrben I perceived that vermine of a more disgusting 
nature had attached themselves to my person ; the disco- 
yery mortified me extremeh', as I bad hitherto escaped 
that ancient plague in a country where persons even of 
the higher orders are not exempt from it, and may be 
seen, without a blush, picking hce off their clothes or 
from their beards. 


<rj The principal facts of ttro or three stores that parricnlarh interested me, I 
comaiitted to paper from memom ; others, not the least hnrnoron' or facet ons, ere 
tmft.rtanatfclj of such a nature, that it -no Id be hardl; possible to la^ them before 
the English reader in a decent dress One of the most gross, '’and seem nsh the 
faTounte , I have since reconnised in a collecttoa t>f simrar stores, pari’j ocenpj- 
ing a quarto volume, v hich w-as riven to me at Ttfcifidn, and shall be hereafter coliced 
amoi^ other manuscripts procured there. 
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25. Wc left Khcsuich^ cail 3 '^ on the twenty-fifth, and 

(» 

at one mile and a half from that village (whieh belongs 
to the teiiitory of Dardbgcrd), I sketched the 

Kuli Mfmudy «/) oi “ Mummy Mountain, 

siluate -within thicc or ioiii miles. It is seen in the 
cngiaiing (PI. XXXTTI), between some neaicr hills on the, 
led .and those distant on the right called Kuh Dirakhty 
eS)^ fiom -winch it does not much differ m out- 
line or general appeal ance, although when first discerned 
on the jireceding day, I fancied that it presented a 
darkci surface yhan any of the adjacent mountains. It 
is rcndeicd an mlercsting object only by the extraor- 
dinarj^ substance produced m its inteinal 'cavities, the 
jMumidy or mummy, a blackish, bituminous matter 

■which oozes fiom the rock, and is consideied by the 
Peisians .ns far more precious than gold ; for it heals 
cuts and bruises, as they affii m, almost immediately ; 
causes fiactured bones'* to unite in few minutes, and,, 
taken imvaidlj^ is a sovereign remedy for many diseases. 

I informed some of those -who weie describing its mi- 
raculous efficacy, that an expeiiment had been lately 
made at Shirdz on the leg of a fowl, purposely broken 
and anointed with mummy , wlien Mr. Sliaip the surgeon 
declared his opinion, that the application of any common 
bitumen would ha^te been attended with equal success. 

, One ’of the men coolly replied, that we had piobably 
been deceived , that mummy of ail inferior quality was 



somcliincb louad la dincrcnl pliiccs,^ but that tins v,as 
llic iriic and 01 igiiial source of* lliMl iiicsluirdble medicine. 
Il docs noi, indeed, appear llial any other v/as ac- 

t 

knoM lodged ns genuine by tliosc Eastern v;ritcrs vrljosc 
■u'oiks }ki\c fallen under iny inspection, although inum- 
, bioughl iioin vanous paits of the kingdom, has 
been fictpicnlly oflcied for sale to gentlemen ol the 
Embass^e 

According to the Sur al hclddn, (a v.ork of the tenth 
ccntuiy) thcic ’was in the tcnitory of Dfhdb^ad a moun- 
tain 'With an exeat alion ^^iclding the mummy ttlncli was 
gathered for' tire King, to this place were attached 
numerous officcis commissioned to guard it; and once every 
year at a certain lime they opened thcdooi of that ca\crn,in 
which was a stone, pciforalcd with a small hole ; and in this 
the mummy -v^as found collected , the produce (pf one j'car) 
^oui authoi desenbes^s etpial m size to a pomegranate; and 
It w'as sealed in the piescnce of honest and upright per- 
sons, piiests and niagisliatcs, and deposited in the Royal 
Treasury; “and this’' adds he, ‘Ms the ti ue, unadulterated 
“mummy; that sent to the King from every olhci place 
“is altogether spuiious, and has notciii its composition 
“ any leal mummy, in the ucimty of this cavern there is 
“ a village called Ai/in (or rather Ayi) the name of wRich 
“ has been compounded with imim or “ vrax’’’ so us to 
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“ foun the woul mihn-i-mfi or “ tlic M'ax of that viliage”P). 
The more concise account, given m Enx Haukals 
tianslalcd vork (p. 133) suflicientl}'^ agrees M'lth this. 

The Sen al hchid tlescnbing the district of I>dnihs:erd 
quotes IsTAKiinr. mIio sa}s; “the pine mummy is 
“brought from this counliy \.o Shndz; and that which is 
“ common in the hands of people must be a coimter- 
lolled mixture, as the genuine mummy is found only 
“m the Ro^al Ticasuiy of th'at place(^‘) 

II VMD illah'Cazm'ni enumerating minei als and other 
tcnenc pioduclions, mfoims us ” that mummy is an earth 
pf vhicli the piedominant excellencies are warmth, 
adhesion, and unctuosity, when fiom its natural moisture 
a quantity of it has been foimed, and issues from the 
ground, this unctuous substance becomes condensed by 
the air and lesembles ^vax. “The soil of a village 
“m Shchdngaicli, is most icniarkable for this pioduction; 

j SjA ^ JJu ,j\l=Lu (.jl;!;! j\ 

t/* It"' ^ }=■ u' ^ 

J CXJJ ^ (j'aj \j aju' ^ j 

MS. iii'tr al Beldan. 

‘ ** ^ ys — Ajy jljJuiiJ ts^l jl (^) 

iXA ‘JJ ts^l sL.)ab jii jS J ^ ^ j\ /♦ly* 

Ms. 6f«r al Bclad, 
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“il lia'; tlicrcfoic been called ‘aflei dial place, mnm-i- 
ayi or '‘the Max oi' Ayi;'* a* name mIhcH describes the 
•' vei}^ thing. Its natme is hot and dry in the second 
“dcgiec; and il has the piopcrl^ of* curing faintness, jialsy, 
“convulsions, epilepsy and veiligo oi head-aches; it is 
“,also useful in heaviness of the longue, inflaminalions of 
“the thioat, fiactuies of the limbs, sjilenctick afTcctioiis, 
“and in tremors or palpitations”(''‘’). 


liAbiz A'hru', also, in his jMS. Chronicle, notices 
“ the mum m 3” piodiiced in rhe leinlor\ of Dardb^cid, 
“oozing from a mountani drop b3' drop’’(''^). 

» 4 

i 

Such IS the celebrated mumni}', of vdiich IBastem " 
Princes, both the giver and rccci\cr, esteem a verj* small 


j\} \j}\ l:: — iSJJ CO 

j o^j cr'!/ J ^ 

' JJOU* h * (J'-ST-J 

HIS jVozhat al Colub. (Pari I cliap of HJiDeraJs, &c>. That «ljith I Iia re ren- 
dered Iieariness of the tongue, occurs m Father Angelo’s Pharmacopceid Persica, p. 
311 , describing a certain eicctuarj (consisting of torts one differeaf ingredients;, lie 
sajs “annum et Ungues gratcdint medetur.” This, on inspeetion of tlie» original 
A\ork which that ingenious HIissionar> translated, (copiposcd HIozaffer ebv 

HIohaM-VEDAL HusbI>Y, a valuable MS. in my own 

collection, I find thus expressed, J * 

ejsf ijsj jjl i (^) 

MS. TartUi t Hafiz Abril, t 
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porlion, ns »n prc'^ont of considerable ralue. Some vras 

bi ought ‘by J\1 ik7A Abu’l* II vssan, in 1809, from the 

King o( Persia to tlic Queen of England ; and a man 

al Isfahiui demanded nine iojndns, (oi about eight pounds), 

and Mould not accept less fiom a gentleman of our 

pari}’, foi as inucli as a common-sized ualnut-shcll 

might have conlaincd With the cvtiacts above-given 

fiom Persian inanuscripts, ' respecting the mummy of 

l)drdhgcr(I, Aaiious Eniopcan tiavcllers agree in their 

accounts. D’IIcibcl6t seems to have conloundcd this 

natural pioduction of the lock uilli artificial or huwan 

% 

muuim} , ol mIucIi, lio\vc\cr, the Persians are not igno- 

s ' 

lanl, as I shall pio\c m the Appendix, (No 5); vhere, 
also, i pioposc to cite Father Angelo, . Kaempfer, and 
othei travelleis. 

At four jnilcs fiom Khcsnich \yg passed over some steep 
hills by a veiy bad lead, and descejided on the other 
side into the Sahliva-i-Bizddu 1^) a plain so called 

fiom the village of Bizddn (heie pronounced Bikdoon) 
vliich IS shaded by date-tiees; this plain appeared al- 
most enclosed -within mountains, having, toivaids the North, 
the Kuh Duohhfp ^before mentioned, vhere Bezoar (See 
p 78), IS found m great abundance. Near the village 
oier a stream which in the winter must be consideiable, 
IS a budge (the J^iil-i-Bizddu) of eight large and three or 
four small aiclies, but Mithout battlements. Beyond this, 
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4 

llic ])lain, a ronliiuialion of llic foimci, is donoiniualcrl 
Salihra-i-Ddrdb ((— At elovcii miles v,c ‘'an die imid- 
biiilt casllc i\ilh si\ lowci^:, and the Mllai^e of ./i/::;Vb/( 

Oil llic li^lil; and tliicc miles farther (he Qalni-nox^ D i- 

I 

1 db y i'Ai) oi, UQW casllc of Ddidb/’ also on the 

riGjht; about tlicsc places ucrc many dale-lices, and soidc 
c\lcnsi\c fields of com. 

Hcic a Sinh-chddvi or one who inhabils the 

“ black icnts^f^Oj T/idt Worn {\\c ncifAiboiiiinic odd or 
camp, supplied us uilli cxccllenl milk and cuids; and 
as we aftcrwaids 1 ode b\' ‘Ills Immble duelhnir, a uomaii 
to whom he spoke, oflcicd me some cheese, pressed into 
balls not largci than an apple of middling size, and uhite 
as snow; these in a few daj's became cKtiemclj hard; 
and one which I kcjit for sevcial months, wlieii bruised 
and 'diluted with water, formed a cooling and pleasant 
beverage, slightly acid(^'*). 

Having approached within three miles of Ddrdb, we 
turned off on the right to visit the Caloai Dchdych, or 

(p) I have seen tlic word chatt (y^) " an umbretla,” used for " tent." 

(”) It IS said lliat coagulated milh, indurated by compression and exsiccation, 
lasts a considerable time. To prepare it after that manner, uas an,art probabK 
known in Persia long before Zoroaster, who, as Pliny informs us on the authority 
of an old tradition, lived Iwentj jears in desert places, on cheese so tempered that ^ 
age did not affect iL “ Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo -viMsse annis viginti, 

“ ita temperate ut vetustatem non ^f-ntirct." (Nat. Hist. Lib xi. cap. 42). 

f 
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T)ch-i-iuh^'') , an extensive piece of ground enclosed u’l th- 
in a di-tcli cxtiCiUely deep and vide, and a bank or 

lainpait of earth, proportionabl 3 '- high, this, <is the name 

« 

implies, vas anciently’- a foi tress, and m the midst of its 

• ^ 

enclosuic, rising like a mountain, is a .huge, rugged and 
insulated rock. Here, according to local information, the* 
castle or citadel of Dnvdbgnd had been erected, for thus 
far tlie cit}' is said to have once extended. In the 
sides of this rock are seicial caies, some natural and 
otheis probablv artificial, as I discovered, communicating 

between two, door-wa}*, cut through the solid stone. 

•% 

Tiicrc are numeious remains of buildings about this place, 

♦ ♦ 

vliich deserves a more minute examination than I could 
bestow'. The rock or castle, as it was .called, appears 
in the Mcw (PI XXXIII), rising above the middle of 
the rampart or eaithen bank, on the left are the bar- 
ren and loft 3 ' mountains of Ddrdh, and more distant, 

. towards the light, are seen the hills eS) Dhey Kheir.^ 

Within the enclosure is an extraordmaij upright’ stone, 
smgle, and at least twentj'^ feet high , its shape may be 
best described b^' a representation given m the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13» Concerning tins stone manj"^ wonderful 


(p; The name of this place -was wntten for me by different Persians and 

Jbl "Near it was a Milage perhaps the iihich contributed its name, if we 
may depend on Eastern Etymologists, to form the ijord mtimiuyl, as appears from 
page 118, 119, <S.c 
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anccdolcb aic i dated; it -will lo mention one, as 

t 

the otlicrs arc of similai imjioit and ol equal aullienticity ; 
a woman in llie time of Da'ii'ah iiiiuni^ iieen "uiUv of 
trcachciy towards that monareh, was pnnisli(d by snddeii 
petrifaction, and has c\ci since contnined t<; exist, but 
under the form of tins stone. 

In another paiL of the enclo'^cd s])acc, on a rising 
giound, were sc\ei.d large and rude stones, foiming 
a clustei iricgulail}’ circul.ii, which, (loni its apjiearancc, 
a Britidi antupiary might be almost aiilhori/ed to pionouncc 
Diuidical ; accoidmg to ‘the general ajijilication of this 
woid among us(’'’). 1 can scarcely think the airangcmcnt 

of those stones w holly, though it ma^ be jiartly, natural 
01 accidental. Some of them aie fiom twenty to twentv- 
five feel high ; one, ^cry tall, stands nearly m the middle; 
anothei, tow^ards the West, lescmblcs a table or altar, 
being flat at the top; and under i-wo or tluce are recesses 
or small caverns. I found it impossible to comprehend the 
aggiegatc of those objects at once m such a mcw as 


Wlial monumcnls maj \m11i |)ropnet\ b\ stNlcd Druidical, 1 am not qualified 
to judge Tlic subject lias engaged and cnibarni'scd ni.m^ learned men, soiiip of 
ubom appear not lo lia^e bold in due recollection or recpcct, the sc\etc decision 
of tlial able antiquary Pinkerton “ Those ^\bo spi ak of Druids in &ennan\ Caie- 
“ donia or Ireland, =pcali utter nonsense, and lia\ e not a single autliontj to support 
" them — Druidic dnliqiiiliis there can be none, except there be anj oak trees tuo 
“ tliousand xears old , those tbildishU called Druidic arc Gothic, and arc found in 
" Inland and other conntiics ■uherc the \cr\ naiim of Driiid uas ullkno^^u ’’ Dissert 
on llie Scjthuns or Golhs, Pari I cli 4 p GB, (.Loiul 1707 oct). 


( 
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might convey a just idea of tlicin ; but the subjoined 
skctcli will serve, peiliaps,* to illustrate the desciiption 

above gnen, (See IMisccllaneous Plate, No. 14). In this 

% 

place ■were verj’’ laige and uncommon lizards. We 
left the castle, ■which I iccommcnd to, the investigation 
of future tiavcllers, bj*’ a path near some walls and 
arches on our right, still luent^’^ feet high, the remains 
of an ancient aqueduct, and passing on our left, the 
little village of Dchidpch, we piocecded to a pass bet^^een 
two lulls of lock, about one mile and a half fiom 

Ddrdbgcrd I shopped thereto delineate the town, the date- 

* 

trees, which partly conceal it, and the fine plain beyond, 

♦ » 

richly covered with corn-fields, and bounded by mag- 
nificent mountains ; choosing that point .of view which 
enabled me to express a singular door-way' or window, 
cut thioimh the solid rock of the mountain on our left 

O 

hand, (Sec Plate XXXIV). Soon after this, w^e termi- 
nated oui luoi mug’s ride; the distance from Khesuieh ' 
to Ddrdb, being about fiv'c faisangs, eighteen or nine 

ft 

teen miles, during which we ciossed vaiious sti earns ' 
of limpid water 


I was conducted -by some persons whom the governoi, 
Mi'rza' Path Alt ^ \j^) had sent for that purpose, 
to a room m a good house adjoining, and communicating 
with his own, here he leceiv'ed me veiy couiteously and 
hospitably. Two trays containing mtiny dishes of Kabdb^ 
small pieces of i ousted lamb and fowl; one large and 
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M'clI-flavoiiicd fish ^pillnu (dj) niul diiila:,. ( nrc diC'^cd 
■\vilh meat or ])lain ; Iiuit .m<^ ‘'Wcclm* .its. and i)ouls of 
c\ccllonl sIk;'! b(‘l, mcmc laid before me v.jllim li.dfan hour 
after my aiii\.d 'W lien ibis u past uas Imislied, the *so- 
vcinor, .iccompamcd b^ fi\c oi siv men ol \uy derent 
, appeal aiice, favouicd mcM'illi a \ imI, dining uhich 1 Jearned 

r 

tlial the only monumenls ol anlHunly Msibbi neai D/nnh 
wciCi fust, the castle <jf Dchdi/ch abo\c mentioned, and 
laguely atliibutcd to somcPuncc of tlie Caiaman dynasty; 
secondly, a Nahsh 7 Jlnsfajn, (for tins name is gi^en m 
several places to sculptuicd figures on rocks supposed 

n 

to represent the celcbia'ed hero Rustaai): and, lastly, 
the Carai'amcrd-7-Dub descubed as an cxca\ alien formed 
Avith astonishmjr ait, in the side of a mountain. There 
•was, said jMi'uza Path Ali, not many hundred yards 
distant, a place absurdly called Kadmgdh the 

foot step or vestige of some preternatural being ; but 
‘he acknowledged 'that the cit5’ itself oftered nothing 
•worthy of inspection, and that it ivas reduced from its 
original magnitude and splendour to the condition of 
a village; he then invited me to enjoy the shade and 
fragiance of a delightful garden adjacent, thickly planted 
with orange-trees. 

At tins time Sni'n' Kha'n Beg took an opportunity 
of mentiomncf the accident w'hich had befallen my bottle 

O * 

of wine, and requested that I might be fiirmshed with 
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a supply by older of the’ governor, who, as an exircmel}" 
pious J\L(i^cbn/in, seemed shocked and confounded at 
such a icquest; aflcctcd many ichgious scruples, and 
svoic that he had not hcaul of any person within the 
vholc tciiitoiy under his jmisdiction, who had ever 
made, or tasted, or even seen in a dream, one diop of 
any fcimenied or mloMcatmg liquor; “God preserve 
“ us fiom the thought of such impurity' (<01\ estagli- 

'•"'jar Allah r added he to this declaration, which was 
ultcicd vilh a loud voice and earnest mannci, and 
confiimcd solemnly b}’’ all the oldest hypocrites piesent; 
his countenance then lelaxed » into a smile. Shi'u 
Kh.\'x continued impoitunatc, the governor reproved 
him in ’a gentle vhispcr, struck him slightly on the 
shoulder A\ith his beads, and inutteiing a few Avords to 
his servant Ali, sent him away and folloAved soon after 
himself. In* about ten minutes, Ali leturned, bnngmg 
, a capacious, long-necked’ bottle of white glass, stopped in 
the usual manner, A\ith cotton, and containing red wine, 
so very bad, that Shi'r KhaV, in the excess of his 

indignation and disappointment, washed that the bottle 

* 

and Its contents iveie sticking in the thioat of the 

goA’^enior’s favounte Vife. Ali went off a second time and 

% 

brought some arrack, a most ardent spirit extracted 

fiom dates, this^ dehghted and satisfied ray thirsty 

* 

companion. 
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J\assing tliioiigh ilie fonn, ’'cw'jy quarter of v. hirh 
we porainbiilaled, I (ouihI lli.it- the n( eoiint of iLs'dccaycd 
stale, M.is eol by any means < '.iggerated ; for half the 
Jionses aj)j)enied desfiled oi in imns. }}nt it \was eudent 
tluiL the ])Iaee ha/1 onee bei.Mi of greater extent ; it is at 
])icscnl chiefly occupied by gaidens; one of tlicse, as 
the govcrnoi had said, was extieinely beautiful and 
fiagianl, abounding in orange-trees, and jiroducing a 
multiplicity of ^io^\crs. 

I DOW discmcrcd tliat some of our mules and liorses 
had siifiercd much fioin the join nej' between Zahedan and 
Khcsuich, and tliat a little rest would be absolutely* necessary 
foi thciD. Isly fmndn, or uihn gi anted by* the’ Prince 
who governed Fdr^, did not authorize me to enter the 
piovince of Kcnada ^^]nch mc had now approached ; and 
being myself hinilcd m time, and uncertain hoiv lono; the 
Embassy might oontinue at S/iirdz, I resolved to let 
the tiled mules and horses icst one day, and to return 
by way'- of the great salt lake of Nhh, or Balhtcgdn 
by Savondt (or EsiahboiidtJ, and Pciscpohs, determined 
to remain, if it were possible, a neck or fortnight among 
the vestiges of that ancient and celebrated capital. The 
objects described by Mi'rza Path Ali, as most worthy^ 
of examination, being all situate nitliin a few miles of 
T)drdh, I pioposcd to visit them next morning, and to 
lake mth me only* t\<o or three men of our paily and such 
Iprscs as had not yet exhibited any symptoms of latigue. 
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IMcanwliilc, a cqlicction of exliacts Avliich I had made 
in England fiom piinled books and oiienlal manuscripts, 
relative to Pcisia, proved, that m hen the Italian aveller, 
Pietro della Valle, near two hundred yeais ago, passed 
through this cit}’-, it yielded but little, in his opinion, 
deseiving notice, he mentions its numerous population, 
its palms or date-trees, and the running stieani that hlicd 
a small circular fish-pond in the bazar or pimciiial 
market-place ; “ there is nothing else," he says, “ in 

Darabglncicl, to be seen or obsei vcd^^(")* Ol its name 
he oilers an explanation sutlicienlly eonlbimable to obvious 
etymology, as passages which I have below, given iiom 
]\Ianuscripts dcmonstiale J3al some Persian Lexicogia- 
pheis ha^c indicated a meaning loi the woid gird or 
gcid, moic satislactoiy least to me) than that which 
he suggests, as it expiesses diiectly, the sense other- 
wise conveyed by implication^"). It would appear, from 

(*') “ DlI resto, in Darab^liiiird, non m essendo niente, n6 du vederc, n^ da Obser* 
“\arc,”Xc. Viagi;i, (Lett 17 No> 20 IC22> 

('*) “ E per lo.nomcclic infill liora con<scrva, del R6 Dmo,” A'c.(ib ) Darabgh'ierd, 
Tiould s'^nify, he says, that king Da Rk'a iDamxs), sin rounded or enclosed the place, 
and Darab Kerd, as perhaps (foisc) the ancients pronounced it, Mould imply that 
Da'r a'b built or made it Hence lie takes occasion to notice Figranocerda, founded 
by Tigranes, king of Armenia, Xc I ha\c already observed in paire 102, uote 20), 
that the hrs\. Fax hangs or Manuscript Dictiouaries, explain gerd or gird ^,^vltb g 
bard), as equivalent to meintah, shahr, tVe “a town or cit\ , and in illustration 

f> 

^tbey quote among otb t names similarly compounded D'lrubgn d, the city of king 
Da ra’b It may be here added from the MS Diet Berkun Katlca, tbatg-orrf 
•rg-err/ signifies to encircle, turn round, tVe gcidtox gird, circular / also 
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one pnssnpjc potrhe H .<^no mine T)(n hhffJiin d cnnfoi ate 
nptf} Si j)i niimifia, ' ) in linni ol tins ihf^cnious 

•\\nlci (IG'J'J-', ij;rrf/ oi i^nd uas not sej).ualc(l Ironi Darah 
l)y poisons spe.ikunj: of’ llie (ily- Buf ] finrl tli.it a 
learned nali\c (d •Isfahan^ wUa Ms/Ird lliis sontluTii region 
'cyacf]}' one hundred 3'eais aflei Piciro della \''allc, oiints, 
in Ins entertaining incinoiis, !!ie loe.d ad)iincl. “J then/' 
sa^'s he, “^piocccdcd to Damh^ wdncli is one of tlic 
pleasant spots of tliat warm coiintr}' , and in truth, it 
“is a vciy flourishing and delightful place’'(’^) At piesent 
the compound name is never heaid in eoiucisation ; it 
occuis, liowc\ei, in some ol the most ancient Manuscripts. 

Tabri t)ic foundation of this cit}’ is asenhed to 

Da'iia'b 01 Da RA' the great, son of Queen Humu, 

the daughter and wife of J3aiima n Ardtshi'r, who 

appears to be the Ahasucius of Scripture, and the 

' Artaxeicxes surnamed Long-JiandcU by Gieek and Latin 

authors. “When Da'ra'k," saj’s the histoiian, “heard 

“the rumour of his mother’s death, he drew forth his 

“army out of Bnikh and went to Pdi's; there he esta- 

“ bhshed himself m the supieme dominion, and' he erected 

( 

the surrounding places, environs, Arc J's- J resemblance 

both m sense, and sound, betucen this Persian word and our gtrd, girtfi dk.c, mil 
probably have struck ihe English reader, 

r 

j ^ t — ^ ) 

MS. Memoirs of Mohammad Adi Hazi'n. jaA*.* 
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“ a city in Par'; the nan’ic of ivliich was T)ar/ibgird, and 
“that city IS now (in the« ninth centuiy) nihabitecl”(‘^). 

« 

The Suv al Bcldan, written soon after TabrI's time, 
informs us that this cit}" was tounded Da'iia^'b (or • 
Da^ra'), “and therefore denominated Da'ra'b-ker d, 
“name 11111011 signifies that Da'ra'b made it, and it lias 
“been suiroiindcd iiitli a new rampait like that at the 
of Jth (oi Gui ) , and a ditch that receives all the 
“water running fiom springs, or oozing fiom the earth 
“in the neighbourhood , the middle of that ditch contains 
“some dry weeds or grass, jfnd if men oi four-footed 
“animals fall into the water and becomb ehtano-led w'lth 

, O 

“those w'ecds, they cannot extiicate or save themselves 
“without considerable labour, difficulty and danger. 

“ Ddrablcrd has four gates, and m the midst of it rises a 
“ mountain^ resembling a dome, and uneonnected wnth 
“any other; most of** the buildings, are constructed of, 
“ clay ; and at tins time (the tenth century) people from 
“ 1 arious towns and cities of Persia come to reside lie’ie”(‘‘^). 

j*^ ^ l.'w-auAlA Iff'l 

MS. Tarikli t Tahrt, - 

I— J J JJ"** Ajjt, dJU-Lj y 
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I 

Yet we rcarl in anotlicr pait (^f ihf, 'ianic manuscript, 
that the pl.iguc ('j.) v.'as vei V Y( fjucrii \\\ Dindhuird, and 
tliaL the \\-alci of lliib CU) lia; u 01^51 m all the 

piovincc. 


. Pi inn u ST, the Pcisian TJoinci, considered llie foundation 
of this city as a cncuinsUmee \u)[lh\ ot coinnicnHu.ilion 
in Ins Slidh/idt/inli JIc ndoiins us that “ Knm J) v'k t.'e 

O 

“ liaMiig gone forth one daN to visit his hoises pastuuiig 
in the low grounds, aseianlod a inil, and tlicnec helield 

“a vast and (h'ep ii\(‘i oi hod^ of uatci , he desiieti,'^ 

# 

says the poet, “ ih.il e\peiL inei haincks should be 

♦ « 

‘‘ bi ought fioni India and lioni Greece, and the; were 

“instiuclcd so. to diiecL the couisc of this water tliat 

“a stream might flow tlnough c\ciy district. Those 

“ingenious men liaiiiig opened the mounds or dikes, 

“ Da'ra'b commanded that a city should be built, and 

' “ when it Mas g7/Y/c(? round Milh iia’lls, they named the place 

“ Ddrdb-gird. Tlie monarch then kindled a hre on the 
( 

“summit of a mountain, to which ciowds of peisoiis 
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"‘Mcsoilcd, worsliipping flic sacred flame Azer, and they 
“piocurcd tlic most skilful artists of every description, 
“.bv whom llie uhole city nas cmbcllished”(^®)., 

OlDscrvine:, as generally throughout this work (where • 
dates can be ascertained) a chionological older m my quo-^ 
tations, I shall next translate a passage from the Mndjmel 
al Tudnhh, a piccious manuscript of the twelfth century, 
most piobably unique in Europe. “And among his other 
“ woiks, king Da'ra’b, founded in Pars, the city of 

^ j-j j lj)}j ^ (^) 

A iXfM <u ^ 

iXi 

^^JU C— j\ ^1^ C*XrVlO 

^ Ojj\ j\yC! ^ 

C— |*b l;jl 

L5^ 

n 

*\r«\ 

(Xa.W)^^^^ ^ J 

A4JI) 

MS. Shah Mmah» Ilis'tory ot Kmj^DA'RA'Br 
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Duiahi^cu] , nnd (lie piiuo sfill lKni‘, lliis uatne, buL 

t 

“jlJia'I piCMoiisly been (allf'd J’ai pan{‘'‘]. 


Acrefdm^ to ^IA^roAM.AII (lie IV'idan Geo- 

giapluM, Den ('th<j(rd is a j)laco (A llie (liiid tliman*,' 
“J).\'ua'h, (he son of I’ahman, (he son ol Jsilndw^r 
“^ elected llic cily, mIiioIi Mas peileotl}' circular, a^ jf 
“ its plan had been dflincaled by a f’ompass. Jn the 
“midst of (he city Ihcic m'ils once a ucll-fortihcd castle 
“with a very deep ditch ; but this is in nuns at present, 
“(the foiiiteentli century), tlic climate is very vaim, and 
^^Darahgcid piodiices gOod corn, fruit, and dates, and 
“ill this Iciaitbiy is a inoimtam mIiicIi 3 iclds salt of 
“seven colouis; and among the dependent districts, are 
KJiauicJi, llddgdn (or more propcily, as I sii^-pect, 
Derdgun fciz, and liv^tdn,’’ 


^ ^ V 4 O O ^ O O O <» ( 


j\3 




/ A-J U) jSj\ iZJj\as. j\ j ('’') 

WS Mudjmcl al TuuriLh, ^>0 (12 of tlic Biblinllitrjue dii at 

P.irii, mIjlfc I perilled it iii lUlO Tlic more dncu*nl nann, /tt/jJn Fargon, here 
mpiilioncd, ni.i), posbibl;», allude to ihc pablure-lands for lioracs (a'^panj aboit indi- 
cdlcd b^ rilEDAUM, ‘ 


. — j t tjii b*^ j ‘'py* s j 

^\,j j\ j j j lJCj 

J>iS. T^ozlial al Colub, i’v.ieot;r Si ct tli J3; Here liamUi Uah ajipaka ol tin tiK 

lielorii^ing to '^hebbngirch, a territory ^^illcb, in Lis tHclftii cliapter, he includes 
Within the great province of I'uis'. 
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The historian IIaTiz Annu^ beginning his description, 
boirons die iciy Avoids- of” Hamdallaii above quoted, 

respcclnig the Ibunder, the circular form, and, the citadel 

♦ 

or castle of Durdbgnd “it had a ditch, also,” says he, 

« 

“ to A\ Inch Avater Avas conducted , and there Avere four 
“ gates in this castle, but the city is noAV (m the fif- 
“ teen ill ccntuiy), luined, and the only remains aie 
“Acstiges of AAclls and the ditclf’C'’). 

Such arc the accounts left us by Eastern Airiters of 
the best authority , man}’^ olheis, more modern, haA’^e 
noticed Ddrdbgcrd, but I think Tt unnecessary to quote 
their Aioiks, as they add nothing to the stock of infor- 
mation 'comprised in the extracts above given. From a 
icfcrence to these, the reader Avill probably be persuaded, 
as I am, that the castle or citadel to Avhich they allude 
must be the Calaa-i-Dchaycli, Avith its surrounding Avail 
or rampart of era th, aiid its broad a>nd deep ditch, at 
present AVithout Avaler but once easily filled, by means 
of the aqueduct still visible, m a state of rum, and that 
the rock, appealing as I IiaA’e described it, like a moun- 
tain 113 the 'centre of the enclosure (See Plate XXXIII) ; 
IS Avhat the Siir al Belddii mentions as being insulated and 
icsemblmg a dome, or building Avith an aiched or vaulted 

* 

•» 

MS. Tartkk Hafiz Ahfi. iJAas- ^ JwUj ,ci^ j m-wjl aaA 
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roof. It was, perhaps, on this rock, from M'liich he could 
easily have beheld eveiy paifof the iccently founded city, 

that -our lUustrious Da ' it a'b terminated his labours by the 

< 

solemn performance of a religious ceremony, and piobably 

« 

the establishment of a new fii e-temple , though the ciicle 
pf rude stones, situate likewise on a rising giound, may 
indicate the vestiges of a conseciated sLiuctuie. 

26. At break of day on the twenty -sixth, I hastened 
to view the objects m this neighbourhood, respecting 
which my curiosity had been much^ excited. Shi^r 
Kh a'n Beg, two of li/s aimed men, my oun gioom 
and an intelligent peasant lined as a guide foi the occasion, 
formed our party on this expedition. Having 'left the 
houses and gardens of the toivn, we pioceeded about 
one mile m a South-Eastern direction to the decayed 
brick-edifice, with aiched windows and if^ihches reces- 
ses or niches, called Kabr~i-Pasliang (i_X^ ^), “ the buiial- 
“ place of Paso AN G,''’wliom our guide v as willing to believe 
the ancient hero of that name, celebrated in the Shah- 
ndmah , but it was evidently the monument of a Mifselmdn 
saint; and close ;to it, on the very road, weie immeious 

' t 

giaves, coveied with well-cut stones, bearing Aiabick 
and Pei Sian epitaphs which proved the cemeterj'^ to be 
at least fi'om four to five hundred j'ears old ; neai this 
spot were tombs of several other holy men, oi Imdin- 
zcideh'i. now fallen to rum : a little bevond those, was a 
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IcngUi, and sevcnlepn or ciglitecn inches in bieadtli, not 
liaving ah}^ inscribed letters, but simply ornamented wit] 
a plain, carved line; it probably marked a modern grave 
and is only worthy of notice, as being supposed th^ 
'\^ork of remote ages, and ascribed to some feinal 
personage, whose histoiy I was desirous of tracing; fo 
thioughout this part of the country, remains of conduits 
liiidgcs, and causcwa3's , towers, caverns m mountains 
sculptures, and almost every thing that wears the sem 
blance of antiquity, or utility, aie denominated m6.l-\ 
dulchtcr, (^>.0 and regaided as memonals of som 
unknown damsel or virgtru * . . 

AVc saw, on our left, a. few miles distant, vestiges of 
the castle, called Calaa-z~lluma ; and at three miles, we 
passed a deep well or pit. The person who constiucted, 
it vas probably commemorated in an msenption rudely 
. chiseled on a stone im'pending over ^ts mouth ; as the * 
first Avord seemed to be jd &c. “ this well, Abu^,” 

&c. Still more barbarously executed (perhaps by Ihdts ) 
were some characters on the natural rock, not far from 
this Avell. We advanced about a mile further by a most 
rugged path, and havmg passed on the left an aq*ueduct, 
a mill, and some other biuldmgs, we turned off towards 
the right . our road had hitherto bden that which leads 

- to Deh-i-Kheir aS). We alighted soon after at the 

* 

Caravansera-i-Doob or Dub of which I deli- 
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neated the enlrancc and general outward appeaiance, 
(See Plate XXXill) It is a spacious and extiaordinarv 
ebamber, liollowed, admirable ingenuih' and bv 

means of prodigious labour, into the -very lieait of a 
mountam ; its roof seems formed of arches, supported 
on square pillars of large, but, not ungraceful propor- 
tions; the roof, however, and the pillars ; the arches, the 
walls and the floor, all are of the solid rock. Were it 

f 

possible to forget the sculptured wonders of Kcneieli and 
I^lephanta, I should not hesitate to pronounce this a 
most stupendous excavation ; and it orily wanted tlieir 
temfick and monstrous idols, to render its shade equally 
awful as the gloom of those Indian Temples. ^ 

It receives a little light at the entrance, an ample and 

handsome door-way in the side of the mountain : and 

some descends fiom a square aperture, cut through the 

^ < 

Tock in the centre of the roof : my servant, who climbed 
for the purpose outside. Iiaving let down through this 
aperture a measunug-tape, I found that in a perpendi- 
cular line from the upper edge where he held it, to 
the flooi , was thirty-two /eet ; of these about twenty-one 
or twenty-two might be considered as the extreme height 
of the chambei, between its arches, so that the rock 
must be at this opening ten or eleven feet thick I 
next - ascertained the cbmensions of the hall or chamber 
itself ; a square of se^venty feet regularly divided into 



I 
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four pail«; bj of which the two principal rows 

foim aiblcs 01 ualks, intersecting one another exactly 
in the ccnlic and immediately under the aperture cut 
tlirough the loof oi ceding. A plan taken on the spot 
(See Miscellaneous Plate, No 15), ma}’’ assist m ex- 
plaining this desciiplion, although I made it in a veiy ‘ 
hasty manner, and amidst the importunities of my 
companions, for liaxing hoaid man^^ accounts of robbers 
mIio infested the neighbourhood, they became impatient 
at lU}’ dcla}', and cxticmel^' anxious to quit this lone- 
some place 

• • 

Ncai the door, wcie inscriptions carved m the Arabick 

chaiactci, of a kind not very ancient; and I contiived 

to cop 3 ^ tuo lines apparently compiismg a date, either 

the year 752, oi 705, of the Mohammedan era, 

corresponding to our yeai 1551, or 1305. In the wall 

• teimmatmg the mam a'lsles on the left and right, and* 

opposite the door were niches, not unlike the fire-places 

• 

m Euiopean houses, and sculptured with some degree 

of elegance , inscriptions m the same chaiacter as those 

above^ mentioned, served foi ornaments and filled the 

frames or holders f so at least of the only niche that 

had tune to sketch. 

An * unlucky musket-shot, discharged at no great 
distance, induced Shi'r Kha'n Beg and the aimed men to 
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mount tlieir liorscs, and I, soon after, reluctantly followed 

^ • 

tlieir example ; having first ascended the rock or moun- 
tain over the chamber, viewed the exteraal surface of 
its iQof and examined the opening through vhich it 
partiallj’’ receives both light and air; this is ten feet 

five inches, on every side, being, as I have observed, a 
square; near it laj'^ a large, single stone, that seemed, 

from its size and cubical form to be what once filled 
tlie aperture. I was going to measure it v hen a sudden 
cry bid, bid, bedoro,bc(lou, (.x> U') “come, run, gallop,^"’ 

inturrupted my researcltes, and we all hastened to the 
assistance of some Ilidts^ who," as we leained, had seized 
two robbers, but allowed them to escape before our 
arrival near their encampment. This circumstance gave 
ShTr Kha'n Beg an opportunity of displaying both his 
courage and lus horsemanship ; declaring aloud that he 
would pursue and bring back the fugitives, (but -wiihout 
inquiring which way they had gone), he rode off at the 
fullest speed down a steep lull, flourishing his sword, or 
stretching out his light arm to the utmost extent, or 
throwing himself into the attitude of one who transfixes 
his adversary with a dart; this exhibition lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, whilst he performed a circular course 
of nearly three miles, without having once lost sight of 
his men or of me, who remained qmetly conversing with 
the Ihdfs. These, at^ his return, gratified lum by various 
exclamations, such as Khib juvan ( Aajeb siizvaii 
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u— a fine young fellow!” “wonderful 
horseman I” and this was cTeemed, by all paities, I believe, 
a suflicient iccompense for his unnecessary* exQrtion(^°). 

A person coming fiom Ddrdb now informed us, that 

the Govcinor and several of his friends had been for. 

• 

sometime at the Nahh i Rnstam, where a tent ivas pitched, ^ 
and they expected me to paitake with them of a colla- 
tion. HaMiig icceived this intelligence, Shi^ii Kha^n, 
^^hosclldc had, pei haps, excited a stiong appetite, proposed 
that we should immediately set out; as it Avould be 

indecorous, he said, to detain tlje Goi^ernor much longer. 

• • 

We accordingly proceeded m the shortest direction, and 
not by any beaten path, for three oi four miles, over 
fields and rocks, across streams, and through extensive 
gloves of date-trees. 

I, however, would have gladly returned to the Caravanse-^ 
lai Dub as yet irapeifectly explored’ for it appeared 
to me not impiobable that, m the obscurity some 
cornels most remoto fxom the entrance, were passages 
or recesses, Avhich might be found to resemble those 
chapels attached to the vast* cavern-temples of India ; 
there is one small square excavation, with an arched 

» (“) The expression ('generally pronounced Khooh Javoon) signify- 

ing a handsome or fine youth, I have frequently -heard addressed to men both old 
and ugly, » 
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door-way, in the mountain, outside , the view represents 
it, on the right of the great' enti ance ; but I had not 
leisure to a^ 5 certam whether it communicated vith the 

r 

principal chambers. The inscnplions and pointed aiclies 
evince that the geneial st3dc of this woik is vhat may 
‘lie, denominated modern Saracenick ; and if 1 have right!}’- 
deciphered the Arabick date m the lines above copied, its 
age would not much exceed five hundred 3'ears ; it therefore 
has no pretensions to antiquit}' . and a s executed b}* Mubcl- 
mdns for the purposes vhich its present name indicates, onl}- 
can mteiest tiavellers whp 11133’ occasioirall}' benefit b}’ 
the sheltei that it alFoids ; ^yet it is not foimcd on the plan 
of mostPeisian Caravanserais, in which the areas are open, 
and the sides are raiig-es of distinct rooms ; this chamber 
offers no other accommodation than tlie 'vacant spaces 
between its pillars. In hollowing this into the hard rock, 
ivli}’’ immense labour has been emploj'ed, it is not eas}’ 
to assign the reason; smee a building constructed of 
bnck, or stone and moitar, after the usual manner, would 
have been more convenient, more handsome outwaidl}’, 
and less expensive. 

f 

€ 

The annexed view (Plate XXXIII) comprehends on the 
left three natural caves, and the mountains here contain 
many others , I was for a moment inclined to syspect 

\ 

that the hall or chamber had been one, vhich seeming, 
from its capaciousness* or- other interior ciicumstancesj 
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adapted foi the object, was fashioned as it now appeals 
bv art. ’ But fiom the syinmctiical disposition of its parts 
we aie ]ustified in consideiing it rather as the result 
of an oiiginal design; an excavation made, pei haps, 
bcloic the intioduction into Persia of Arabian chaiactcis or 

• 

the Saracenick style of aiclies , its pillais once round, or "Of 
dispiopoitionate bulk, may have boon leduccd or squaied , 
a flat and low ceiling maj’^ have been laised and vaulted, 
ancient inscriptions nia}^ have been obliterated, and statues 
or symbolical sculptuics cflaccd b}’- the chisel of Mo- 
hammedan ai tists. Elcphanta Itself might have been thus 
degiaded had not the tiouble and difliculty of destroying 
multiUidmous gioups of figures, lendeied nearly vam all 
the attempts of bigotiy and baibaiism In addition to 
these conjectural possibilities, the Caiavanserai Dub may 
have been a place conseciated to Mithraic iites, or some 
othei foim of lehgiou^ worship, m ages even preceding^ 
the time of Zera'tusht; or this may be a woik of 
that celebrated Queen, Semiramis, (a peisonage of veiy 
uncertain date) who, accoiding to Stiabo, left numer- 
ous memoiials of hci dominion in various regions of the 
Avoilci. That vao;ue local tiadition, which, as I before 

O o 

observed, attiibutes all antiquities here to some un- 
known female (though styled a damsel),’’ tends in some 
degiee to sanctio’n this opinion. I acknowledge that 
’the Peisian lecoids notice two -Piincesses to whose 
names the woid dokht (oi didcbt a diminutive 
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of dulJifer J^) is generall3’ addedc^ expressing their 

f f 

unmarried or virgin slate ; these %vere the daughters of 
king Chosroes, (or Kiiusrau entitled Paiivi^z); and 
the^' go^emed independently' after tlieir brother Shi r- 
u'lEH, denominated by* Greek and Latin historians. Siror^^. 
who died in the y'car of Christ 629- But then reigns 
were short and turbulent : and few monuments could 
remain of sovereigns distracted bj domestick feuds, 
negotiations irith foreign powers, and above all, the 
alarming progress of Arabian invaders under the generals 
of the Khahfah; the eldeT* sister, Pu'ran-Dokht, having 
ruled the empire but sixteen months ; the younger, Azermi- 
DOEHT, only' sixC’O* 

In all the long catalogue of Royal Persians, I find 
but one other female to whom any' great or publick 
work can be with plausibility ascribed ; and Queen 
^Humai may well claim the excavation of a mountain, 
since she is said to have erected the FortJj or the 
Thousand Columns at Persepolis, which in the course of 

4 

) 'This we learn from one of the irfost ancient and antbeniick oi'Easfern wnteia, 
TAEEf. Other hutorians lenethen or abridge by a few weeks or months the 
reians of both tuese yonng Queens. Pu'ka'k is often written <bi. a mere 

change of diacritical points; Tv:'b.a.'s ; and the MS Dictionary Bcrhan 

JTotfftr offers reasons for each mode of spellinz. Fied .us/ in the ^hihnaTnah,v-r.\^ 
Azeemi ( 2nd assigns to this beantifol but nnfortn-^ 

nate princess (for she suffered a most horrible deilh as some Mannscnpls iniorm 
ns; a reign of only four months; h** also reduces the reign of Tu ea''! or PUEA'S’- 
Dokht to sir months. 
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these pages I sha]l duly notiee. Between Semiramis 
and HuSia'i, some extraordinary features of resemblance 
• maj’- be discovered m their lespective histones ; ^nd the 
learned D’Herbeldt might have added seveial proofs of 
their identity, to that strong one which he has suggested, 
as arising from a name(®*). Chronology, it is tiue, seems’ 
at fiist to interpose an interval of many centuries ; but 
reserving this subject for Tuture inquiry, I resume the 
narrative of my travels, fiom which, probably, some 
readers may accuse me of havmg already made too 
long a deviation. 

9 

• % 

We crossed the countiy as before-mentioned,. m nearly 
a straight Ime for about tliiee miles, and.arnved at the 
sculptured rock, where I was received by Mi rza Fathh 
Ali and several companions, who conducted me to aa 
awning of black, coarse hair-cloth or rather felt, borrowed 
from some Ihdts of a^ little camp cr ordu, not very '' 
distant. While the governor's servants were engaged in 
I preparing trays with various chma-bowls and dishes of 
sweet-meats, fiuit, nee and fowls, lamb, onions, sour- 
milk qnd sherbet, one glance enabled me to recognise 
in the supposed figuie of Rustam, another monument 
(for some have been aheady described), of the glory or 

the vanity of Shapu'r. 

« 

a 

Bibliothfique Oricntale, ^rt. Homai, 


U 


3 
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From a closer exammalion, bou'cyer, I v.iLhcld 
above an hour by the repast and many previo\is ceicinomc'^; 
for not.only the governor but his thirteen friend^ b^'sjdcs 
the simple welcome, or As'saldm oi 

medid Avliich I should have considered as jiciJccliv 
sufficient, inflicted on me, each of them separately, and 
at intervals of some minutes, the whole senes of reo-ular 
compliments, in set phrases ; and to these, b}’- the common 
rules of politeness, it was necessary that the established 
replies should be returned, fortunately I had committed 
them to memory at Shirdz(^% 

i < 

The sculptures, in bold relief, occupy a tablet thirty 
six or thirty seven feet long and about twenty high, cut 
in the rocky face of a steep mountain, and, like others 
desciibed in the preceding chapters, situate just over a 
basin or fountain of most excellent water ; this is oA'al, 
and very deep , but we could s'ee that it abounded with 
fishes. ShaTu'r's form, eminently conspicuous, appeals 
m the middle of the tablet ; and is of gigantick proportions 
with respect to the other figures (as elsewhere, SeeVol. 
I. p. 29O) ; he alone is mounted on horseback ; and 
close .to him we see his usual emblem of factory, a 
dead many’s bodj^ extended on the ground. Before the 
Monarch is a crowd of Romans, and he laj^s his left 

f 

The most o'^eful are given in Vol. I (Preface), 
o 
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hand, seemingl}’’ in a compassionate manner, on the head 

of them captive chief, 'ndiose melancholy countenance 

expresses, I think, more of despair than of resignation , a 

> 

yonth extends his aims towards the neck of Sha^p.u'r'’s 
horse, imploimg, perhaps, the conqueror's mercy. The 
Romans, all bare-headed, fill the right end of the tablet? 
at the left, are the Persian guards or attendants in four 
lanks, most of them Avearing the pointed cap. I could 
liot discovei that the rock exhibited any mscriptions(^^) 

This sculpture, notwithstanding some injuries i\hich it 
has suffered, and its manifold '^defects m pioportion and 
in perspective, appeared, fiom the vast "size of the pnn- 
cipal personage, exceedingly magnificent, and I endeavour- 
ed to delineate it (as m Plate XXXV), with scrupulous 
acciiiacy; for the figure of the Roman chief, may be a 


(=') Some o*" my Persian companions supposed SHi’A'Po'R’s figure to represenO 
Rustam, and the youtli’s, his daughter There r^ere, according to a popular tradi- 
uon, tuo heroes who bore the name of Rustam. One, tlie son of Za'l, celebrated 
both in Persian history and romance* the other entitled “son of Ruled eh,” or 
Kaldeh, to this Rustam or Ins daughter, (of whom I believe nothing can be learned 
ill manuscript^ ■) tlicy absurdly attribute the sculpture near Ddj/lh In the MS Diet. 
JcJiaiig and Bn h Katt I find Kaladah explained merely as the name of a 

man, or of cc) tain person Tlie successive chiefs of a whole 

family or dynasty seem to have been distinguished somebmes by the ilame of their 
illustrious founder, yet Rustam the son of Za'l, speaking individually of hunself, says 
lliat he was abo\esix(in one copy seven) hundred years old, 

* jjlj j\ b 

d!iis. Shalinatnah, (story of Isfendyii ). 
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real portrait of the unfortunate Valerian. (See Vol I. p. 282. 
285. 287)- I was, besides, desirous of representing ^faithful- 
what seems to have escaped the actual inspection of any 
other European, though Kreinpfcr had heard of Riibt amide 

monuments existing among the mountains near Dur&hi^^). 

\ 

'Having now visited what was reputed worthy of ob- 
servation in the neighbourhood, I proceeded towards 
the city, accompanied by Mi'rza Fathh A^li, and 
his party, amounting to above thirty persons ; a little 
beyond the sculptured rock, we came out on the Fassa 

road, near the opening between two hills, where 1 had 

( 

stopped the day before to sketch the view given in 
Plate XXXIV. It was intimated that the governor’s 
civihty required at least, the return of a visit. I paid 
It, therefoie, m the evening, and found witli him some 
of those fi lends who had attended him on the morning- 
exclusion. Here I undeiwent a repetition of most tiresome 
comphments, and was much anno3'’ed by the impel tinence 
of a silly coxcomb, ivho asked whether Peisia was not 
the finest country in the world ; whether America produced 
trees, or Europe horses ; whether Chnstians hved m houses, 
and similar questions. Eut Shi^'r Kha''n Beg soon 
silenced and astonished him by relating with ample 
exaggerations, the marvellous accounts which he had 


(“) ‘•'Urbjuru quoque Fintsataad et Daraab \icmi monies sculptuns RustamiciSj 

quas vocant, superbire dicuntur.” iimcemt, Exot. p. 365. 

( 
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heard from the attendants of Mi'rza Abu'l Hassan; 
he described in very glowing colours the beauties and 
luxuries of England ; and swore that at every hour, or 
farsang's distance, on all the roads, government had 
established a Manzil Khdneh (ajU or inn, lofty as 

the highest Mzmiich or steeple, and sumptuous a^ 

ail}’’ palace; where, night and day, the traveller might 
find tables sp lead -with innumerable dishes of the most 
savour}^ meat, and fllasks of delicious Avme; that the guests 
were seived b}’- beautiful n3^mphs, whose charms were 
not concealed b^’’ veils , that beds, horses and carnages 
were constantly ready, and fuihished at-, free cost; he 
then celebrated the pleasures of London , and bur naval 
wondeis, the smallest Kashti-jang or ship of 

war, had been selected, he said, from a thousand vessels, 
to bring the Ambassador; as one of a larger size could 
not possibly ’ navigate the gulf, several persons of stnet 
* veracity, who had gone on board the Lion Avhilst at 
anchor near Bitsliehr, assured him, he declared, that it was 
manned by two thousand sailors and soldiers, and armed 
with two bundled guns, each carrying a ball four times 
larger Ilian Ins own head, with .the Kuldh {i%), or black 
lambskin cap. 

Fearing that he would appeal to me for the confir- 
ivation of this report, I diiected the discourse to another 
subject, and endeavoured to asceitam whether any local tra- 
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djtioiis justified tlic o])inion, mIiicIi mari}" have entertained 
• that Ddrdbgird vas the ancient Cj'ropoiis. 33 ut it did 
not appear, that the name of Cm Khushau (or Cjnis) 
was in an 3 -^ respect associated, eitlier v'itli the liistory of 
this citj^ or of P« 59 ff, tlie supposed Pasagarda. Some 
one haMng now mentioned a sa?ig az mdl-i-haclim 

or stone of ver}^ ancient date, exlnbilmg 
an inscription, bclliat c Kvfi bellch Franfrli 1^/=-) 

“in the Citficlc. WTny, perhaps in the Evyopcan cliaiacter,” 
I proceeded, after pipes and coffee, to examine it, and, 
at the same time, to view the Kachngdh ; tins, as the 
governor had befoie told me, was attributed bj' a vulgar 
tiadition (vluch he despised), to a preternatural being; 
and I now learned that it was a spot vhere the hiikhta- 
i-SJidh-Fcridn [C'lji ‘‘ Daughter of the Sovereign 

of the Fairies, had once appeared, sitting under some 
trees, not 3'et decayed, and held in almost religious vene- 
ration; and that the people had, when she vanished from 
their sight, enclosed within walls, the consecrated bower. 
As I had always regarded -with much esteem the gentle 
lace of F cries, and lamented that degenerac3’’ of modern 
times which rendered their intercourse with mortals so 
extremely rare^"^®) ; I hastened to pay my due respects at 


(“) IMarmontel saj's (in Alcidonis, one of his Contes •iloraux), " J’ai ®rand regret 
“ a la feerie ; e’etoit pour les imaginations vnes une source des plaisirs innocens, ft 
'‘]a mamerela plus ]ionn^:te de faire d'agrtables songes." 
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a place so highly favouied, entci taming, however, a slight 
suspicioil that the Fairy-Princess might, by some confu- 
sion ot legends, be the dulchter oi “ damsel” to whom, 

^ 

m this coimtiy, so many works have been ascribed. The 
Kadmgdh is a piece of ground not above twenty feet ' 
squaie, walled on all sides, but not roofed; and almost, 
filled by five or six old tiees, one of winch was a 
dn akht-i-fazcl (See Vol. I. Appendix, No. 9), beanng on 
As branches many lags as votive oflfeimgs, without, close 
to the door, ivas a tombstone, well canned, m Arabick 
letters, a little. injured ; it exhibited the name of some 
Muselmdu, and the chaiacteis* expiessing a date were 
iieaily effaced, but it piobably had been executed within 
three hundred 3’eai';; yci this was the .monument re- 
commended to my inspection as equally ancient and 
extraoidmaiy. Having visited an adjommggaiden and ce- 
meteiy, I returned to my apartment, and tiaeed on paper 
* fiom observations mad^with a pocket-tompass and watch,’ 
the course of this day’s expedition; which teiniinated my 
pi ogress towaids the South-Eastern regions of Peisia. 



CHAPTER IX. 


’Return to Shir/iz hi; an unusual route. 


R eturning to^vards Slilraz, m o passed tlirough some 
places, of which I cannot ascertain tliat any former 
Europeau writer has given an account; much, therefore, 
of our track, perhaps even to Bandamir, may be legard- 
ed as new. The greater portion, however, is such as 
none, probably, M'ould wish to travel a second time; but 
the novelty of this road reconciled me to the dreanness 
and difficulties of which many discoui aging reports were 
made; and, still more, the consideration that it woulddead 
me to Persepolis. 

We set out from Ddrdh on the twenty-seventh day 
of April, soon after five o^clock m the* mornmg, haUng 
met, near the outer gate of his mansion, the hospitable 
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Goveriioi ]ust einciged fioni the bath ; and wrapped In 
very loose di apery which allowed me to perceive that 
he was defended fiom the malignant mfluene'e of, a bad- 
cJiashm ^i) oi “evil eye/’ fiom sickness, wounds -or 
olhei accidents, by at least eight or nine amulets and 
phylacteries, suspended about his neck and fastened 
on his arms. Ilaving been dissmissed by hmi -with the 
usual faiewell, Kliuda Hafiz (k.*U. “God be your 
guaidian,” we pioceeded almost to that pass mentioned 
in the account of our first entrance , then turned off to 
the nsht near a round tower ,of brick and glazed or 
painted tiles ; this is called* the Mmdireh Herlmy 

belonged to a ruined tomb ’of some 
Saint or Imdmzddeh. We advanced m the direction 
West North West, thiough a plain, among fine corn- 
fields, plantations of date-trees and some remams of 
deseited houses. We crossed many artificial condmts 
• and small natuial water-courses, besides one river ov^Rud 
Khdneh (<oU. denominated, I suppose from its receiving, 
or being more considerable than the othei streams, 
Rudibdr. 

After two farsakks,' (or farsangs), going for about’a mile 
tovaids the North West, we rode by a decayed village 
where my servant shot a very large Vultuie, it was 
nearly white, ivith a biilhant yellow bill ; and had talons 
of uncommon size and strength: at ten miles we weie 


X 
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close to the hills on our right, and resumed the direction 
, ^ ' '' ' 
of West 'N'orth West, in Avhicli we continued rnthout 

much variation during the remainder of this day’s joumev. 
I halted at. a Gmnhcz or circular laiilled edifice of 
brick, resembling a bee-hive, erected on a platform of 
slonev ork ; the inside was hollow and had lately served 
as a shelter for cattle; but my companions pronounced 
it mdl-i-gahran something appertaining to the 

Gahrs; a Tire-temple of the ancient Persians. It is situate 
on an eminence near a delightful sprino:. that starts 
from some rocks, amons n. varietv of rCeds. rushes and 
small trees,' at the ver\* foot of steep and lofty moun- 
tains, rising almost perpendicularly above it : this is 
called the cliashmeh-i-giddhi or ** rosewater 

“ fountain,’’ and whatever the antiquity of the buildmg 
may be, its scenery appeared to me worthy of deh- 
neation, (See Plate XXXVI). J was disappointed in 
not finding any sculptures here, as the Sassanian Mo- 
narchs could not have chosen a better spot for comme- 
morating their victories or exhibiting their likenesses in 
the usual manner: the rock presents an excellent and 
even surface for the chisel, and the fountain below it 
is as clear and pure as the water of Kadmgdh near 
SMrdz, of Shdpur. Ddrdh, or other places where their 
fisaues have been carved. 

€ 

A little bevond this- we crossed a fine stream that 
iisues from the Chashmeh-i-Guldhi and some very deep 
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drains or ditches. We ^passed also, an Ilidt cemetery 
^vith a saiiall ImdmzMeh on the liigh load ; and, not 
far from us, on the right, a laige mountain of singular 
appeaiance ; the Ki'ih-e-ncmek (uJ^ */) or of Salt,” 

described by A^aiious Eastern authois; to one of whom 
already quoted I lefer the leader, (See p. 134). Hills 
of rarious-colourcd salt visible near Ddrdhgird are 
briefly indicated m Ebn IIau kale’s pimte'd work, (p. 
134). The manuscript Sur al helddn more particulaily 
desciibes them, after an account of the mummy, which 
has been above given ; and relates that those mountains 
of salt are white, black, gieen, j’-ellow, red and of 
other colouis , “ this salt the people fashion into trays, 

“ and ^vhatever else they wish, and send them into distant 
“ regions ; and m all other countnes salt is produced from 
“the bosom of the earth, or from the concietion of 
“ water , but here it appeals in the form of entire moun- 
“ tams"(^). That the stilt of this place was shaped into , 
different articles, we learn also from Istakhri, an 

author of considerable antiquity and repute among’thfe Mu- 
selmdns. Having mentioned “the lulls of white, yellow, green. 




^ {.fUj if See MS Sw al BelMn, 

jvliich also mentions a kind of oil ( rughen called Rdzeki peculiar tp 

-©dll db and highly esteemed. * 
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“ red and black salt/' he infonns'iis, (accoi ding to a quota- " 
tion in the MS. Scii' al hcldd),^ that “ 1 1 is cut into tia\'s, 
“or tables, basins, dishes, and similar things, ivhich are 
“sent as laluable connnodilics into i aiious countrics''('). 

f 

All the plain neai that cemclcqy abo\c noticed appeared 
glitteimg iMth particles of salt, M'hich ivas moic abundant 
in each handful that I gatheied from oui path, than 
sand or earth , this place is eleven or twelve miles from. 
Dhrdh "We saw the luins of a castle about three miles 
distant, and some caverns , none probably artificial 

After another farsang we approached the wall of a 
ruined mdl near ivhich were a few date-trees , scveial 
men on foot, armed with long muskets, swoids and 
shields, and others holding hojses, seemed resting m the 
shade of this old bmlding. From tw o long spears w Inch 
the}’^ had stuck m the ground, we concluded that the 
party belonged to some great peison; and on coming to 

the other side ive found a Mhza, whose name I have 

forgotten, sitting on a carpet spread beneath the wall ; 
he was the Zcihet {^\J) or chief of Muda~L.d7i a 

neighbouimg village, and his attendants stood respectfully 

i ‘““IjA a 3 Uljua J j\ ^ 

<5j JJb MS Seir al Beldd .Clini Ul j It is iramedialely added 

that in the same place are mines of Simdb (t — or quick-silver. 
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in two lanks, on the right and left ; he %yelconied me with 
the Kldtlhdmcdid {See p. IS*), in a very courteous manner, 
im iting me to repose a while, and enjoy a caledv,, and coffee ; 
of Mdnch whilst he and I Avere partaking, it struck me 
that to a stranger the Avhole scene would hai^e appeared 
extiemely theatucal. 

• 

Being engaged on business he exeused himself from 
accompanying me to the milage, but sent forward a 
hoiseman at full gallop, ivith oiders that the best 
chamber in his own house should be prepared for my 
leception, and I followed soon after , duiing the lattei part 
of oui jouiney we saw nianj^ huts made of reeds and bushes, 
and some black tents of Ihatb We passed through corn- 
fields and observed three oi foui ploughs, each drawn 
bj'^ two small bulls, and managed by one man or boy. 

The manusciipt S^^r al helddn enumeiates Mddavdn 
among those towns ivliich, in the tenth century, had 
pulpits foi Miischndn pieachers(^) ; it is at present an 
inconsiderable 'place ; distant from Ddidh five farsangs 
according. to the geneial computation , I thought it about 
twenty miles; at ^ three o’clock: this day, Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer stood at 78 degrees, m the shade of my 

(’) lu- the inaccurate’ manuscript from which I translated Ebn Haukal’s 

Oriental Geography," (p 88,89), the name appears erroneously WTitten 
J^adavin and Miravdn, 
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room, and rose to 123 wlicn exposed to the sun. We 
weie here lormenled bj’ flies; linllions of such as aie com- 
mon duiing < summer m English houses; some of the 
dragon kind exceedingly beautiful ; and others of a pale 
yellowish giecn, and large as bees ; nitli a mulliplicit 3 ' of 
^ery fonnidable zemhur, nasps and horse-flies, of 

vanous descriptions, that give notice of their approacli 
by an extraordinary^ buzzing or lathcr hissing noise ; 
to flap them away', I found here, as at the last three or 
four stages, fans neatly made of chip or straw, lying m 
almost every window. Among the people of the house 
who attended us heie, wa‘^a lihahshi or Abyssinian 

slave; an old man of hideous deformity, entitled 
Almd^ or the diamond and I observed that at 

Shiraz, Fossa and other toivns, tlie Afncan slaves v'ere 
distinguished by’’ floweiy names or epithets, expressing 
beauty and fragrance, in proportion to their natural 
ug-liness or, ofiensive smell. Thus I have known Yasmin 
“jessamine,” Sumhul (JjJu,) “the hyacinth,” 
Jauher “ the jewel,” and makhiil ( J^juU) “ the pleasing 

or agreeable.” 

We depaited from Mddavdn at five o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, and arrived at Iretch 
about twelve, the distance did not probably exceed five 
and twenty’- miles, but the road was in some places < 
very bad, and I twice halted to sketch remarkable 
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objects ; the direction of our course is sufficiently shown 
in the ’map ; at one mile we passed a rumed village 
on the right; at two miles another, much- decayed, but 
still inhabited by a few miserable families , this is called 

• 

Kuhesh , heie we rode thiough a date-grove and soon 
after i cached the hills of Der^kdii or Deragdn. 

came at four miles to a ian^ (uJou) or pass between two 
mountains, forming banks of j^ellowish clay, on each side 
nearly perpendicular, and eighty or ninety feet high , 
the intermediate space thiough which lay our path not 
being moie than nine oi ten feet wide, (See PI XXXVII). 
A little beyond this, a second chasm yi the mountain, 
still more nariow, piesenled its dark entrance; this 
tang is% not inferior to the other m the' loftiness of its 
sides Avhicli are the lock itself ; from various crevices in 
them grow many small trees and bushes , a representation 
of this pass IS given also in Plate XXXVII. 

A stony hill or kutehioad for thiee or four miles 
faithei, conducted us to the Sahhra or plain; and, at 
ten miles, we passed the village of DerdMn which 

constitutes a kind of castle ; its few mud hovels being 

• 

enclosed within v^alls of the same matenals, about twelve 
feet high, having at each corner a small tower, and in 
the face next the road, one entrance by a door so low 

ft 

that a pel son on horseback cannot enter; the outlines 
of Derdkdn, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 10) will explain 
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the manner in ^^]uch most villages of this countiy aic 
defended b}' mud A\alls. 

'^Ve advanced over tlic Snhhra-i-Ca) dhiddgh \j:^) 

01 plain of Cardhuldghd’ said to be at some seasons 
coveied vith watei ; and at llinlcen or fointccn miles 

c 

rode tlirousrli an extensive cemeterv : for. as usual, the 
graves weie situate on llic very load and at each side. AVe 
saw the remains of a well-built aqueduct, and atfouiteen 
miles, our course, which had hitherto inclined to the 
Noith-West, took a ]\oilh-Eastein direction, and we 
descended into a vale between mountains and locks of 
stupendous magnitude. At length we came to the Tong- 
i-Iretch a nairow pass, and proceeding abouc four 

miles farther, ai rived at our manzel or halting-place 

This IS a long line of mean houses, piincipallj' mud- 
built, and shaded by man^’' trees, just below most steep 
and lofty mountains. That tlicie was once, and even 
within twentj^ 3^ears, a much more consideiable village 
here, appears by the rums of numerous buildings yet 
remaining. Its name, as the Zuhet, or chief informed me, 
was Eitch ( 01 Idge Jp); but another person declared it might 

be correctlj'’ pronounced and v ntten Iretch or Ercdjc 
(-^\), so denominated after an ancient prince, the son of 
Da'ra'bsua'h {»\a, c_j\;b), or king Da'ra'b. Ofthismaine 
were two Persian Sovereigns ; the latter, geuerallj* called 
Da'ra^, being the Darius of our histonans. 
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The Geographical Tiealise of Hamdallaii Cazvi'ni, 
so often quoted in this ‘volume, describes Iredge as 
“ a great village situate at the foot of a mouatam, whicli 
“aftbids the inhabitants shelter; for they have hollowed 
‘'into it all their habitations; and derive likewise from it 
“the neccssaiy supplj^ of water’’('*). The same writer,-* 
in another part of his woiTv, tells us that the Dizli-i- 
iredje is on a mountain above Iredge^ one half of which 
“is fortified, the other half not; although towers of 
“ defence might be here erected ; and in this mountain 
“ IS a sticam of water that descends to the village”(^). 

This desenption is perfectly applicable to the place, 
and its^ fortified mountain, on which ma'py walls and 

•■i 

toweis still appeal, at such an astonishing height among 
the ledges of the i ock that it is difficult to comprehend 
the manner of their construction. There is also a sue- 
cession of reservoirs or‘ (inbdr one below another * 

communicating b}'^ sloping conduits of masoniy ; and an 
aqueduct on the flat, e^tendmg above a mile. So fafinay 
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be traced the vestiges of a townmucli larger and apparent! v 
bettei built than tlie quarter at picsent ihliabited. ' 

f 

Some pel sons of tlic \i!lagc had mentioned old 
insciiptions, and valked vilh me to -view them about 
.half a mile, vhen ve ciossed several gardens and entered 
a jnayed or mosque, no longer frequented for the purposes 
of devotion, vdiich must have been a handsome edifice; 
here were man}' sentences fiom the Koran well cut m 
marble, but I could not discover any date. A stone 
which mv' guides called the mchidh or “'altaiv^ 

was A ery neatly sculptured, and exhibited Arabick texts ; 
it had dropped backwards through an opening of the 
•wall, into a piece of ground, formerly used as a cemeten 
now' planted with flowers and fruit-trees. 

This da}' affbided another lamentable proof of the depo- 
. pulation and decay which have latterly prevailed m Peisia 
During the course of at least five and twentv miles we 
saw' not abov'e six or seven people of the country ; the two 
villages that we passed bespoke pov'eity and misery ; and 
the road was in some places so dangerously steep and clog- 
ged with masses of rock, that even Siii'ii Kha'x Beg, who 
seldom spared his horse, oi seemed to apprehend the danger 
of falhng, thought it prudent here to alight. Works, .howe- 
ver, of considerable extent and utility may be traced in 
various parts, both oT the mountain and the plain. We saw 
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aijcl many fields of corn promised an abundant liarvcst 

/ r 

Thiee or four trees rose pie-clninenlly conspicuous above, 
tlie line of gprdcns, and I recollected that Tatiui 

Ai.i at Dardb having described tlie great Cliiiuir oi 

plane 0^ Savondi as unequalled m size and beaut}', a person 
'wjho had, probably, never seen it, conhrmed uhat the Gover- 
nor said v'lth a loud oath, JJ'allali f by Allah ' it is a ticc. 
'‘than vdnch no man ever beheld one moie v oiidci ful even 
“in a dream!’’ 

I was welcomed here by an Tsdlchal of eighteen or tv enty 
horsemen, attending Takki {^Ju the Zdhet or 

chief, vho with a crowd of persons on foot, came abo\c a 
mile to meet me; from his extravagant speeches I b&gan to 
suspect that the messenger sent on by Sn i'k Kiia'n Bkg the 
evening before, had given him reason to expect an Ilchi 
(^M) or ambassador, and that the honours conferred on me 
^ were intended for my brother; I therefore took an oppoi- 
tumty of correcting any mistake on that subject Avhicli 
might have existed, buttheilifi-za pei severed m his attentions, 
and entenng the gate, (for Savondt has a v all of inudl, he 
caused a glass bottle containing sugai-candy to be broken on 

c 

the ground ; and when we jeached his own house, wheie a 
commodious room had been prepared for me, another bottle 
was broken on a tray ; such a ceremony is a compliment 
raiely paid but to visitors of the highest rank; I was'feasted 
in a manner suitable to this flattering reception, and scarcely 
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^rcgietled the loss of 1113 ' wmc, so pleasant was the sherbet of 
various kinds provided by the hospitable Zdhet. 

Linen ealled Kerbds (uJj/) is manufactured liere, and ray 
seivants pui chased some foi little moie than half the^pnce 
that It would have cost them at Shirdz This place, likewise, 
is Jcmaikablc toi its eaithen ware. It seems more populous 
than eithei Fossa or Ddrdb, and oifers a gi eater show of bustle 
and business; yet those claim the lank of 'shahr (^) or 
cities ; and Sovondt is onl}' a dherj or village. In riding 
thiough the stieets I obseived seveial groups of well-diessed 
women , their cloaks, at least, o? the sheets in winch they 
weie enveloped, seemed, whethei white or* checked, to be 
clean and of fine textuie, and vlieii tightly dravn about 
them, displayed, in some instances to advantage, the gi ace- 
ful undulating outlines of the female form, concealing at the 
same tune, those uncouth drawers or trowsers, which are 
absolutely incompatible with elegance. ^ Three or four also, ^ 
alloM ed me to perceive that then faces were handsome , a 
ciicumstance winch I thought woithy of notice; for, al- 
though beaut}^ may once have been moie geneial in this 
countiy, (as authors who shall be hereafter quoted, give ‘us 

reason to believe), a Jiaveller, at piesent, of whatever women 

% 

he may chance to see unveiled, will probably not find one 
tenth of the number even modeiately pietty. 

» hli'RZA Takki himself conducted me to the great Chi- 
a tiee of which 1 had heard much, yet not more than 
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it tlcscivcd , of ample foliage and niajcsUck appearance, it is 

f 

pcifcctly sliaiglit to a consiclcTialilc licighu and "its trunk, 
even and round, is, njthin ten inches of llic base, six and 
tu'cnty feet in circumference, although four liundicd years 
old, according to local tradition, it is sound and in the (nll- 
est bloom ; a seat oi bank has been constructed at its foot, 
insulated 133" a little trench 01 channel, thiough viiich a 
stream of uatci pcrpctuallj' flons. 

'SVe then went to a place ulierc sc\eral persons were cm- 
plo3’’ed in making caithen jars, cups, bovK and other ves- 
sels; one man vhilst we looked on, turned vitli his vliccl in 
less than a quarter of an houi, seven 01 eight dishes, re- 
sembling our deep soup-plates, vhich vould hare been 
reckoned o-ood in Enjiland ; thev "lapic the clav vith much 
neatness and verv- cxpcditiouslj , and the principal artist 
had succeeded to such a degree in imitating fine porcelain, 
that, without minute examination, '’it was difficult to distin- 
guish the ware made bj^him, from the Chinese originals, both 
of the blue and white pattern, and painted in hovers and 
figures. I saw the materials v Inch he used in ever}' stage ; the}' 
are procured from stones of the neighbouring mountains ; 
and some were reduced after a ceitam piocess, to an im- 
palpable powder, v hite as snow. Tins man, in the imitation 
of china ware, had not leceived the encouragement due to 
his ingenuity; he was very poor, and deterred, as he confess- 
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' cd to me, fiom prosecuting this refined blanch of his ait, 
the e-xoi bilant price of some particulai coloms(®). 

We next pioceedecl to a large Masjed or Mosque, ancient 
and 'svantiiig lepaii, but still fiequented by a few religious 
Dcn'ii>hcs I imagine liowever, that as a place of pubhek 
woiship It has been supeiseded by some more modem stiue- 
ture, foi the INIiiza invited me to entei it, leaving my boots 
outside the door , he was anxious to show me seveial msenp- 
tions carved on the walls, as lepoi t stated, above a thousand 
yeais ago I found them to consist of Aiabick sentences 
horn the Kor/ni cut m Citfick chaiacters, and peiliaps the 
account of their antiquity has not been much ex*aggerated, for 
a manyscript of the tenth centui'y informs us that Savon6t or 
Astalihon^it and Iclge, then possessed an oratory or pulpit(’^). 


Here, not far from the borders of Carniania, I tliouglit it possible that Pliny 
uiigbt have alluded to the inounla^ins near Savondt, in his account of the substance 
wIiilIi furnished those niwn/ii/ie vases or cups, so Jnghly esteemed among the ancients, ' 
“ Oriciis int/rrhina mittit Iiiveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insignibus, 
“niaxime Partlnci rcgni, prajcijiuS tameu in Carniania” (Nat Hist, xvnvii 2), 
for that the niurrhiiic vases were but a kind of porcelain ware is the opinion of Sal- 
niasius and other able antiquaries, while some contend that they were not of facti- 
tious matter ,I recollected at Savo7i6t a remark of RI de Pauw, respecting the 
wiMri ins* found in Carniania, but it escaped my memory that he had indicated the 
name as a curious subject of inquiry “ 11 se peut infime que ce terme de mumn, 
“(qui doit 6tre fecrit sans aspiration, et qui n’est ni Grec ni Latin) subsiste encore 
“ dans quelques endroits de la Petse Mfendionale." (Recherches sur les Egyptians 
et les Chinois , Tome 1 p 330 Berl 1773). 

• 

^ y j See the MS. Sdr at Selddn Here the 

name appears Astahbdndd, but in other parts of fhe MS. it is properly written 
The inaccurate copy used in niv printed translation of Ebn Haukal’s 
G eography, (p. 89), has .4s<eA/fltfln most erroneously. « 
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In llic fouitccnlli century TIamdalla ii Ca^vi'xt' desen- 

r 

bed lias ‘‘‘ato\Mi abounding ili tiees, enjoying a temperate 
‘^‘elimatc, yif?]ding<iinLoi cveiy kind, and copiously Avateied 
“ bj^ 1 unning streams , and in that Icniloiy,'' adds lie, “ tlieie 
‘‘is a stiongcaslle winch dining a contest bclM cen llic Sc/;u- 
“Jcian princes and the people of SltcWmg/ircJi, Mas destroyed 
“by the Atabi g Ja'v]:lt, but afterMards icbuilt”('’'). 

Of this desciiption I uas able to ascertain tlic general ac- 
cuiacj^ ; some icmams of the castle aic still Msible ; the 
gardens of Savoii/it jield giapes, apples and a great ^arlety 
offiuits; the air u as exceedingly pleasant and, com])ara- 
tivcly, might be reckoned cool, ioi at one o’clock, afternoon, 
Fahienheit’s Theimomctcr (in the shade) rose onl 3 ''to 70. 
Indeed the Sur al Bclclcin, enumeiales this place, v.ith Jcigc, 
Istakhr and others, among the toMiis belonging to the Sorckir 
or colder division of Pdrs. It appears accordingly^ that 
the Palm does not fiourish here ; and Savonfit, is, 1 believe, 
several faisangs bey^ond that imaginary line, vliich restricts, 
as many Persians have told me, the actual grovtli of dates, 
to the Garmsir, or Marm regions; some, \eiy excellent, 
furnished for my desseit by*" Mi'kza Takki, vere, he ac- 
knoAvledged, mM-i-Darab, JU) the pioduce of Dariib. 


MS. Nozhdt al Collib. Geogr Sect. tli. 13. 
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There is a sufficiency of water, although it does not ‘=eem to 
floA* 111 such quantities as fvlieu Hamdallah wrote the 
passage above quoted, nor is it remarkable for salubrity ; 
and of many trees here, the extraordinary bulk apd age^ 
would lia\e excited my admiration had 1 not lately seen 
the beau tiiul ’ 

Savon/it has probably suffered less than aiiy other town 
or Milage m Pdn, liom that pernicious system of govein- 
iiient which spieads deiolation so widely throughout the 
province , to wdiat fortunate cncumstance it owes this 
partial exemption I have not lea'rned; of fts houses five or 
SIX only seemed untenanted or m decay ; its population was 
nuiner/3us and wmie such an air of industry and comfort as ^ 

ft 

would haye been gratifying meiely from its rarity; to this, 
without doubt, the manufactures before mentioned, conti ibu- 
ted 111 a high degree, and one, of mferioi note, may be added; 
heie are made Mi,h(iks (jyiU) or spoons entirely of XhQshimshad ^ 
atiAii (box tree) and giildbi oi (pear tiee) wood ; some 
WMth long and very slender handles, most ingeniously carved 
and ornamented wuthopen woik(^); the hollow' part, of con- 

(*) The hollow pirt floats On the surface of the sherbet, like those punch ladles, 
formerly tommou m England, the long handle resting on the edge of the China bowl,' 
as glasses or goblets are never introduced at dinner, the Persians drink out of those 
spoons holding them in such a manner below the middle that the fragility of their 
long hanriles may not v'eRl to the weight of the liquid , one frequently serves for 
Jwo or three guests, each after his draught, placing it in the hovil of shi rliel I 
p iriha^d some Kuihuks aa a specimeu, aud one is dehneated in the Miscellaueous 
Plate. 

Z 
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sidcrable size, and rendered so thin and clastick in substance 
that the sides may be picsscd together as if formed of paper; 
such are tlic spoons used by people of the liigliest rank ; a 
coaiser and clieaper soiL is fashioned from the same male- 
rials or wood of a similar giam. 

30. We commenced oui journey from Sato/uit on the 
thirtieth at five o’clock m the moinmg, and passed an atiihch 
or reservoir of water, covered with an arched roof, at one 
faisang(^°) ; I soon after looked back fiom a rising giound 
and could scarcely believe that we had advanced nearly six 
miles beyond the trees and .fiuildmirs of SnionuL viiicli fiom 
the flatness of the plain seemed still within two. Our course 
was now in the direction of West North West, and ouc road 
close to the mountains on the right, V hilc towaids our left 
the heights of Kuh Him? man (^•>- ^/) Merc within view, 
though distant probably moie than thirty miles; at two far- 
'sangs nearajRff/idfbv^or guardhouse ve inclined to the North 
West ; at eleven miles passed another reservoii ; at thirteen, 
(our course being chicflj" NTorth) we saw the village and mud 
castle of il/ezw/ 2/2 situate at the foot of a steep moun- 

tain, and near it a small vaulted edifice called Kad?ngah-e~ 
Kliez?' “ The footstep orvest.geof Ivhezr,^’ the 

(’'*) Anh^r projioiinced umhar llie n before h haring ibe sound ofm. 

We Ipdrn from fbe ingenious Captain Beaufort's “ Ivaramania”(p 47 sec edit 1818),^ 
ibat the name of OK mpus, a large city mentioned bj Strabo, lias been found in 
insenpUons written OXv^-or 
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prophet Elias ; it resembled the, tombs of Mohammedaa 
saints or Imamzaclchs so numtroiis throughout Persia. We 
piocceded latteily m the direction of Noith Noith East, and 
I sketched the fiist appearance of the great salt lake in a 
view which coinpi ehends il/icn* Qk>) oui 7;w/2ze/ or halting 
place, and (moic neaily) part of a neighbouring inllage, (See 
Plate XXXVIII) The journey of this morning was per- 
foimed in four hours, the distance fiom Savondt to Kheir - 
being; fifteen or sixteen miles. 

The chief, ISIi'rza Sa'dek, and several men 

of the place who came to meet, us outside the walls, con- 
ducted me to a good room, where I learned fiom them that 
the lalt <3 is at cei tain seasons veiy considerable, extending' 
almost seventeen /o; or above sixty miles ; and that it 
does not by any means communicate with the salt lake near 
Shiidz It. is generally called, fiom the pimcipal town in 
its vicinity, the Do la i^Niriz 01 ' “lake of Niriz,”^ 

but the old Eastern Geographers have denominated it the 
“ lake of Balhtegdii’’ after a village of that -name, 

which still exists (although, as I heard, in a state of nun) to 
the Eastward of Kheir. < ' 

a 

Ebn Haukal (p 98) notices this extraordinary body of wa- 
ter, and the Sur alBeldd/i describes it more particularly in the 
following words,“ And amongall these, one is the lake of 
^^teqdn; into this flows the river Kiir winch is near Hhekdn 
“ or Khejdri, and it reaches nearly to ZaJiek (or Sdhek:, as 
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some times MTittcn) in Kirmdn; the e’^ tent of this lake is 
“ twentyfarsangsm length, and lllc^^ater ofitis liittcr, and on 
^‘ils bordeisarc Mild beasts of various kinds, such as lions, 
“leopards or tigers, and others; and the region of this 
“lake (which belongs to the Ktircli of Istukhr), comprises 
“ scveial villages and distncts”("). Of these some are enu- 
merated b3’' IIamdallaii Mastov ri ulio has bonowed part 
of his description from the passage abo\e quoted. ^^TlicLahc 
“ of BakJitcgunf sa^^s he, “ is in the province of Fdrs ; and 
“ on its borders are situate Jcz'irchy Abdd, KJicn eh and Nir'iz ; 

It extends to the confines of (ShdhclJ Sahel in Kirmdn, 
“ The river Kur runs into it, and adjacent arc tracts of soil 

“impicgnatcd with salt. In length this lake is tuehe 
1 

“farsangs, in breadth seven; and it is ncarlj' thirty-five 
“ farsangs in circumfercncc’’(^-) 

o' Jj'’ tS-oUuw ^ Ij ‘ijy ^ f.j Ji j\ 

J (_cS>“V v ^ Jjl «— J Aib 

J j {sXImijj j Aijb J L.b^ (_)' < 

MS. S{ir al Btld&n ti)' J kxs:* bjj 

The name which here appears Kur is generally nritleii mlhoutj, the rtver A'lrr 
must be more particularly mentioned hereafter, , 

j} j a^Jo- j tilil * 

f i ^ ti^Li l3 t^^uj\ 

«— ^^3 hlS. Kuzhat al Cuh'ib. The word ShaLcl occurs only m 

one of five manuscripts. 
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The Kheirch m<?ntioned here, is now generally called 

• ^ 

Kheir (yj-) or more vulgarly Kifieil, by a change of the letters 
r and I very fiequentm Peisia; it is a small village, and near 
It arc two or three clusters of mean houses, with mud walls, 
and a few trees ; the poor inhabitants of all these places 
were laid under contribution and obliged to furnish oar* 
Sn'asdt or allowance of provisions, not onl}-^ .for this day, 
but the next, as a space of above forty miles, between Kheir 
and Guzoakdii was known to be an inhospitable desert, and 
the state of our mules and hoises rendered it necessary that 
this space should be divided mto.two stages , Sui^'r Kha'N", 
theiefore demanded a supply of bread, milk, nee, grass and 
barley ; six fowls, one lamb, and thirty eggs ; with this re- 
quisitiod the M'lrza reluctantly complied , and from some 
murmurs which I ovei heard, it is probable that the people 
heie do not earnestly wish for the visits of Antiquanes, or 
travellers of any description, attended by Mehmdnddrs. As 
a stock for the next day’s journey it was also thought ad- 
viseable that a mesheh or skin, besides our leathern matarrehs 
should be filled with water <itKhcir, and Shi'r'Kha'n pro- 
posed settijQg out at night, that we might not have occasion 
to ride m the day lime and thereby expose our selves and 
om horses to the stinging flies, an evil represented heie 
almost as foimidable as the want of food or water ; but 
this proposal I rejected, unwilling to pass m darkness 
^through a country however dreary, *and disagreeable, of 
w'hich, amongst Europeans, so little information had been 
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obtained. The Salt Lake a{)pea)ed to ine an object woi lliy 
of jnsi)cetJon; that it eMslecfi before the hist centiir^^ as in 
the tenth, when Eb.v IJaukal wrote, can scaicely be 
doubted : yet Stialio, Curlius and otliers m ho notice the Ti\ ei 
•which it iccei\cs, have not spoken of the Lake, ncitlicr is 
it mentioned by any of the Gicek or Homan Geogiaplieis 
or Naturalists , we find, accoidmgl}', that in a \eiy excel- 
lent and handsome map pubhslicd by Mons de la Hochetle, 
it is described as “ unknown to the ancients/' an account 
justified bj' the great authorilj'- of D’AnviIlc(’"). 

At day-bicak on the first of May, we set out from Khar 
and proceeded m a \Vc')t-North-Wcstern dnection to tlic 
ruined Caiavanscia oi Khan-e-Kcrd (o/ , a distance 

generally computed seven faisangs; I did not think it 
above twenty miles ; our road was close to hills on the left 
well wooded; the tices duiing pait of oui journey seemed 
old and thick, all thriving, but none\eiy lofty , on our light 
was the Lake bounded by mountains and coveimg the 


('*) Do la Rochotlc’s M.ip I regard as one of tlio best and i)retticst-lhat appeared 
during the last century It is entitled “ India: Vetens, quantum MacodoniLus nota 
“ full, finitipiarumquc regionuni Specimen Gcograpliicuai , sitiini at iionuua lot orum 
“rcccnlions ajvisub oculos siibjiciens, ntc non Alexandri Itiiicra inira Eujibialcni ct 
" llyphasin, et Navigafioncm Ncartbi ab Indo fluminc o&tiiim usque Pasitigris " 
Published at radcii's, Charing Cross, London, 1797 I mention these particulars, 
as many ingenious foreigners have experienced considcnrblcjdifficulty iii jirocuriiig 
tlie map, from Ignorance of ts title, and of the place where it is sold Sec the French^ 
translation of \rrian by Cliausoard Vtlas p. J 05) who sought the map without 
success, even in London. 
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plain, m some places eight or ten, in others perhaps fifteen 
or sixteen miles wide. It hac^ recently deposited on the 
part ovci ■« Inch we rode, a dry surface of sandy whitish salt 
that crackled beneath the horses feet ; but its water was 
distmc% visible within two oi three miles ; and appeared 
as if alwa3^s extending to tliiee or four farsangs before u^, * 
and whenever we looked back, as much behind us. 

I lasted, at six miles, a chashmeh-i-dh-i-garin 
oi spiing of water, vaim, although the sun was scarcely 

risen, and m a slight degiee brackish, but not unpleasant ; 

* * 

this gushed from a rock under the mountams on our left, 
and formed a small stream that lan into the Lake,, 

% 

Until Ave leached the Caravama'd, nothing was seen fiom 
which a sti anger might infer that the country had ever been 
peopled ; if there Avas a path, AA^e missed it on the plain of 
salt A man of respectable appearance alighted at the halting- 
place soon after oiii aiiiA'al, his conveisation was amusing 
and instructiA^e, and his manners pleasing, his servant coined 
along musket, and lieAvashimself AA’^ellafmed , I invited him to 
paitake ofoui repast, and learned that heAvas employed by 
the Piince of in collecting taxes from the Zdhetsoi 

A 

several Aillages According to his description the lake must 
be considerably more extensive than it appeared to us , for, 
as he said, not only the mountains which bounded it on the 
light weie AA'ashed by its Avateis on their Noithern side, but 
vaiious mountains even beyond them. , 
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Caravmncru fallen lo ruin , 301 it seemed to me 
a building that liad never l)C(:n completed ; and some Liials 
ho occupied a feu- Iiuls in the ncighbom hood, and had 
relieved our men from the eaic of their hoiscs, inlormed me 

4 

that this place uas ncai ly abandoned, from Oread of uild 
' boasts which haunted the uooded mountains adjoining, and 
of the dies whicli cveiy summer destioyed manj- mules and 
hoises. It was at this time little more than ten o’clock in 
the morning, an 1 we had been alrcadj’’ much incommoded 
bj'’ a multi plicitj' of Zambnn wasps and horseflies, of 

various kinds. I therefore caused mj- small two-poled tent 
to be immediately pitched, as the half ruined Caravanserai 
affoided no shelter, and the rubbish of its walls abounded 
with snakes and scoipions. Here uhilst lying* on the 
ground, 1 obser\ed se\eial lizards of beautiful and e\traor- 
dmarj'^ colours ; thej' ventured sometimes to approach verj- 
near me, peeping uith a most inquisitive look ; but thej- 
seemed equally timid as active, for on the least motion of the ' 
head, even the twinkling of an eye, thej' vanished among the 
stones and shrubs(‘^). 

Until two o^lock, the sun being very powerful, bojth men 

t 

and beasts suffeied extreme annojance fiom the flies r a 
Cold and violent wind began, lortunatelj’-, then to blow, and 

* 

e*) “ ^hp qu!.k-p\pH lizir^.-as our noble Poet with his usual febcit^ of eipression. 
destnues il, vChrnle lldrold. Canto IV;. 
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^\e enjo3'ed for some^mmntes a shower of rain, regaided in 

« • 

this country as a rare phaBnomenon ; our tormentors soon 
disappeaied, and I walked out to view an lliht ceiftetery -with 
a small mnd-hmhhndinzddeh situate between the Caravanserai 
and the mountains. Near this was a stream full of the 
largest and ugliest frogs that I had hitherto seen, and noisy. 
Ill propoition to their size, the iiatei, which ryns into the 
lake, was fresh, but not very palatable; I piefered it 
however, to that ivhicli we had brought with us twenty miles, 
agitated and heated in odious skins and matarrehs of the 
tanned Bulgdr or -Russia leather. , 

» . 

I could perceive, vith a glass, that among the rocks 
beyond Cl^e lake, trees were not numeious, and snow was 
still visible on some high mountains not far from our manzel. 
Within a mile of the Caiavonsem was a tower or Kahddri 
Aihcie formeily had been stationed five or six guards to 
, protect travellers and collect a toll imposed on meichandise, 
but now one man ivas found adequate to this task ; a person 
fond of solitude might heie indulge even to satiety. 

Btotxk Khan-e-Kerd we proceeded early on the second, 
and ha\ung travelled* in a West-North-Western direction 
above thirt}’^ miles, (perhaps thiity two or thirty three) we 
anived at Gdwakdn pronounced Gdwalcoon). The 

plain winch duiing the first eight or ten miles was partially 
encrusted with salt, expanded soon after we left the Cara- 

2 A- 
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tamera , and probably the lake is at ‘^onic seasons five oi 

f i 

SIX iaisangs bioad, at sev^n miles we saw llie g.iidens of 
1l>1ic\j Kluumnh or Khai riimah eS), a village bcaiing 
neaijy Wcst-Noi tli-West before us, at the loot a distant 
mountain; at seventeen oi eighteen miles ve were m the 
Belukat of Kinhdl (JO/), or, as iL is vulgarly and improperly 
called, Kulvdr and Kimnir, adistnct which once compie- 
hended many flounslimg villages ; most of these, are at 
present deseited; and the few inhabited, seem falling to 
dccajc I w'alked among the ruined houses of two. Dhep Sejel 
{JsT eS) and Dhc^Nara{y o'); and found in a burial-place neai 
them, some to'mbsloncs ‘neatlj’- carved, with Aiabick and 
Persian Epitaphs. These villages first appear where the 
Salt Lake ends and vegetation begins ; heie also'' the river 
Bandamir falls into the lake ; and fiom this spot 

duiing tlie remainder of our day’s journey, we lode along 
the left bank of that gieenisli, deep and dii ty-lo6kmg stieam, 
which lesembles in man3’' places a veij' bioad English canal. 
It IS die nver Kur {jfj oi Kin’ (/) of those Eastern writeis 
above quoted (p. 172), and derives its modern name from 
Bandamir^ a celebrated dike and budge at a "vnllage, which, 
having been our next stage, I shall soon moi e particularly' 
notice. 

Gdztakdn is an inconsiderable place; it furnished, however, 

good accommodation in a house built over the river, oura 

mud bank, steep and veiy high above its level. Like most 
( 
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Dticanis of tins coiiiiti}^ the abounds with tortoises 

Wc saw many in it,* the Per,sians never eat them, but our 
pait}^ shot tvo, of large dunelisions , seveial bullets, also, 
wcie discharsfed but m vain at water snakes, of various co- 
lours, and ]ust below 1113 ^ window soon after we alighted, a 
fish was taken which within half an hour afforded me an 
excellent dinner. 

On the third of May we left GaroaMin at five o’clock in 
the morning The ri\ er was on our 1 ight hand until, at three 
miles and a half, we crossed it over the Fxd-i-GdwaMn 
Jj), a long. budge, iiregulaily built with several arches 
laige and small ; heie the Bandamh suddenly fajls seventeen 
or eighteen feet; It was not without some dangeuand con-' 
siderablb difficulty that we contnved, even On foot, to pass 
this bridge, which has been for man}’- years in rums, no work 
of publick utilit}’-, is ever repaired b}*- the governois of this 

piovmce. We now- proceeded, the river running on our 

* 

^ left, but could seldom see it unless when withm a few j’-ards, 
as Its banks are m general level ivith the plain , at three 
farsangs we rode by a mud-walled village called Mahridn 
pronounced Main won ) near which were some culti- 
vated grounds ; our road, on thisp,nd the preceding day was 
chiefly in a West-Noith- Western direction through a coun- 
try perfectly flat, with mountains on both sides, and inter- 
sected by numerous. drams, cut for the puiposes ofiingation 
We saw many large wells; onemth q,machme of extraor- 
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dinary construction, more ponderous and clumsy than the 
common Persian \slice] \ a skctcli of tins is among the few 
things uhich I lost m the course of m y journey. The plain 
■was still consideicd as mdl- 7 ~bcluk(it-i- Kni bal JU) 

or belonging to the district of Kwbdl; it assumes the name 
of Mardasht or Mnndabht beyond the village of 

'handanur, where we arrived alele\cn o'clock, having travel- 
led five farsangs, as the Persians reckoned, or probably about 
twenty miles. 

Mj’ desire of visiting Persepohs ^vould have induced me 

to proceed eleven or tw'ehc miles farther, for the Takht-i- 

Jembhid was within three farsangs, and the 

mountains adjoining these celebrated rums appeared much 

nearer fiom the flatness of the intermediate space j'''Dut the 

mules and horses were much fatigued , -sve therefore halted 

at Bandmiiir, and the Zdbet being absent, a dispute occurred 

between m^^ part}" and the inhabitants. Stones were thro'um, 

, some sw Olds half-diawm, and a thousand most opprobnous 

epithets interchanged among men and women. I thought 

it prudent to terminate the affaii by pitching m3' little tent 

outside the walls, close to a garden, within ten 3'ards of 

( 

the river. 

Baiidamtr seems a populous village; it is divided and un- 
dermined m several places by dams and candts or subterra- 

L 

neo US channels for suppl3'ing mills wnth wat. r; and its name, 
which IS foimed of tHe word band (ojy) a dike, and Amir or 
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. Bmir, (j^]) a pi incc or chief, alludes to the works construct- 
ed here m the teuth fcenlury by Azzad (or Adhad) ad dou- 
DEH, (djjli cxoi). Of these the principal remains are artificial 
mounds -which impede the stream and foice it to descend 
through numerous sluices and arches, in a wateifall of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. vaiious acts of munificence and ge- 

nerosity, the illustiious Amtr merited and has obtained the 
gratitude of Persian wi iters(^®), but he is principally celebra- 
ted for this vast undertaking,-whereb 3 " an and and barren tiacl 
of consideiable extent was fertilized, and the blessings oJ 
plenty diffused among several hundred villages , some oi 
these, but mostly desei ted and in 1 uins, 3 'et exist, a monumeni 
of his glory and a reproach to his degenerate successors. 
In countries where from its scarcit}’- the value of water is 
sufiiciently known, that histor}'^ has lavished praises on those 
benevolent Monaichs who piovided for their subjects a co- 
pious supply, by means of aqueducts oi canals, wells or cis- 
terns, cannot be a subject of wonder. ,Thus m tlie Hebrew 
scnptures (II. Kings, ch. xx. v. 20 ) it is recorded of the pious 

('*) Yet according to a tradition noticed by the Listonan Ha'fi’z Abru', (in his ac 
count of thc*n\er Kur), this Jonrf'constructed by order of Azzad, did not denvi 
its present denomination from that Pnnee, ljut was called after the chief engineei 
whom he employed,, and 'vhose proper name was Ami'r. 

(MS Turikli i Hafiz Ahru ). j\j jOi 

This tradition is repeated in the MS Diet. BerMn Kattea, (See the word Joj] 
^ which aids that, according to some, the band was constructed by a stranger namet 
Ajii'r, who being on his travels voluntarily undertook the work. 
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Ilczckiali, liozi^ he made n pool, and a conduit and hronghl 
luatcr into (he uhj.''’ He a|so', .-itopped (he nppct' z^atcr- 
course of Gihon, and biou<jJit i( straight dozen to (he i^cst ndc 
of the utij of Daiid (II. Cluon eh. x.wii v. 30 . To 

this Hajah alludes, eh. .\\u. 11 ). 

« Similar woiks have immoilalizcd many aneicnt prmecs m 
the annals of.dilVcH'nt nalions ; hul the Persians, most par- 
ticiilail}', seem to rank among tlieir gicatc'^t benefactors, 
those who have contnbiUcd to remedy the distresses aiising 
fiom a natuial paucity ofspimgs and rivers: and e\cn their 
Muselmdn writeis, do not withold fiom Hl'siian-g, Z.av, 
Cai KiiusraUj'Baiira'.m^ Ahdcsiu'r, Sha'pc'r, Nu'sir- 
iRAVA^x, and other sovcreiirns 11110111 tliev icsaid as hea- 
thens, that tnbiite of celebrity, to 11111011 h3’draulick la- 
bours emplo3'ed for the pnblick good, have given them so 
just a claim. This ivoik of Azzad ad douleii, (a Prince 

t, 

of the X)//e? 7 nVe d^mast}’’ n ho governed as Amhif^), is still 

n 

efficient although much neglected, and has been consider- 
ed b}^' the best historians as n ortliy of admiration ; it is 
“ distinguished,^" says Mi'rkhoxd, “ bi-- the name of Bax d- 


He did not assume the title of Shah or king, altliough fully invested ^vith the 
powers; nor, until some years after his death (which happened A. H 372 or 3, A. D. 
983) did any monarch denominate himself Sultan; the first so distinguished among 
Wuselmkn Princes, nas Mahmu'd, sumamed Gha'zi, or “ I'jcloiious the son of 
Sabaktegi'n, according to that valuable Manuscript, the Tebkat Kasri. ^ 

fL.\ A.<' 1; ^ Jjl uilhh* uji 

lip cjlks- 

( 

( 
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‘"ami'r; a structure to which the world does not furnish 

f 

“ vestiges of any thing equal’, and it is/^ adds he, “ of such 

• 

“ magnitude that people may pass over it, evei> armies, and 
“caravans’’(^^). Khon demise, son of the winter whom I have 
just quoted, enumerating the memoiials of Azzad a^dou- 
LEn"s long and beneficent leign, says “ another is the Band* 
“ Avliich he elected on the iiver Kitr ^ few works resem- 
“ blmg this can be found throughout the world’’(^®). Thecon- 
struction of it is assigned by Sa'dek Isfaha'ni to they ear 
359 of the Muhammedan era, (a. d. 969)s when Azzad 
AD DouLEH,“made a wall or embankment on the dh~i^kur or 
“river Kur , also a leservoir or cistern in fhe^ castle of Js- 
“ talh , on which occasion he exclaimed, “ I have created a 
“ mountain in the midst of a lake, and a lake on the summit 
“ of a mountam”(^^). 


From this boast we might infer that the river had been 
occasionally dissipated ill unpiofitable onperhaps destructive , 

o<x»o^o^o<»-»-»<Koo<v<»-^o-f>-o-»-o-ooo-o-o»o^oooooo-oo-oo-o<»oo<>-»-<»^'^'»o^ 

ioj 1 J Ul-Vfk* JJ iS diJUA (jl (_£^J ^ J } 

MS Rauzet al Stja. Vol IV. ’ 


|Jlc jd A,u AjuU d-i-sl aXwJ ^ <__>! ji iS Ui-wal i_?Aa) jJoA 
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jnundalions oil the adjacent plain, altliougli a modern v.riter, 

t •» 

Siii-iKii Zakcu'b, supposes 'die tcrrilorj of Kurhhlio liaic 
suirered, in pieceding ages, lalliei from the v.anl, than fiom 
anj'’ ledundancj of iwilei . IJis account of A>;zad-ad-dou- 
LPJi conlams llie follow mg noids; “ and one of the pi oofs of 
*‘dns liberality and nuinificcncc remammg m the ncighbour- 
‘‘hood of IS tlic Bnndamh, -vvliicli he constructed on 

“ the rivei Kur, befoie tins ivoik the plain of Kuthul and the 
“teri]tor 3 ’’adjoininghad bceni\ithout walei and uncullnated; 
‘Mie excited Ins endeavouis to improve them and expended 
“treasures to an incalculable amount in tinning the course 
“ of the river he first laid the foundation of an immense 

“ dike or mound, and then caused gravel and quick lime 
“to be pounded or kneaded into a cement, with vhich, 
“ along the line of that mound, was formed a wall or bank 
“ so broad that horsemen might pass o'cr , after the building 
“of this hand, habitations weie established throughout all 
“the plain and other parts of the Kuibdl district, so that 
“ they became well peopled and cultivated (-°). 


Wy ^ Ji j Jb/ J j\ 

jyip- j ^ Ls-viJs j 

j iijoLyj j ^ (—A h t— 

AuAJ d^L4>£ 4 XW J tXuly 

MS. Shir&z ISSamah. Jly-b# j ALi^ j Aji^ S 
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• That the river did not wear a very tempting appearance 
has been* already mentioned. j'Yet the water, of which I 
drank both here and at Gdzoak^n, was pleasant, -and by the 
inhabitants leckoned salubrious. My tent had scarce!}’- 
been pitched upon its bank, when the old Kedkhudd or 
householder avIio lepresented the Zdbet, came in a very, 
lespectful manner to apologize for the inhospitality man- 
ifested by his people, of which he hoped that I would not 
complain on my ariival 2iiSlnrdz, as the culprits, he swoie 
be ser i ihdJi (ilA and be ser ^ Ah (^Ju^ “ by the head 

“of the king, and pf All” had been alieady severely punished ; 
a room, he said, was now piepared*for my receppon, and, as 
a peace-offenng, he brought me a p'lsh-kash or pre- 

sent(‘‘), Consisting of a live lamb, and a flower ; to which he 
added four ancient ai row-heads, three of brass and one of 
iron, discoveied b}' his children in some trenches lately 
dug, within a*mile , othei s, perfectly similai and many of dif- 
• ferent sizes and shapes have been found on the plain o^Mar- 
dasht, where, and at Shir&z, I procured forty-seven, thesp are 
now ill my collection and have furnished subjects for Plate 

XXXIX 

% 

On the opposite side, but not very i emote, was an ex- 
traoidinary rock which attracted my notice, for, as the light 

The offering from an inferior is called pishkash A gift or recompense from 
a Prince or superior is called aiidm oi Khelaat , also halhsJitsh 

a Persian word much used m this senseljy the Turks. 

2 B 
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fell according to the sun*s declination, on the inequalities of 

f 

its surface, tlic}' presented 'the aspect of a ruined edifice. 

f 

I thought it very probable that some story might be attach- 
ed to such an objcct.in a country abounding ivith romantick 
fictions, and here especially, on the verge of Persepolis 
' itself. Isly conjecture was not erroneous; the peasants called 
this rock the NaKareh Khdneh (<oU. See ^’ol. I. p. 184); 
and I recollected that a nobleman at Shiraz had talked one 
day of a magnificent building so denominated near Banda- 
mir; where the mighty JemUiid stationed his musicians in 
such a manner, that byaier^’ wonderful refinement, numer- 
ous instrument^ the most^ harsh and obstreperous conspired 
to gratify the monarch i;\ho, sitting in his imperial iahht or 
palace, listened to their tones v, Inch were soltened -Into har- 
monious modulations from floating on the air for the space 
of eleven or twelve miles. 

Of this tale, however popular, the absurdity was acknow- 
ledged bj' our mleWigent KedkhtidAy vith whom I conversed 
respecting the ISakdi eh Khdneh, while sketching it, as in the 
Plate, XXXVITI ; and he accounted for its name by a much 
more credible tradition, which indicates this rock as the place 
where, on the sound of drumsand trumpets, the workmen of 
Azzad ad douleu, employed in constructing the adjoining 
walls and dikes, assembled together daily atceitain hours, 
to receive their wages, and allowance of provisions; those 
workmen amounted in number to twelve thousand; he added 
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that the lemains of several’bridges and h&7ids (jJj) infenor 
in magnitude and importance, might still be seen by a tra- 
’ Teller on the banks of this river at '^Amgard and other 

places(”). 


On the fourth I waited only for the first glimpse of day 
and proceeded in three hours across the Sah'A {]jsf) or plain 
of Mardasht or Mai-vdaslit to the Takht-i-Jemsfiid ( 
or “ Jemshid’s Throne,” for so are now called the rmns of 
that building, v Inch as a palace or a temple, formed, we may 
suppose, the chief ornament of ancient Persepolis. Our 
course Avas, invaiiabl}^ m the dnection of Noith-North- 
West, the distance, as generally reckoned, and I believe 
accuratelj’’, was thiee farsangs or eleven miles. The country 
over which we had travelled during the last eighty or ninety 
miles (from near KheirJ was of a level surface but bounded 
on each side by ranges of lofty mountains. 


Soon after ive came within view of the stupendous columns, 
I was much pleased and surprised by the appearance, of an 
officer m the English uniform Avith a party- of horsemen 
advancing* towards the village of Mirkhu6stg6n ^ 


(“) R&mgard or Rdmgtrd which in the Arahick manner is written 

jerd I have reason to heheve a place of considerable antiquity, Hamdal- 

LAH C AZVi'Ni, H a'fiz Ai>Rtj', and others, enumerate the band or dike erected ther£ 
^s the oldest structure of that kind on the river Kur The Band Azzadx, (now called 
Bbndamir ) is the second, and the Band t Ketsdt {^lai generally reckoned 
the third. , 


9 
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pionounced Mhlchasgoon) and soon asccrlaincd that these 

f 

were Comet AVillock of the Sepoy Ca\a!r 3 ’, several 
English scijeantb of the forty-seventli regiment, vdioin the 
Ambassadoi had detaclied fioin SJiir/iz llie niglit bcfoie, on 
tlicir way towards Tahilz, wdiere tlicy were to be employed 
in training the Persian troops undei Abba's IVIi'rza', the 
Clown Piincc. Respecting our Embassy, tlie intelligence 
brought by Mr. Willock as such as induced me to hope 
that I might indulge at peifect liberty for twelve or fourteen 
da^-^s among the ruins of Persepohs ; and being desirous of 
commencing my lesearches without further dcla 3 ', I hastened 
to the“77iro/ic of JernsJud,* and, after the c.xample of Shi^r 
Kiia'n Bbg, ascended on horseback the spacious and mag- 
nificent staircase; rode through the difieient structures of 
which this admirable edifice oiiginally consisted, and caused 
my small tent to be pitched within the marble portals of the 
Western chamber, near the great Hall of Columnsl^'"). 

Here Mr. Morier paid me a visit; he had been in this neigh- 
bourhood about a week; and occupied a garden-house almost 
one mile from the nuns; he invited me to dinner, and mention- 
ed that some workmen emploj^ed hy him in digging had 
brought to light several beautiful sculptures, concealed pro- 
bably during many centuries. I rambled for eight hours 


(y) This chamber is represented bj LeBrun in bis 1281b Plate, under the title oP 
^‘Portique a I'ouest/’ (V'^ojages, &c, ArasU 1718, folio). 
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through all the ruing; content this day with a general view 
of every object, and not attempting to delineate any. I 
visited also the two fine sepulchral excavations* in the adja- 
cent mountain, described by vanous travellers; and another 
amongst rocks about half a mile towards the South-East, 
w’hich has piobably escaped the notice of most strangers(^“^). * 
I dined in the evening with Mr. Morier and Mr. Willock at 
the gai den-house, returned at night to my tent, and slept m 
the Khdiieh-i-Ddrd (Ijla ijL.) or “ palace of Danus.'^ Thus is 
sometimes denominated the Takht^ or Throne of Jemshid 
desciibcd also in books as CheM-mmdreh and 

Hezdr sctun the “ Forty’^ or the ‘^T4iousand Co- 

lumns 

% » 

This building once inhabited by most mighty and luxu- 
rious monaichs, the spot, we may suppose, where Alexander 
celebrated The Royal feast for Persia zion” being now 
perfectly uncovered (although the windows in different 
apartments would indicate a roof, as "without one they 
seem superfluous either for the admission of light or air), 
Shi'r Kha'n Beg had pitched his tent just outside the 
square or chamber which contained mine ; but when retiring 
to lest I found that, as the w^eather proved dehghtfuJly mild, 
his lelihdf or thickly quilted counterpane, was spread 

* I do not recollect any European traveller who has mentioned this raonumtent 
besides Niebuhr and Moner , their accounts shall be hereafter more particularly^ 
noticed. 
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on tlie bioad flat stone ovci one of thc^v. indov. s, vrlierc Tie 

i * 

intended to pass the night; some of our servants also, had 
climbed on Ihc walls, <md lintels of the doom a} s where they 
were sleeping, moic secured in their elevated situation, from 
the attacks of wild beasts and snakes, than those who re- 
’mained with me, upon the ground. 

On tlie fifth I began 1113 ' rcseaiclics soon after four o’clock 
in the morning, and returned with a few sketches to the 
tent, about eight Sitting here at breakfast, 1 now congra- 
tulated myself on the partial accomphsliment of one most 
fav’ounte antiqqarian object; 1 was at Per^epolis, and from 
the perfect solitude which reigned among its venerable 
monuments, entertained the most reasonable hopes of in- 
specting them at leisure; tiie multiplicitv of insciijitions 
and figures sculptured on everj' side, and each demanding 
minute investigation, convinced me that twelve* or fouiteen 
daj's would not bj' lanj' means suffice for drawing and copj- 
ing all, and I had accordinglj' resolved to prolong' my resi- 
dence here, when the Ked Khudd of an adj oining village with 
some peasants, came to me and declared, that the Zdhet or 

c 

chief man of the district, vyas ashamed to appear before the 
Enghsh'ambassador’s brother, or to acknowledge the poverty 
of his people; that on the arrival of my partj* and of iMr. 
Willock’s soldieis many families had deserted their habita- 
tions, and that for thi^ day^s subsistence a fowl or even an 
egg, could not be procured without considerable difficulty. 
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t-' This report of scarcity banished all my pleasing visions ; 
and was- confirmed 5n a short ,time by the persons whom 
Siiiii Kha'n had sent several miles in various directions 
for the purpose of collecting food, I obtained, however, from 
the Ked Khiidd some information concerning the principal 
lemains at Talcht-i-Jcmsliid, and the places m its vicinity, and 
willing to avail myself of the present moment, I rode -wifh 
Mr. Morier to Naksh ^ Rejeb(i,..^j (jSJbl and Nakshi Rustam 
; delineated the great rock or mountain of Istakhr^ 
which It will be necessary hereafter to notice more particu- 
larly, and having dined, but not in a very sumptuous manner, 

« 

I again rambled until ten o’clock among the lofty columns 
and sculptured portals, the admirable fragments and the 
heaps of earth which hide from man’s inspection a consi- 
derable portion of this noble edifice. Soon after midnight 
I joined Mr Moriei at the garden-house, and setting out by 
moonlight ,we proceeded together and arrived' at Shiraz, a 
little before ten o’clock’ on the mormng of the sixth ; from j 
this city to Takht-i-Jemshld, the distance is about four and 
thirty miles; but an account of the road is reserved for that 
chapter in which I shall communicate at once such obser- 
vations as were suggested both by my fii st visit to tfie Per- 
sepohtan remains, und a second examination of them twoi 
months after. 



CHAPTER X. 


■Second Residence at Shirliz. 


T FOUND our sociel}^ in the camp lecluced by the absence 
■^of three members, as tlic Ambassacloi ujshing to acquire 
a knowledge of places hitherto but slightly exploied, had 
complied with the solicitations of Mr. Goidon, IMajor D'Ai- 
cy and Major Stone, and sent them, (Sufficiently protected, to 

< c 

travel in different diieclions. Meanwhile we paid ceremo- 
nious visits to some great men of the citj’^; one on the twentj*^ 
third of Majq when we lode in grand piocession fiom the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace, and alighting at the house ofMuuABi- 
Zeki K.ha"n, were leceived by him at, the gate and con- 
ducted through a court crowded with servants and tufangji 
or musketeeis; here I remarked the singular appear-' 

ance of a large reservoir or hawz (u<b*^)5 containing water of , 
which the smooth surface was entirely covered witli various 
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flowers, so as to resejiible a fine carpet in bnlliancy of tints ; 
but the pattern was formal; as se»veral floating rods or switches 
■separated the flowers according to their colours m distinct 
and regular compartments; thus 



After an hour’s conversation during which were presented, 
besides the usual- Caledns and coffee, some iced water of the 
Udmishk, a most delicious bevera^ef^), iced pose water, iced 
oiange sheibet, and sweetmeats, we returned to the camp, 
at one o’clock, when Fahrenheit’s Thermometer in the shade 
was up to 93 , butm the morning at six o’clock it had only- 
risen to 67 , the nights were now cool and pleasant. 


Before I left SJnidz, aTiookseller and a painter who fre- 
quently visited our tents, and a Sarrdf or money chan- 

% 

ger residing in the bdzdr, had piomised to collect dunngTny 
absence ivhatever uncommon manuscripts, medals, and 
sculptuied stones should fall into their hands; and, as I had 
purchased some articles from each, at the fii st price demand- - 
ed, they swore by the head of Ali that until my return they 


'(*) Extracted from the flowers 
kind of lYillow. 


of the hid tnishk a very fragrant 

2.C 
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would notoHcr siicli iliings for sale. This promise, Jlo^\ ever, 
had been forgoLlcn, and they sold aL dilTcicnl times both coins 

r 

and gems, foi tunatcl}'- to fi lends ivlio uith much kindncs5 
hava since transfeiicd them to me, i\s on such occasions a 
Persian listens to icjiroach ^^Jlh peifect msensibilily, I did 
not think It necessary to upbiaid Iheiii with duplicity and 
falsehood. They, according!}', submitted to my inspection 
almost cveiy da}’’ mIiiIc we icinained at Shn/iz, Arabick and 
Persian books, engraved gems, exlraoidmaiy miniature pic- 
tures, and ind-i- Icadhn Jo) or “ancient money.” 


In this city .vhich on coins is still entitled the Ddr nl ylm 
or “Seat of Science, ’'and might ha\c been aptly 
styled, as a celebrated orientalist icmarks, the ^^Pcrsiaji Athens” 
("), manuscriptsol mtrmsick\alucsccm nolessrare than learn- 
ed men;suchworks,Imcan,asapcrson con\ ei sant with Eastern 
Bibliography would chiefly desiie to procure. Of Ha'piz’s 
Dzi;«7i(k3U. jjljj j), transcripts abounded m every size and form, 
and of theothei great Shirazian poet, Saadi empha- 

tically styled “the Sheihh” {^^), copies of the various com- 
jDositions are numei oils and much esteemed amonghis fellow- 




O “Hanc (urbem) aliquis non male Persia; Atlicnas vocavent, turn quod punssi- 
“ma lingua Persica, caque pcculiaribus idiolismis ac clegantiis, quas 
“ gentis illius modos Scbirazios vocant, luxurians, incolis ejus sil nativa, turn etiam 
"quod amceniorum ac politiorum litcrarum doniicibum dici mereatui;." Ile\icski 
" Specimen Pocseos Pcrsica' " Procem p x\iii a rare uork, printed at Vienna in 
1771, (duod ) containing tbe sixteen odes of Ha'piz’s Diifin tliat end in tbe letter 

alif 1 , with a translation and comments. 

( 
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citizens. The SMhjiamah of Pirdausi(^), tlie Khamseh or 
Panje Ganje ot Nizami^, tlie^ Kulidt 0/ Ja'm'I, or his seven 
select poems forming the Haft Aurengi^), do not'often occur; 
and when handsomely written or embellished with paint- 
mgs and illuminations, are rated most exorbitantly. The 
works ofITA''TEFI KhUSIIAU (j^), AnVERI (c/jjjI),* 

Aarpi Kha'ka'ni Jela'l ad’dInRumi 

(i/ju Atta'r (^\S=^), SenaT 

Tiiena'i generally called SenaT 111 Persian pronunci- 
atioii(®), ShamsTabri zi Ma'ni (^U), Kema^l 



(’) Respecting tbe peat Sh^Im^maJt (a» 1) ilu-) or “Book of Kings,” and its 
author Firdausi Sec Vol I.Prcf p ix alsop 48-116, anti oUier places. 


(*) The poems of Niza'mi arc somchmes called Panje Ganje 

or the “ Five Treasures ,” also, like the quintuple collection of otlier poets works, 


K/iamscIi (<UuA^), from the Arabick word K/tams, "five” His Sekander 

likmah, or “ Hrelory of Alexander," is, liowc\ cr, frequently divided into two parts, 
as I ha\e before obsened, Vol I p 01. 


(“) KuMt from all, every), the complete collection of an author's 

works The of Ja'mi comprises forty diflerent coiiiposftions, m 

prose and terse, among which are several poems each consisting of many thousand 
lines. One volume m my collection contains all these works, tery finely and accu- 
rately written Tm thirteen hundred and thirty six pages, richly ornamented with gold 
lines, and illuminated titles of hooks and Jieads of chapters This copy was made 
by a scribe of ffer/it, in the*) ear 941, (A D 1634) The seven principal poems of 
JaMI, constitute \he Haft aurtng li— aJ>) “ or Seven Thrones,” (one of the 

constellations so named), of this work 1 possess a most splendid and beautiful copy 
written m (A. D 1548^, by a scribe of SMr6s 
« 

•* (*) The more modern poet ThenaI (whose <(rriw I procured) is commonly styled' 
lihu^ch The-tither who finished his extraordinary poem tlie 

Hadtkct, in the vearof our dra 1139, is entitled Bahim The sage, or Philosos 

pher From the works of both, extracts shall be given in another place. ^ 
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IsFA IIa'X I n V'lGA RSlIl'r.,>'zi /^~)z 

XA'X SA'\r,JI (^J- J-i-)- IsMLTI AjiD alVCa'- 

siAA Jiiirili y \'iA and man} oilier 

poets ofinferior icputalion. v.erc sclcJoni jii the shop:;, they 
might, ho\‘. c\ er, b\ pru ale negotiation, be obtained at pnees 
far bc%ond their real vortli. But among ilirec linndred 
Persian books, or more, in pro'-cand vcr-c, I could not here 
discover above seventeen or eighteen v. liich m_v ov n collection 
V. anted ; most of these I consequently purchased. Tor 
Historical, Geographical and Philological manuscripts, the 
principal objects of my pursuit, 1 vas generally directed to 
Italian; and of thirty fi\e Arabick volumes v, inch I e.\a- 
imned, thirt}' three vrere treatises on Muhaminedan Theology, 
and controvers}', or insipid legends of saints ; the other tuol 
obtained for a tnfling sum. the \endcr probably thinking 
them commentaries on the Koidn, as they v-ere tied up in a 
parcel ivith tracts of that description. The reader vnll find 
in the Appendix, an account of them and of some Persian 
booksw procured at Shiraz. 

'Gems or engraved stones vcrc brought bj- hundreds : for 

t 

the Persians not being capable of discriminating betu'een 
ancient and modern, I had instructed my collectors to shov 
me all that u'ere offered for sale ; many beautiful onj'xes, 
agates and carnelions, such as are now used in rings and 
seals, disfigured by the names of I\luselmunh and sentences 
from the Aord/Zj were confounded in the same bag or parcel 
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Mitli tliose exhibiting human forms, Fahlavi inscriptions, 

Perscpolitan deuces, oi sculptures of an extraordinary and 

• 

unceitam kind, but executed piobably in ages ^xry remote. 
Although I procured above sevent}^ at SJnrdz, it was a matter 
of suipiise that engraved gems did not occur m gteater 
numbers ; for theie is icason to believe that they ivere for-* 
merly almost as much used in this country as among the 
Romans. (See Vol I Append. No. 13, and PI, XXL) 

Medals are often found inPeisia; when singly or in small 
numbers the peasants geneially perforate them (especially 
those of silver) without any regard to the iiyunes which the 
inscription, the king's face, the fire-altar or its sacred flame, 
or any other device may sufiei fi om the operation ; after this, 
the}’' are hung about the necks of their children , or when 
stiung, several m a row, form ornaments for the hair or the 
foreheads of their wives , so that, as the learned Pococke 
, remaiked m different pa'rts of Asia where the same fashion 
prevailed, a woman’s head “is often a very valuable piece 
of antiqmty”(’') 

But as treasiues become the king’s pioperty, to discover 
one may sometimes be considered a very serious misfortune ; 
men who had found sums of gold and silver and given up 
all, have yet been bastinadoed for not rendering an account 




(J) Obsen-ations on Mesopotamia, Syna^ Egypt, &c. Vol. II. p. 186, 
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of more, (See Vol. I. p. 444). Tlieic are, lio^\ever, means by 
■^vhich the lapacity and vigilance of govcinnientmay be elu- 
ded; a poriron of llic licasuic, judiciously and secrelly ex- 
pended in biibes, will pm chase foi the finder jiei mission to 

f 

cnjoy'thc icst; all tiaccs of ancicnl coinage aic soon lost m 
ll,ic ciuciblc; bullion immcdialclj^ assumes the form of cur- 
rent monej^ a(, the royal mints established m every piovmcc 
of Peisia ; and I fear that many Dtiiicks aic nou cii dilating 
degraded into of the present kmg(”). 

Mr. Bruce at B/Wic/o- mentioned two peisons vho within 
a few 3'eais had discovered consideiablc treasures, one of 
them was, and probablj’’ still is, a shepherd ; for, liaving 
indiscreetly excited suspicion he foifeilcd all that he had 
found. The other is a well-knov n he acknowledges 

himself indebted for his wealth to a countiyman vho, in dig- 
ging a field or garden near some rums, found so much old 
money as enriched both him and Ins friend, the agent em- 
ployed in melting and conveiting it into current coin. The 
Hdji IS now a icputable trader, and does not restrict Ins 
speculations to any particular bianch of commerce; for I 

(“) The crucible IS equally fntal to medals \\licn found by the Turks. Not long 
before we landed at Bnshchr, a'trcasure had been discovered among some rums near 
Mousel; it consisted of ancient money mIiicIi several ofhtcrs appointed b> the Tur- 
kish government were engaged in packing and sending ol) (in sealed boxes) for (he 
purpose of recoining. ^ 

(*; Hajt a il/jf sc/ffirfn who has performed the or holy jnlgriraage 

to Mecca. Christians who have visited Jerusalem sometimes adopt this title. 
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met, one on ^le Isfahan road, a hdflah (.diL: or small 

• • » 

caraian ) of mules loaded ^vitli merchandize of various kinds 
belonging to him, among vliich iverc two poor'girls, earned 
in a cqjdvah, (See Misc. Plate XXIII Vol. I. fig. 16), on their 
ivaj" towards Tehran, where they weie to be sold; it was 
said, that dining some pi edatorj-^ mcuision on the Arabian 
coast, they had been lately taken, and if I might judge by 
the ej’es of one and half the face of the other, they were most 
unaccountably cheaiful, as if not feeling the miseries of their 
present condition, and perfectly indifferent respecting their 
future fate. * • 

* • 

Although the money of Muhammedan Princes was not 
among the objects of mj’’ numismatical researches, I possess 
through the kindness of different friends above three hun- 
dred of those coins (silvei and copper) denominated Ki'ifi, 
or Ciifick, of which a verj*^ large collection might easily be 
formed in Persia At Shb&z I purchased a few of gold, m 
hopes that the Sai rdf or money-changer, might be encour- 
aged to preserve medals of greater antiquity and value(^°) 

Some silver coins of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings were 

« 

the result. Of this tlass ivitii Greek legends the collections 

o 

O <»♦*.<> »♦<> ^■♦♦0.>0<v0'.>-00<>0^^-0»0^-«.000<> ♦» <> ♦ » ♦ ♦♦.»ooo ♦♦♦♦ ooo 

(‘°) S05JC coins of the earl7 Khahfahs were struck at Cufe or Kufah a citj 

-•near the Eupliratcs, southward of the spot where Babvion once stood But it was 
not from this circumstance that the denomination Cufick has been given to the whole 
class of coins , hut from the Arabick character named after the city, although 
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in Europe arc numerous, and tlicy have been arranged and 
described by many vrilers. , I procured also here, tliree of 
moie rare occurrence, vlncli ma^', liowcver, be a'^cribed to 
Piinccs of llic same d3'nasty ; these exhibit inscriptions in 
the c^iaraclcr found on several of bronze, noticed chev. lieie 
and thc}' }ia\e suggested remarks on a ver\' obscure 
portion of Asiatick History*, v.hicli I shall cndca\our to 
illustrate in another vork, 

"We vere surprised on the thirteenth of IVIay 03' an explo- 
sion mucli louder than the report of an3' gun usuall3' fired 
at Shiraz ; and ;t was four.d to have proceeded from a barrel 
or vessel filled vith powder, vliich being ignited 1)3' means 
of a long tram, blew to atoms a robber that had been pre- 
viou5l3' fastened to it; he was not the only criminal who 
suffered death at this time ; one man was killed with swords 
and his separated limbs exposed all da3' upon the vails; 

f 

another was hanged, and a fourth had been condemned to 
pensh in some different manner, but the Prince instructed 
his little son to intercede and the man’s life was spared. The 


t 

eqi.allj used at fV'/srl, Basiah and Damascus, Ballh and ^amarcand , in 

fad, cocxtPnsne uith iLe Arabian Icnpuane. I obtained at Isiahan, some precious 
fragments of ancient Arabick wntingin the khal-t-KvJl or Ciifick char- 

acter, on fine parciinicnt or sellum uhich the Persian book-binders called pu$t-t ohu 
(yil fa«ns skin or antelope’s skin Of this uriting 1 snail give specimens 

in a subsequent Plate. 

(”) See Vol I. p. 117. and 430. also, Plate XXI, Xos 3o and 36 

r 

< 
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modes of execution l^ere mentioned are humane and gentle 
m comparison with the tortures often inflicted on robbers, 
whom the laws of this country generally persecflte with un- 
relenting severity ; to iimnuie them alive is, I undeistand, a 
frequent punishment ; of this many instances might be given 
and confirmed by indisputable evidence ; it will be suffi-* 
cientto adduce the testimony of Dr. Fryer, an pld traveller, 
and of one ver 3 ^ recent, the ingenious Mr. Macdonald (^®). 

On the morning of the seventeenth at foui o’clock, an hour 
pronounced auspicious by the astrologers, loud sounds of 
drums and trumpets, and the firing^if guns, announced from 
the walls of 5/i/m5^,that Husein ali MIrza was op that day 
to receive a Khelaat, or dress of honour, wlijch the king, Ins 
father, had' appropriated for him on the 7iamr&z festival. 
The messeng-er who broug-ht those robes had been detained 
two da 3 ^s near the city until a favourable aspect of the planets 
authorized the Pnnee to'invest himself. For this purpose 


• 

^u) <. Prom tins plain to Llcor,” says Dr. Fryer, (in 1678), "both m the high\ray5 
“and on the high mountains were frequent monuments of tliieves immured in terror 
“ of others who might commit the like offence , they having literally a Stone-Doublet, 
“ whereas ae say metaphorically when any is in prison. He has a Stone-Douhlet on^ 
" for these are plastered up, afl but their heads, in a round stone tomb, which are left 
“iOut, not out of kindness, but to expose them to the injury of the weather, and 
“ assaults of the birds of prey, who wreak their rapin with as little remorse, as they 
“ did devour their fellow-subjects ” (Travels,' p. 318). Macdonald in his Geogra- 
phical Memoir p 31 (1813), says "The body of the culprit is sometimes torn 
V asunder by being bound to branches of trees after^vards separated , and 1 remember 
“ having once seen four thieves built into a wall, all but their beads, and ihus left 
“ to pensh,” ^ 
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he set out soon after sun-risc, and ihq ceremony Mas per- 
formed in tlic little burge (^y) or toucr, called Khclaat Viishun 
(^lij from its being the place to M'liicli, for man}'' 

centimes, the Governors piocecded on such occasions 

ivith an zUiJcbdl of several thousand person •>(’'’); among the 
crowds attending IJusi.ix Am Mik^-a, verc man} Jeus,Mho, 
according to an ancient custom, Inning killed a cow, threv/ 
its head before the feet of the Piince’s hoise ; their viies 
(as I heard) accompanied these Jevs. ZEMBu''iiEhs(i_^oLu) oi 
swivel guns(^‘’) -were discharged from tlie backs of camels, and 
the procession returned before noon. Tiie Burge of Khclaat 
Piishdii is about four miles fiom Shiraz, on the road leading 
to Takht i Jemshid or Persepohs ; and itvas said that a simi- 
lar toM'er bearing the same name, and erected foi the same 
purpose of imestiture, Mas situate neai Tabiiz, imd cicry 
otlier city the capital of a province('^). 


(”) ThcTo^scr dcrncsits name from hhdaat, tlic dress, and pushan, investing, 
clothing <S:c. 

(") From Zemhur a homcf, ^^•a5p, or slinging flj 

(’') From some future reraarKs on the curious subject of gifts bestowed and the 
offerings received. bj great Eastern personages, it uill appear that the woid khelaat 
often implied many valuable articles tesides the mere robe or dress of honour. Thus 
Fiedadsi describing the present given by king Afrasia'b to Sia'vesh, includes 
under the word khelaat not only rich dresses, swords, helmets and splendid saddle- 
furniture, but horses, purses of money, jewels ofdifll’rcnt kinds, also “fiie hundred 
"male and as many female attendants, besides a cup filkd with resplendent rubies " 

tV«— j i.Vrt jL) 

cy Jb 


ISIS. Sh6h Ndmah, 
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On the eighth of June, al nine o’clock in the morning, we 

• • y ' 

attended the Ambassadoi duling a ceiemonious visit at the 
Haft-tan, where lesided MIrza Zeki, our new, Mehmdnddiv 
whom the king had sent from Tehran, and \\ho, as 1 befoie 
observed, was one of the principal ministers of state; h^e we 
enjoj'ed the usual refreshment, coffee, caledns, rosewater^ 
sweetmeats and sherbets ; but to me the most grateful part 
of the enteitainment was a set of four musicians, selected 
edch for his peculiar excellence, from a numerous band. 
One played on the Kamdncheh, (a kind of violin before de- 
seribed, Vol. I. p. 238), and occasionally accompanied the 
instrument wth his voice ; the nex4:, b}’^ singing only, seemed 
most to charm oiu Peisian friends, of whom mgny weie 
assembled in the room , another managed the deff (tjj) or 
daveh{ojAS) with considerable taste and execution he loo, 
sometimes exerted his vocal powers, the fouith was aHabshi 
or Abj^ssinian black, who beat with short sticks, on two 
, small drums, or basons apparently of metal, having covers 
of parchment ; and they produced altogethei a kind of har- 
mony that caused me to regret for the first time the conclu- 
sion of a visit to any great man, although this lasted three 
hours during Avhich I had been seated cross-legged oli the 
floor. Several Persiah odes were sung to verj^ pleasing tunes; 


('“) A represenlalion of this instrument (which is of the tarabourin kind), and por- 
traits of some musicians which I sketched from the life, shall be given jd the account 
of my first residence nt TehrSn^ ' 
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and at the desire of a particular'giicst. ivcll acquainted vdth 
those minstrels, a Cabul (J.'X) air as' performed v.hiclia- 
bounded in ^passages of exquisite sv.'cetness. place sras 
just opposite the musicians, and I took an opportunit}' of 
sketchins tlieir figures: but these Mr. Morier has almadv 
delineated; (See the Second ^ olume of his Travels, p, 02^. 

On the next morning at eight o’clock. ]Mr. IMorierand I 
rode to the Chcld-tan vdierc the Re\erend ^Ir. Z^IartN'n, and 
Captain Lockett, accoiiqianied b}' Lieutenant Ta\ ]or. (al- 
read}’ intioduced to the reader, Vol. I. p. 185). had arrived 
from Bi'i^hehr some hours before. In the e\ening those gentle- 
men dined ^^^th the Ambassador ; Mr. Mart} n had previous- 
h' been much indisposed, and suffered exceedingly from the 
fatigue of his journey, and the heat at this time excessive. 
His object in coming to Persia %vas that he misht render 
more perfect a translation of the Gospels, commenced in 
India, and to the performance of ’vhich he soon after fell a 
sacrifice in the prime of life: his strength of constitution 
being unfortunately not adequate to his zeal. 

Capt. Lockett, by this excursion to SAirtf'^jhad gratified his 
ovrn ’cunosity, and expected that it would enable him to pro- 
cure ra'ie manuscripts for the Calcutta college, of which he 
was a meritorious and ingenious member ; his intention was 
to visit Isfahan and. afterwards, Baghdad, where he hoped to 
finish his learned commentaries on Arabick grammar. !Mi.. 
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Taylor, having passed a fe\v days at SMr&z, returned to the 

duties oF his military situaticm kt B^hehr. 

• 

June 13th. We congratulated the Ambassador on the birth 
of a daughter which occurred this morning at the Takht-i-^ 
Cajar Palace. He mentioned, that the Queen had just sent 
a veiy polite message of consolation, begging that Lady , 
Ouseley would not afflict heiself because the child was a 
female , since the same being Avho had, m his divine wisdom, 
thought proper now. to send a girl, might on the next occa- 
sion bless the parents with a boy. Sons are, almost exclusive- 
ly, the objects of Persian wives. • 

♦ 

* • 

About this time the gentlemen who had undertaken ex- 
peditions into different parts of the country', rejoined us m 
the camp. Colonel D’Arcy had gone m the direction of 
South-West to FiruzahM (ol-l j^) ; near this he made a 
drawing of two fine sculptures cut m the face of a rock, and 
representing the combats of a Sassdnian conqueror, wdth 
antagonists, probably, of the Arsacidan family, he also, made, 
with his accustomed elegance of delineation, a view of the 
Fire-temple or 6tesh kaddah a singular rum remaining 

at FnJizahdd ; and he fortunately escaped, with shght loss, 
from a party of robbers who had seized his horses(^). 


Major Stone had explored the Serai 'Bahrain ; 


(,") See m the Appendix a more particular account of Fir^iaiSd^, 
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and disco\crcd tlicrc carved on tablet of vliicli lie slievred 
me the oullinc, one fnll-rrontcd pedestrian fi'^nra v, lUi tuo 
men slandino; on eacli side; tlie^e bold np their ii^bt hands 
pointed towards BAiiiiA'^r, as (he chief personage appear^ to 
be frbm his croivn, of which the wings, besides the lf>cal 
, name and tradition, would indicate that monarch(’^)- Du- 

f 

ring his excursion ]\Iajor Stone also recisitcd Shapur, and 

t 

examined the contmuous mountains, w here he succeeded in 
hndin 2 : that colossal statue which I had sought, like manv 
others, in \ain, although it was ecident that we must have 
been, at one time, not much farther from it than half a mile. 
Respecting this statue Sec Vol I. p 291 ; and Plate XJX. 

The jouiney of !Mr. Gordon was the most extensive and 
dangerous of all; for he travelled into Khi'izntdn or Susiana, 
a pioMnce where the pettj' chiefs of districts and villages 
were engaged in constant waifare; he saw, however, Shuster 
containing little that appeared ancient, the supposed tomb 
of Daniel being a structure of muselman times; but he 
thought Shush although nearly coveied by heaps of earth, 
a spot that would jdeld the antiquary a more abundant 
haiwestl^®). 


C') '^ce Vol I. p 441; and Miscall. Plate, (XXlll), fi" 37: also the present 
Tolumep. 47 In the Appendix I shall again notice the SerAi Dahram 

O’j The device sculptured on a remarkable stone, vvhich'Mr. Gordon saw at ShAih, 
the ancient Susa, is engraved amonu the anligurt in PI XXI from a draninc made 
on the spot by Captain Monteilb, as mentioned in p 420 of Vol. I; where also, (and 
ja p. 422^1 have briefly noticed the Tomb of Daniel. 


< 
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Dunns our lesidence at ShirAz the Ambassador received 

p » . » 

many piesentsof game fiom Husein Ali Mi rza ; the ser- 
vants who brought them were remuneiated witlT money, and 
It Avas whispeied that several of them depended principally 
on such circumstances for their support. One morning 
some venison was sent, and the bearei seemed much dissar* 
tisfied with a reward of nearly ten guineas , foi;, after a long 
chase, the throat of the antelope (oi aM yt.!) had been cut by 
the prince’s own hand ; a conquest so flattering to this mo- 
dern Nimiod that he delighted m wearing the clothes which 
recorded his atchievement in stajns of blood. Before the 
Ambassadoi, no person had ever been so honoured, except 
the Ami^'n ad douleh a minister whose name 

will frequently occur), and he, as welearne’d, bestowed on 
the nobleman wdio dehveied the venison, iich dresses and 

other gifts, amounting m value to five hundred pounds. 

• 

Tins system of remuneration is universal, and the equiva- 
lent returns for gifts most exactly ascertained The Prince, 

% 

hoAvever, affected to act wnth unusual libeiahty on one occa- 
sion, when Zeki Kha'n accompanied the man who brought 
some game, and m aloud and formal tone thus addressed the 
Ambassador : “I anl directed by Husein Ali Mi^^za, to 
“ inform your Excellency, that he hopes you will not give 
“ money to his servants ; nor does he wish that you should, 
Vpay for what you receive, as articles. are purchased in a. 
“6dzdr or common market. Wh^n his Royal Highness. 
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“ sends a gift, it is meicl^^ as a pi oof ofhis esteem.” — “ Such” 
added the honest Znici Kjia'n, in a loucr tone, “is the 
“Piince’s nfessage; now let me advise you to gne liie person 
“who brings tins present, fne Inmans nioie than you ga\e 
“ to the last. This man is a greater ra\ouritc of IIusniN 
' Ali MIuza, and llicreforc it is expected that a distinction 
“ sliould be made ’’ 

Meanwhile Nubi Kiia'x, the Vazir of F6rs. wdio durimr 

' O 

several years had, m Ins Prince’s name, most oppressnely 

governed the province, w'as absent from Shh az 01* this min- 

*■ 

istei the reader wall recollect some anecdotes given in chap- 
ter VI, (yd. I. p. 255); his DcmhJch minders, and the 
menaces of his Sovereign wdio had summoned him to Tchian 
and still detained him there. We were dail}' amused with 
fresh rumours concerning the Ro3’al displcasiiie winch he 
had so justlj'^ incurred and the ’sarious proofs of it which he 
had received. Accordingto some repoits Fatiih Ali Sha'h 
had insisted that he should paj" into the treasury* a consi- 
derable portion of Ins ill-gotten w-ealth ; the Vazir pleaded 
poverty ; the monarch commanded some attendants to pre- 

c 

cipitate him from a balcon^'^ on a paved court below, where 
he must, inevitablj^ have been dashed' to pieces ; but at the 
intercession of AmIx ad Douleh, wdio became responsible 
for the sum required, Nebi Kha'n w'as permitted to retire, 
^not wnthout many blows fiom the,/er<^57^e5 and other servants 
attending -at the king’s door- A second statement differed 
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in some respects, and related that when the Vazir declared 
himself unable to piocure thfe money, Pathh Ali Sha'h 
• reproached him foi his crimes, kruck him on tl;e face, and, 
with the high wooden heel of a shpper, (always iron-bound) 
beat out several of his teeth. It was added that when IS’epi 
Kiia^n professed his readiness to comply, the king, with 
extreme complacency, assured him that had he been really 
angry, the common ferdsJies should have inflicted punish- 
ment, not Ins own loyal hand, which, m fact, conferred an 
honour while administeiing blows. The Vazir, bleeding 
at his nose and , mouth, acknowledged much gratitude for 
the favouis bestowed on him ; promised to raise the money 
within a certain time, was immediately invested vnth a khelaaf 
01 splendid robe of state, and departed bearing this mark of 
distinction from the place where many courtiers expected 
(and hoped) that he would have lost his head. 

These and similar anec’dotes ciiculated amongst us, and’ 
Avere regarded by the best-informed natives as highly pro- 
bable. Nebi Kua^n having engaged to pay a considerable 
sum, never thoughlfoi one momentof drawing it from his own 
,treasui,es, but employed various agents bX Shiraz and through- 
out the dependent djstDcts, in extorting from the wretched 
inhabitants whatever could, be obtained, by the most iniqui- 
tous means , this conduct, ivhich m the beginning affected 
chiefly ’the villages, at length distressed the city , for the 
peasants could no longer supply its markets at the former, 

2 E 
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“ sends a gift, it is merely as aproof of esteem.” — “ Such” 
added the honest Zeki Kiia'n, in a lower torie, “is the 
“ Prince’s message; now let me advise you to give the peison 
“ who brings this present, five tumdns more than you gave 
“ to the last. This man is a greater favourite of Husein 
' Ali MIkza, and therefore it is expected that a distinction 
“ should be made.’^ 

Meanwhile Nebi Kha'n, the Vazlr of jFV/rs, who during 
several years had, m his Prince’s name, most oppressively 
governed the province, was absent from Shiraz. Of this min- 
ister the reader, will recollect some anecdotes given in chap- 
ter VI, (yol. I. p. 255) ; his Demhkh murders, and the 
menaces of his Sovereign who had summoned him to Tchrdn 
and still detained him there. We were daily amused with 
fresh rumours concerning the Royal displeasuie which he 
had so justly incurred and the various proofs of it which he 
had received. According to some reports Fathu Ali Sha^h 
had insisted that -he should pay into the treasury a consi- 
derable portion of'his ill-gotten wealth ; the Vazzr pleaded 

poverty ; the monarch commanded some attendants to pre- 

{ 

cipitate him from a balcony on a paved court below^ where 
lie must, inevitably, have been dashed' to pieces ; but at the 
intercession of AmI^n" ad Douleh, who became responsible 
for the sum required, Nebi ICha'n was. permitted to retire, 
pot without many blows fiom the ferdshes and other servants 
attending -at the king’s dpor« A second statement differed 
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in some respects, and related that when the Vazir declared 
himself unable to piocure thh money, Fathh Ali Sha'h 
• reproached him foi his crimes, struck him on tl^e face, and, 
with the high wooden heel of a slipper, (always iron-bound) 
beat out several of his teeth. It was added that when IJTepi 
Kiia^n professed his readiness to comply, the king, with 
extreme complacency, assured him that had he been really 
angry, the common fevdshes should have inflicted punish- 
ment, not his own royal hand, which, m fact, conferred an 
honour while admimsteimg blows. The Vazir, bleeding 
at his nose and, mouth, acknowledged much gratitude for 
the favouis bestowed on him ; promised to raise the money 
within a certain time; was immediately invested with a khelaat 
or splendid robe of state, and departed bearing this mark of 
distinction from the place where many courtiers expected 
(and hoped) that he would have lost his head. 

These and similar anec^dotes circulated amongst us, and' 
were regarded by the best-informed natives as highly pro- 
bable. Nebi Kha^n having engaged to pay a considerable 
sum, never thoughlfor one raomentof drawing it from his own 
,treasui,es, hut employed various agents oX Shiraz and through- 
out the dependent distacts, in extorting from the wretched 
inhabitants whatever could be obtained, by the most iniqui- 
tous means; this conduct, which-in the beginning affected 
chiefly *1116 villages, at length distressed the city , for the 
peasants could no longer supply its markets at the former, 

2 E 
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rates ivith necessarj articles of food; the price of bread, par- 
ticularly, was so increased that, on the thirteenth of June, 

f 

multitudes uf people driren to despair proceeded in a body 
and demanded of the Sheikh al isUm, (who is head 

both* of religion and law) afatrsa^ (bl.*) granting them permis- 
' sion to kill three persons; Mi'rza Ha'di, \j^) one of the 
fa rounle instruments in oppressing the poor : another 
of his unworthy agents, whose name I have forgotten; and 
the principal baker. But thej' took refuge in the palace, 
and were there protected. The mob pursued them to the 
gates, when Zeki Kha'n came out and listened to the po- 
pular complaints which -accused Hdseix Ali Mi'eza of 
neglecting the welfare of his father’s subjects ; and contrasted 
his indolence wth the measures adopted by Abba s Mi'rza 
and the other princes, his brothers, who m the territories 
governed by them, contrived that provisions should be al- 
ways cheap; at last, the principal baker entrusted himself 
to the crowd; and with difficulty saved his life by proving 
the exorbitant price which Mi'rza Ha’di had obliged 
him to pay for wheat. The other objects of publick fury 
concealed themselves for some daj's in the palace;. and we 
heard that at this time the Prince'’s serrants expressed very 
. loudly- their discontent on being unjustly' punished when 
the horses committed to their charge, appeared more lean 
than heretofore, although the allowance of barley had been 
much reduced. 
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It was also mentioned that Husein ali Mirza found 

• » . » 

himself undei the necessity of conferring on Abu’l Hass an 
Kiia'n, as one Bhoin the king had honoured,* a MeZfla^ or 
dress of ceremony ; but tins gift was not bestowed Avithout 
an intimation that a pish hash or offenng of, at least, equal 
value, would previously be 'expected. Hints too, wer^* 
plainly given that the Prince wished to receive from the 
English Ambassador, (who was now preparing the custo- 
maiy present), a sum of money rather than watches or 
clocks, pieces of cloth, double barieled guns, or European 
trinkets, which,, he apprehended, might not be sold to ad- 
vantage, In the mean time he sent Sir Go);e Quseley three 
hoises, a handsome sword, and a belt ornamemted with 
emeralds, all laige but none free from blemishes (®°). 


On the sixteenth of June we accompanied the Ambassa- 
doi to tliQ arg oi Palace where Husein ali Mirza was 
sitting m the DMin khdnc'h oi Hall of Audience; a handsome 
open-fionted loom, the walls of which exhibited three large 
portraits of the king. In the court were many trees, and 
those fountains with water-works setting: m motion the tmk- 
ling machinery so well and so concisely described by Mr. 
Morier, (Tiavels, Vol. I. p 108). A few days after this visit, 


<>♦0 «>»♦♦♦♦ <>*>♦< 




(”) The horses were efleh worth fifty or Bi\ty pounds, the sword and belt were, 
* together, estimated at seventy or eighty , a greater price than this is frequently given 

for a good blade alone, especially if an old Kara KhordsHm or if made 

111 the time of Sha'h Abba's by Ased Allah (<^1 AmjI) of IsfaMn. 
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tlie Ambassador sent his offering to the, Prince ; he had de- 
termined never to, give money on such occasiohs, but the 
present consisted of so many articles as coveied twenty 
khhnche<i pronounced hhooncheh), wooden trays; there 

were several Indian shawls, some chintz, and Brussels lace; 

' pistols, fowling pieces, telescopes, dressing boxes, cases of 
mathematical and dravdng mstiuments ; a collection of En- 
glish engravings, plain and coloured ; some packages of the 
most excellent gunpowder and flints; girandoles and chan- 
delieis of fine cut glass; a repeatmg Avatch, with a gold chain, 
and a beautiful diamond nag, valued at about one thousand 
pounds. ^ " 

c 

The first of July had been fixed for our departure, but the 
Mehmdnddr, Mi'rza-Zert, very seriouslj’- requested of the 
Ambassador to postpone it for a few days, Avhen, as he had 
learned from the astrologers, a more propitious aspect of 
. certain planets and constellations might be expected. Sir 
Gore readily complied, for some unforeseen circumstances 
respecting mules and camels bad rendered it impossible that 

he could leave SInrdz at the time originally appointed. 

< « 

r f 

The weather was now extremely warm, and the wind 
often absolutely parching; not only the leather or pasteboard 
coveis of books were curled up, but writing-desks, tables, 
und other things madepf wood, were warped and split; even^ 
some that in Bengal had resisted a higher degree of thermo- 
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metrical heat, were injured'here ; clouds or rather pillars of 

• » ^ t 

sand Meie* frequently whirled along the plain, their heads 
apparently elevated , many hundred yards, but their bases 
fortunately, of narrow compass; for houses, tents, travellers, 
■vihatever objects stood in then direction, were involved and- 
alinost overwhelmed in dust, locusts, alsojn great numbers. 

9 

passed over the citj^ and the camp. On the 11th of June 
they seemed at first like a yellowish cloud of immense extent; 
and a vei}' extiaordinaiy noise attended their flight. Some 
fell on the giound , I thought them of a more reddish colour 
than those at Bnshein , although evidently of the same kind. 
In the Idttei end of June and tlie fiist week of July, Fah- 
lenheit’s thcimometer at two or three o'clock after noon 

9 

on different da^'s, rose, in the shade, fiom 96 or 99 j to 100, 
103, 105, and 107 J at night it generally sunk to 59 or 60. 
But during the greatest heats the Uizai'oi market was abun- 
dantly supplied from the numerous yakchdls and 

. yakh khdnchs (<0\A ^), witlisnow and ice, which we purchas- 
ed on veiy model ate terras. With these our wine or our 
sherbet was cooled. Twice or thrice a day the Sekds pro- 
ceeded from tent to tent, sprinkling rvater all about , and 
they aS frequently replenished (from the neighbouring stieam 

9 9 

of Rukiidbdd ) the rabias or skins suspended near eajch gen- 
tleman’s door. Yet throughout Peisia the air of SMrdz is 
celebrated on account of its salubnty; and for my oivn part, 

■•I never enjoyed more perfect health m any other country ; 
many of our Europeans, however,^ began now to complain, 
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and tlie heat of this place at a m'oie advanced season of the 
year must be excessive ; it' s6eins, incieed proverbial ; for 
Hassan Asi^endta^r proving the excellence 

of Tahristdn his favourite province, boasts that it has 

“notdieats like those of Om&n, Skh’dz, or A/iz^dz{"^). 

(^) I shall give the passage entire, from his MS work, as it may gratilj, the natu- 
ralist to see a catalogue of those plagues foruhich different cities and countries 
V ere remarkable above e hundred 5 ears ago, as,\ve may suppose, they are at present. 

The author quotes a man of iiTAorasan, named Abu’l Hassan 

Yezda’di, ^^ho had lived to the -age of an hundred jears, and travelled through 
most countries of this ^orld, or the sercn chmatcs , and declared that of all which 
he had seen, no region was equal to -Tabristan ; for, having enumerated other ad- 
vantages. “here,” he sajs, “wene\e.*find snakes or serpents as in Sejcstan and Bin~ 
dustan ; nor scorpions as m Ntstbln, and Caslian, and Jashk, and Mafikan, or 
“ Maughan ; nor locusts like those of Asker; nor venemous spiders nor fleas as in 
Ardeh'il, nor such wild beasts as are in Arabia; nor crocodiles like those of Egypt; 
“nor whales as in Basrah ; nor famine as in Sham or ^yna , nor heats like those 
“ of Oman, Shirdz and Ahicuz ” 

(MS Tdrikh i Tabristan ). j 

In this passage I base ventured to suppU the conjunctive j between TirjAA and 
Maukdn ; without it Jdskh must signify, not the place so called, but the noxious 
animal or whatever circumstance particularly constituted the plague of Alaukdn ; 
and this name, it may he here remarked (from the MS Diet Bcrhiin Kattca ) is 
written both (Mughdn) and (Mukdn) What I ha\e translated 

“ whales,” the MS. expresses by (Kauseh), and Arabian authors , by 

( Kausrj ) , this, in some respects might he supposed a shark, but the learned Bocliart, 
(HierozoicDU, Lib.l c. 1), in his account collected from Al Damiri and Al Caz- 
vi'ni, classes it among cetaceous fishes that frequent, at a certain season, the nier 
Tigns near Basrah, and are equally formidable to men as to other creatures from 
their voracity and teeth like points of spears, swords, or saws The work of Zakaria 
AL Cazvini, which Bochart consulted, I have not been able to procure iiS ArabicL; 
it is the Ajaicb al Makhlukat or “ M'onders of Creation 

and my collection comprises two fine copies of it in the Persian language,, illustrated. 
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It was said that various wild beasts frequented the rocky 
mountains near our camp, ancT sometimes prowled even to the 
city walls , none, however, molested us in the.tents besides 
Jackals, which heie, as throughout Persia, are extremely 
numerous, running all night in packs like dogs, and howling 
until day-light in a most melancholy manner("). 

There wei e many insects of the spider kind, ‘one reckoned 
highly venenious, the rutcila, which is, I believe, the 
'^farantula , two of these at different times were found creep- 




^Mtl^ a multiplicity of painted figures , among viliich are two representations of the 
Kauscj ,onc. diffennn from the other, and neither, probably, resenfbling the real Jish, 
Concennng \i hales found near See Vol I cli 6 p 230 ,, 


(“) Of the Jackal ( fihcgMl J'^) see an excellent delineation (from Pallas), and 
u \ cry good account, in tiie “ Histoire des Decouvertes faites par divers savans 
Vo^ageurs,” A,c Tome II p 240, PI 7, (Berne 1770) Tins creature, the "cams 
jurtus” of Luinmus, was regarded by Gmclm as of an intermediate species between 
iheuolf and tlicTox, while Buffon rather thought it intermediate ’between tlie wolf and 
dog The Jackals prowl together hi flocks among the cemeteries for carcasses, about 
farms for poultry , and, like foxes, they often devour fruit From houses or tents 
they frequently carry off sucli things as boots, shoes, or clothes. The work above 
quoted notices (Tome 11. p 243) their "horribles, insupportables” cries and'frightful 
howls interrupted by -barkiugs like those of dogs Tlievenot quaintly describes the 
sort of canine musick produced by Jackals "Ces chakdfes sont des animaux fort 
•' larrons, non'seulement de ce qui est lion a manger, mais encore de tout ce qu’ils 
" trou\ent, emportaiit mfeme sou vent des Turbajis, ils burlent quasi commedes chiens, 
“ I’un faisaiit la haute, I’autr^ la basse, 1 autre la taille, et d’abord que I'pii crie, les 
" autres crient aussi , de sorte qu’ils font ensemble ce que I’on pent veritablement 
"dire vmstqne de chiens ” (Voyages, Tome III p 206, Amst 1727) The 
Jackals seldom attack grown persons, although they spfeedily devour children. 
Bodies must be buried deep in the ground and protected from their scratching by 
itones and thorns or briars. Yet the Jackal is more easily tamed than the fox^ and 
will even play with<logs. 
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ing on my bed. Scorpions or kazhdem, were often 

seen among the ruins of walls, under stones, ^and in the 

r 

crevices of floors and ceilings of old houses. 

Many snakes were killed here; some on the roof of the 
, Takht-i-CaJarVa\ 2 iCcio which they had ascended in search of 

r 

birds nests ; none of those exceeded a yard in length, and 

perhaps their bite was not very dangerous ; yet 1 recollect 

that a f crash, one of the Ambassador’s servants, having been 

slightly punctured on the hand by a snake, suflered much 

during two or three days from an inflamed arm ; he after- 

* * 

wards, however, without apprehending or receiving any 
injury, handled those creatures and permitted them to twine 
about his naked wnst ; such confidence had he in the virtue 
communicated to him by the dem {^.S) or breath of a cele- 
brated saint, which, he venly believed, had saved him from 

death, though not altogether from pam, on the occasion. 

* 

above mentioned. 

This holy personage, and another of equal sanctity, could, 
as report said, by causing any man to swallow a piece of 
sugar-candy on which they had previously breathed while 
muttering certain prayers, render him spcure from the venom 

c 

either of snakes or scorpions. For the advantage of the 
citizens, one generally resided at Shirdz, while the other 
extended his beneficial powers among the inhabitants of 
distant, towns and villages ; those to whom they imparted the 


f 
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miraculous don pa3ung fees* according to their means or 
geneiosit3\. Several persons who had armed themselves 
with this preserv^ative strongly advised me to follow their 

example when setting out towaids Fansa ; and on the morn- 

• 

ing that mj’^ tent was first pitched among the rums of Per- 
sepohs, a snake, about two feet long, passed over the carpet, * 
Avhich had been lately spread, and was seized by Shi'r 
Khan' Beg, v ho held its head between his thumb and fore- 
finger while the tail was writhing and curling round his arm ; 
he allowed it, however, to escape; for the de;», I believe, loses 
all Its efficac}^ m tliose ivho kill a spake. 

Reminding me of this occurrence, my servants one day 
announced that they had brought the holy Sheikh from the 
city, and requested that I would noAV receive a gift which 
hereafter might contribute to the preservation of ray life. 
Being engaged m Avnting I declined the blessing, and ex- 

'A 

pressed some doubts whether this Shirliz saint was as properly 

qualified to confer it as his coadjutor. All present solemnly 

% 

affirmed with a varietj’^ of oaths and testimonies of past 
expenence, that the two Sheikhs were most perfectly equal, 
hoth in the breathing pov er and in sanctity'; therefore I could 
no longer dispute the pointy indeed it became my own 
fixed opinion, and Isrtaai'l who attended me as 

Valet de Chambr£, wa§ directed to introduce the saint. 

He was an old man of squalid aspect*, and accompanied 
by one still more Blthy, who earned a bag and a box, con^ 

2 R 
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tainin^ snakes of different sy^es and kinds ; some rerv larc-e 
and of formidable appearapce : but all. I am firmly con- 
rinced, rendered incapable of wounding. The dirtj Saint, 

his attendant and two or three other Persians, handled these 

* 

hying reptiles as if they had been cords or ribbands. I was 
curious to witness a ceremony which inspires such confidence 
into thousands, and agreed to pay for the precious dem one 
Tial '^ ; sending at the same time for Mr. l\Iorier, IMr. Gordon, 
and other gentlemen: that thev miaht at least be amused if 
not induced to partake of the inestimable gift. Some of us 
received and actuallv swallowed small bits of sugar-candv 
over which ihe'Saint had muttered a form of prayer, and (I 
am sorry to acknowledge it) had also breathed ; after this, to 
gratify the holy man rather than myself, I handled two or. 
three of-his snakes, and even carried one to a neighbouring 
tent, grasping it strongly just below the head ; although 
trained and accustomed to such scenes and experiments, it 
twined and struggled with motions that excited in me a very 
unpleasant sensation ; yet I knew that this snake had lost 
the power of hurting. 

But if Shiraz produced tarantulas, scorpions and snakes, it 
abounded also in Bulbuls (Jfl) or nightingales ; hundreds oft 

'Tht.riil sflrer coi'' neirlv eqnivalerit to two French o. 

2 joni tT entv pence of onr monev. Xae current Persmn coms nre deccrihed in 
snotner part of this ■tvoii. 
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them binging in the Takht-t-Cajar garden, not only all night 
but duimgthe da^". * Concei’nihg the nightingale I lemarked 
on a toiiner occasion, (Pefsian Miscellanies, ^p. 146), that 
the plamtne melody, the love-lahoured song, of this sweet 
bird, IS nol by day suspended in the East as in our bolder* 
region; and that even some paits of Europe are equally 
favoured in this respect as Persia(’*). -i also quoted an 
English tiaveller ot the seventeenth century, who, writing • 
fiom S/ifrciz seems mspiied by the climate, and adopting the 
■flowery language of that country, says “ The mghtingal, 
sweet hai bingei of light, is a constant chearer of these groves, 
charming with its waiblmg strain^ the heaviest soul into a 
pleasing cxstasy.^’ (Fryer’s Tiav p 248,1698').^ Eut it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the charms of this “•feathered voice’' • 
(tinavoce peniiataj as it has been styled ‘ by ■^tbe Italians ; and 
I lefer my English reader to the learned Newton’s notes on 
« 

(”) A very intereslin" French poet of the twelfth century, thus begins one of,his* 
love-songs (Cluiison XVIII) 

“ La douce voix du rosisnol sauvage, 

" Q« 01 nutt Sejor comtoiei Sf tentir, 

“ Mr radoucit mon cuer rasouage 
, "The sweet voice of the wild nightingale. 

Whom 1 hear by night and day amusing himself, and singing, 

" Soothes the anguish of my heart, aud consoles me, &c 
See that beautiful little work, the “ MeiiiOires Historiques sur Raoul de Coucy,''* 
published iii Pans, 1781, and comprising one of the most romantick and aflFectmg 
stories ot the age of Chivalry. The melancholy conclusion of Raoul’s amours with 
the fair but unfortunate Gabnelle de Vergi, is too well confirmed by authentick and 
* histonck proofs to allow us the consolation usual after perusing a narrative of ficfn- 
4ious calamity. 
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Paradise Lost, (Book VII), whele he enumerates the various 
passages in which our immortal Milton has delighted to- 
celebrate thQ praises of the solemn nightingalei^'}. 

During our encampment near the Takht-i-Cajar gardens^ 
I have passed many nocturnal hours in listening to the 
ilightmgale’s soft melody, interrupted sometimes by the 
howling of jackals, and not unfrequently by the- tones of 
a K^amdncheh, SehtAreli, and other musical instruments, or 
the voices of singing-boys, heard from the Baba Khlii, that 
favourite haunt of the dissolute Shliazians ; a pleasant spot, 
already’- noticed, (See p. “60). The Dilgushd (p. 8), the 
Jehdn 'Nemd fVol. I. p 318), and other neighbouring gardens 

c 

abounded ^vith nightingales ; and it was said that, particu- 
larly in the Dilgushd, several of those buds had expired 
while contending with musicians, in the loudness or vanety 
of their notes. This statement, though made bj', a respect- 
able person who assured me that die had been present, I 
was inclined to think an exaggeration of the probable fact ; 
which 'seemed such as Sir William Jones has recorded ; a 
contest not mortal, but of extraordinary result('®). It has, 



(“) I have here borrowed six or seven lines from m^ first uork, the "Persian 
Miscellanies," p 147. 


(“) “An intelligent Persian, who repeated his story again and agam,-and permitted 
me to write it down from his bps, declared that he had more than once been present 
when a celebrated lutanist, Mi'eza' Mohammed, surnamed Bdlbdl, was p'aymg' 
to a large company in a grove near Shtraz, where he distmctly saw the nightingales 
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indeed, been known, accoitiing to Plin}^ that in vocal trials 
among 'nightingale^, the vanquished bird terminated its 
song only with itslife(^^); and in one of the clagsick Strada^'s 
Academical Prolusions (Lib. II. Prolus. vi), we find a most 
beautiful Poem, which would tend to confirm the P^ersian 
leport above mentioned, for it supposes the spirit of emula-» 
lation so powerful in the nightingale, that, havmg strained 
her little throat vainly endeavouring to excel the musician, 
she breathes out her life in one last efibrt and drops upon 
the instrument which had contributed to her defeat(^®). 
That nightingales have often been entranced through the 
effect of instrumental musick, wilt appear fj^om Bourdeldt’s 
“ Histoire de la Musique,’’ and an anecdote of yauquelm 

trying to vie with the musician , sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wished to approach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded , and at length, dropping on the ground in a kind of extasy, from 
which they wert soon raised, he assured me, by a change of the mode " Jones on 
the" Musical Modes of the Hindus,^' (Asiat Res Vol 111 p 67, Lond. 1801. octavo). 

" Certant inter se palamque animosa contciitio est, Victa morte finit stepe vitam, 
spintu prills deficiente quam cantu ” Nut Hist (Lib x c. 29) (**) 

(**) "Ilia aiitera quanquam voxdudum exercita fauces 
'" Asperal, impatieus vmci, simiil advocat omnes 
"Nequicquam vires, nam duiji discrimmatESpta 
"Reddere totddium nativa et siroplice tentat 
“ Voce.caualiculisque iraitari grandia parvis 
" Impar magnammis ausis, imparque dolon 
" Deficit, et vitam summo in certamine Imqnens 
“ Victons cadit m plectrum, par nacta sepiilcrum. 

• "Usque adeo et tenues ammos ferit mmqla Virtus.” 

I quote the edition of Strada's Prolusions prmted (not very accurately) by Rayesteyn, 
at Amsterdam, 1658, (page 331). ' 
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des Ivetaux ; the death, also, o? one in contending 'nith a 

lutanist, lias afforded subject for a quaint Epigram to an old 

« 

English poet, Robert Vilvain. - This epigram and the French 

authorities above mentioned, shall be quoted in the Appendix, 
( 

where, likewise, might be adduced many passages on the 
' same subjec , from Persian writers. I now hasten from this 
digression to terminate the account of my-second residence 
at Shiraz. 


"Our .last visit to the Prince was on the sixth of July ; he 
had considerately appointed a very earlj'- hour, that the Am- 


bassador who ^was mucl\ indisposed might not suffer from 
the sun-beams. We were on horseback at sii? o'clock in the 
morning, and after the usual ceremonies and refreshments 


of coffee and cale^ns., we took leave and returned to the camp 
before eight(^®). Many of us, probably, had never been seen 
under a more ridiculous appearance than on this occasion, 
being all, except the Ambassador,* dressed, according to the ^ 
custom established at Persian courts, in those khelaats or rich 
diesses which the Pnnce’had sent us. -Some, for this mo- 
mentary display, had tin own the robes of gold and silver 
brocade, loosely on their European clothes. Long«. shawls 

t t 

were crossed over the shoulders or twisted round English 


(^) One of the attendants who at this levee presented the pipes and coffee, Has^a 
^ grandson or great grandson 'of the mighty Na dir Sha'h. 
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hats ; and this incongruity’of habiliment, ivith our aukward 
manner of riding in cnmsoh clidhsMir or boots(®°), 

A\nth gieen high-heeled hafsli or slippers, affoided 

evidently much entertainment to the women and boys who 
peeped at us from the flat roofs of houses, as we passed* 
through the streets m slow and solemi> procession.. 


Julj^ 9th* The preparations for our departure being now 
complete, Mi'rza Zeki, the M chmdnddr, sent on proper 
persons to collect provisions in different villages, and while 

the planets wore an aspect which he pronounced' most aus- 

« 

picious, we commenced our journey towards Jsfalidn. 




(”) Ratlier stockings of cloth (S6ep 11). Tli6 Persians, in eommon use, wear socks ■. 
not rising abo\e tlie ankle, generally made of worsted in vanous patterns and sometimes 
of very g:iudy colours, these socks are almost universally uilled Jur6b 
but tins isniereh an alteration, after the Arabian manner, of Gur6b the original 

Persian name, wc also find Gurcb and Jiireb aecording to the 

MS 'Diet Berhdn Kattea. I remarked one kind of those jnost particularly 

admired, of a hue soft texture, anil m colour liijht brown and nliite , this sort was • 
called Shir u Shtker j ov "milk and sugar" Chdkshur, adove-men-* 
tioned, IS a word borrowed trom the language of TtirAesfifn, .which also furnishes 
chakmah the name given by modern Persians to leather boots,* although 

they ba\e their own proper terra muzeh (ejy.*).' Tbils, asJ have before observed 
(Vol I. p 448), the T«r/.i word camcht " a whip,” has nearly superseded 

thePersJan taziauah and it may be added, lhat arkhdlek is4he7i/rA'f 

name of that garment called-in pure Persian Ten-zib as J learn from the 

MS. Diet. Bcihdn Kaftea. 



CHAPTER XI. 


"From SJnr&z to the “ Throne of Jemshidf 
(Takht4-Jemshid \.s^) 

OE 

PERSEPOLIS. 


July 10 Shii'az by a, delightful inoon-liglit 

” ^ at one o’clock in the morning; proceeded 
through the Tang i Allah-akber {jA\ <sUl and, having the 

nver Rukni {^J) or Rukendbdd (obbi^), for about three 
miles on the way side, we passed a ruined Caravanserai near 
the Burge (^y) or tower of Khelaat pdshdn before 

mentioned, one farsang from the city ; at seven miles, our 
road was over the Kutel-i-Bdzhgdh {c'^f or aK^b Bdjgdh), 
the hilly country near a rdhddri or station of a guard, 

which.is also, as its name (' Bdjgdh J signifies, the place where 
duties are levied on merchandise. A hltle farther v e saw the 
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remains of an ancient edifice, winch, accoiding to tradition 
(and aMaimsciipt Jouinalof Mi'rza jA''N(’),Avas the gumbed- 
1-sabz jod^) or'“Gieen Villa,’’ one of the semi summer- 
houses elected by king Bahra'm Gu'r {jf and cele- 
biated m various Romances , near this is the small stream 
called t-J\) Ab-i-Bdrlk(^). 

Here a man and ivomaii iiding upon one horse, proved 
extiemel}^ troublesome to our party, b^^ frequently crossing 
m the most narrow, oi inconvenient passes ; and the fellow 
having spoken veiy insdlenlly to one of the English officers, 
a complaint was made by the Ambassador to Mi'nza Zeki, 
the Melumhiddr, who immediately ordered the culprit to 
alight, cudgelled him with his own hands for a considerable 
time, and then caused three oi four fei &sJies to throw him on 
the ground and beat him, until the gentleman whom he had 
insulted begged that the punishment might be discontinued 

AVe ivent on about seven miles and found our tents pitched 
near Zarkan or, as the name is now generally 'pro- 

(') Respecting this ingenious man of letters, (whom the Southern Persians •inva- 
nablv called Ml RZA JooN), i( has beeu observttl in p 10, tbftit he accompanied 
Captain Lockett, from Shiraz to Isfahan, and \\ rote an account of his journey m hich 
Ihroiish Captaiu Locketts kiudness is now in ray possession Ml rza Ja'n, as I 
heard at S/i» az his native place, has composed a Divan, or Volume of sonnets, 
elegies, and other poems. , 

t 

Bill ih, though used as a proper name, may be supposed, from its signification, 
(slender, subtle, &c )a descriptive term, applicable to this inconsiderable stream. 

^ 2 G 
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nounced Zargoon. This to-mi the Persians consider as beino- 
fire farsangs distant from Shiraz ; our camp was situate close 

f 

to It, and the wheel or perambulator ascertained the journe}" 
of this day to have been seventeen miles and five furlongs ; 
the road was mostly fugged and stony (^). 

We were scaicely established in our tents when Mi''rza 
Zeki sent the man who had received so severe a castiga- 
tion, that the Ambassador might inflict on him further 
punishment if he should think proper ; it is unnecessary to 
sa}^ that the fellow was instantly liberated. 

I 

Zarkdn is a considerable village or town, compnsing at 
the lowest computation three hundred houses, or,- as some 
accounts exaggerate the number, five, and even eight 
hundred ; these are built at the foot of a rock}*^ mountain, 
which intercepts the air and renders the heats extremely 
oppressive. Fahrenheit’s thermometer at noon was up to 


O The distance, as proved bj our measurement, sufficiently confirms Edpisi’s 
statement, for in his '\rabick Gco^raphj, (Clira 111, S< ct 6), he places Zarkun 
at eighteen miles from Shvaz 

HamdallailCazvi'm calculating the stages between Skir&z znA Abrrkuh, sajs 
“ From Shiraz to the Milage of Zargun, fi\e far.sangs, from that to the Bandam'ir, 
"erected on the nier Kur, three farsangs,” &c 

uJou. y A- ji y iS h j j' y j\ 

MS Nozhat al Colub Geogr- Sect (Chap of Roads). 

Zargan is probably the true Persian name, though now generally written (as by 
Edrisi \ Zarkan 1 find another place called Zargan or, according to the 

Southern pronunciation, Zargoon ; but it is in the proiince of Shcbang&rah, (MS. 
I^ozliat al Colub, Geogr. ch. !?■) 
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106 ; and at three o^eloek above 109 m the shade. There 

* * * 

aie some manufactories of linen here, but Zarhdn is chiefly 
lemaikuble foi mules, of which most useful creatures it can 
furnish as I have heard, above two thousand. Thepas/ie/is 
01 moskitoes were innumerable in this place. 

At niidniij;ht we set out and after tiavelhno-five or six miles’ 
ciosscd the laige and deep river Bandamh\ (already men- 
tioned, pp. 178, 181, &c ) passing it not without some diffi- 
culty and danger on the high budge, called Piil-z-Khdn 
(jj\^ Jj), in 11111011 was a considerable chasm not by any 
means recent, this 1 had remarked’two months before when 
returning to Shiraz , and, if not enlarged, it proba’bly remains 
at piesent 111 the same slate; for, according to an obseiwation 
already made, no work of pubhck utility is ever repaired by 
the people of this country. The road, as elsewhere m Persia, 
IS merely a j^iatli beaten by the feet of tiavelleis, of horses, 
mules and camels, and riot made expressly , it was heie, 
however, broad and good, and led us to our tents in the 
plain of Mardabht, (or Mai'vdasht for so the most 

accuiate manusciipts exhibit this name), where we arrived 
on the eleventh of July, at half past foui o’clock irb the 
moijiing , after a journey (fi om Zarhdn ) of sixteen, miles 
and two fui longs. Our camp was about half a mile from 
the Takht-i-Jemshid, The Throne of Jemshid,” 01 principal 
rums of Persepohs. 
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Here we continued until the' morning of the fourteenth ; 

• f ' « 

but if those three days and the two which I passed at the 
same place'^in May, had been prolonged to as many weeks 
or even months, this space of time would scarcely have 
sufficed for such a survey and delineation of those stupendous 
, monuments, as m my opinion they deserve. Under this 
description I comprehend the many extiaordmaiy vestiges 
of antiquity still visible among the adjacent rocks and moun- 
tains, where others, most probably, remain as yet undisco- 
vered ; and although the remainder of this chapter shall be 
devoted to an account of those interesting objects, yet like 
all former p’avellers I mhst leave much undone. 

To read‘=‘rs not conversant with Eastern History and 
Geography, it may be acknowledged that m bestowing the 
title of “Persepohs'^ on those rums at present, generally 
called the Throne of Jemshid, I expose mj^self.to an objec- 
tion of such critical antiquanes as should require positive ^ 
proofs to justify my apphcation of that name. The}’" may 
ask whether on this subject any thing more than conjecture 

(however plausible) has yet been offered, or whether a tra- 

< 

vellei* exploring those remains of oriental magnificence can 
feel that he breads the classick soil of'Persepohs, with such 
perfect conviction, such dehghtful certainty, as accompanies 
him amidst the metropolitan monuments of Italy and of 
Greece. 
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It IS tluc, that man}’^ Centuries have elapsed, (probably 
fiom fouUeen to fifteen bun died 3'eais) since, according to 
such memorials as we possess,* the Greek uam^ of Persepolis 
has been apjihed to anj* particular spot with an appearance 
of geoguiphical precision (‘^) ; and I know not whether, du-' 
ring this long interval of time, any European has been so 
fortunate as to satisfy himself or others, b}’^ indisputable 
ei idence, that he had actuall}’ ascertained the site of Persians 
ancient capital, 01 of that royal palace, which, as some 
authois relate, Alexander desti03’ed in a moment of mebri- 
ation(^) Notwithstanding this deficiency of positive proof, 
it seems to be, with very few exceptions, the opinion of 
our most ingenious tiavellers, antiquanes and geographers, 
that, under diffeient Persian names, (hereafter enumerated),, 
the rums now commonly st3ded Takht i JemsMd, or “ Jem- 


(’) See “ Pcrscpolts, Commerci:%m Persarum'’ in the Theodosian (or Peutingenau) 
Table, Segm XII, according to Schejb’s edition (Vindob. 1753), or Segm VJlI, ■« 
as divided in the Tlieatr. Geogr Veteris, of Berlins A little before the construction 
of this curious itinerary map, Aninuanus Marcellinus (who died about tile year of 
Christ, 380), notices Persepolis as still existing and illustrious in his time among the 
chief inland cities of ancient Petsts, its sea coast not exhibiting any remarkable ton n. 

“ Post hmc cbnfinia, httonbus proxima Persis habitatur antique — Oppida vero me- 
“ diterranea sunt amphora, incertum enim quj\ ratione per oijis mantimas mini condi- 
“ derunt insigne , inter qua? Persepolis' est clara," &c. Amm Marcel Lib. XXIll, , 
(Ed Rob Stephani, Par. 1544, p 200). 

(“) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XVII Strabo, Lib XV. Quint Curtius, Lib V c 7. 
Plutarch, (in his life of Alexander), Chtarchus, as quoted by Athenaeus, Lib. XIII, 

» Ac. The burning, (without the inebriation), is meqtioned also by Amau, Lib. III. 
c. 18, Ac. 
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shid’s Throne/’ are vestiges of' some great edifice which 

< 

once adorned the royal city of Tersepolis. 

f 

I had adopted this notion from my eaihest acquaintance 
with Onental" languages and antiquities(®); yet should not 
have retained it one instant, notwithstanding the force of 
prepossession, had any discovery made dunng my subsequent 
studies or travels seemed capable of proving it erroneous. 
But my opinion continues the same ; confirmed, indeed by 
more mature consideration of the arguments, both favourable 
and hostile ; by the result of much labonous research among 
Eastern manuscripts; by inquiry into local traditions, and 
by personal examination of the rums, and of the neigh- 
bouring countryQ. 


(®) Seethe “Persian Miscellanies vPref p xv pp 98, 114, &c.), z\so, " RemarLs 
“ on the Antiquities of Persepolis, IstaKhr, or Chelielminur," published in the 
“ Oriental CoIIettions,” (Vol. I p. 187) This Essaj was written \vhile sanguine 
youth and an enthusiastick admiration of Fikdausi’s poetry, encouraged me to hope 
that the Shah 'N&mah would furnish a clue to the labyrinth of Persepolitan mysteries. 
Yet from some mistrust which even then could not be wholly repressed, (and which 
time has not removed;, I thought it adviseable to screen myself from critical severity, 
so formidable a bugbear to young authors, behind the shield of a fictitious signature. 

t 

C) Prom the manner in which my learned and venerable fnend the late Dr. Vin- 
cent, (Voyage of Nearchfts, p- 407, sec.fedit 1807), has noticed a passage in the Preface 
to Ebn HaVkal, tp xx\i). It would almost appear that I had doubled whether the 
ruins might not be vestiges of some edifice constructed by the Arsacidans But an 
inspection of thepissage itself will show that for such an opinion, the pelcbialed 
orientalist, whose name and work I there qtioied at full len'/th, (“ Tychsen, de cunea- 
tis fnscnptionibus Persepolitanis ; Rottoch 17U0”), was alone reiponsibie.' On the 
subject of Ur Vincents note il'niust in justice to Jinn be observed, that the nu nfion 
of Mithra and of Sapor Zuicclaf s architectural fame is not denved, as the reference 
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What space the city of Persepolis may have occupied 

« « 

when m ijts ancient* glory, Ve can at this time, scarcely 
expect to ascertain. The account of its extpnt given by 
Oriental wiiters (unless they confound a whole territory with 
the city), must be supposed a gross exaggeration. It is”* 
not improbable that many villages scattered on the plain of 
Mandasht, cover spots on which stood some houses of that 
celebiated capital. But the piincipal lemains of edifices 
at present visible, are all found, though in different clusters, 
on one platform or terrace which elevates them above the 
plain ; this united mass of rums, I shall, like most modern 
Peisians, distinguish by the name of Takht, signifying a 
ihi one or seat, and often used to denote a royal palace(®). 


(misplaced probably by accident) ^^ould indicate, from the Preface to Ebn Haukal, 
winch does not, in any page, contain an allusion to that solar Divinity, or to the 
Sassaniaii Monarch Sha'pu'r. 

(“) Thus the TalJit i Cajar near SMris, (p 69) Many stones or rocks in thfeu' * 
natural state, and small fragments of old masonry, (generally square and level), are 
dignified nilh the title of Takht , some illustrious personage, according to tradition, 
having sat or reposed on them, thus the Takht t Rustam near Isfuhhn, one so called 
which 1 saw 111 Ma:unden5n, and others The same title is given to certain platforms or 
terraces of ijiore considerable dimensions, commonly projecting from the sides of 
mountains, and supposed to be the spots on which once stood the palaces .of mighty 
kings Thus, besides our Persepolitan Takht t Jemshid, we find the Takht t SnUtm/ln 
near Murghab described in my next chapter The Persian MS Ajuteb al Gherheb 
notices a remarkable structure of this kind , I shall here quote the account, as it may 
assist travellers in their researches , observmg that the gaz is equal to forty inches ; 

Uj Jol (j'jv+Js t— Joty 
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Ot sucli objects tbe most laboured verbal description vould 
scarce! V convev so true a notion as the slightest delineation 
made vrith an accurate pencil. Ttiat Chardin, Ktempfer, and 
Le Brun, had not unfaithfulh* represented this noble mo- 
nument of antiqiiitv, vas evident to me on the first view ; 

for its general appearance almost perfectlv corresponded 

< 

to the idea which I had long before conceived firom their 

« 

engra.vings(“). 


“Xear Hanadan is a certain place, v-berein, as faistonans relate, Coea'd the son of 

“Fi'nirz erccteJ a TakTit, in dimensions one hundred £-cr bv one Jiundred, and in 

‘'height twenty gaz It was of he»n ftone, each piece beins connected vith another 

“ in such a manner hr ifon nails or cnfmps, that thejunctnre could not be u’scemed." 

CosAD began to reign about the year of Cbnst, 486. 

< 

V®/ See the View in Chardins “Voyages en Perse,” Ac-p. 51, Tome IX ‘Rouen 
1723 ; and in Eaempfcr's “AmcEnitates Exoticm, the plate entitled “Fro ftspiaun 
Falcixt PerstpclitaniF fp- 32o) See also the “ Premiere Vue dc PercepoUsP in 
tbe “Voyages de Corneille Le Bnin,” p 270, (Amst. 17i8, folio} Herb rt de 
Jagers large and handsome View of the “ Ruirtn ran’/ Pcleix run Darius,” 
Valentyn's Dntch collection of Vo^^ge5, ^Vol. V. p. 220}, gi>es agnod general idea 
ot< the rums, bnt mlirepresents several of the colnmns, most of the portals ami pilasters 
*'oa the naht, and the roval tombs in the rnountain. The same description may be 
applied to Dauber Deslandes’s View of " Tchdni^ar. cu les Ruines de I ancienne 
“ PerxepdltsF in his “Bean’ez de la Perse, 5G ,,Paris, 1 j 73 W’tsens View of 

Tshikilmin6r orginaJiy published m the “Philosophical Transactions,” (Vol. 
XVII 1 , End now before me in a very rune plate of the “Miscellanea Curos C Vol. 
in. p 237- Lond. octavo, 17<'8 , effers a more correct representation of “ Jfmshid s 
Throne,” than some of the larger and Landsomer engrtvings I need scarcely refer 
to the stransF view, an absurd production of fancy, gben 5y that lying traveller ''truys, 
if ever sneh a person actuallv visited Persepolis. Another view has been already de- 
scribed as wellworihv of notice, thoush iroaginationseenis thr lughout to have supplied 
the deficiencies of inacciir..te drawin?, or imperfect recollection, I allude to the plate 
etcued by Hollar in 1C03; and entitled ‘ Ruines ef Persezpolis V it ornaments tbe ^ 
thud edition of Sir Thomas Herberts Travels, printed in 1665, not 1G66 as a 
typograph'cal erroar m my First Vo'ume, ^Pref p sAin,, cesenbed it. The excellent 
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Should the reader of this volume not have an immediate 
opportunity of consulting the’ woiks published by those in- 
gemoustravcllcrs, he may be enabled to form an idea of the 
Talcht sufficiently accurate from the sketch (See Plate XL), 
which I made, as subsequent comparison induces ine to 
think, nearly between the spots whence Kaempfer and Le/ 
Brun regarded the rums Avhile delineating them as m their 
engravings above-quoted. Perhaps fiom no other spot 
could the fiont of those ruins be seen to greater advantage, 
for most of their important features are comprehended 
within this view.. The wall comjiosed of immense hewn 
stones admiiably joined, terminating and supporting the 
teiiacc in its piojection on the plain; the magnificent 
maible staircase ascending to the platform* by a double 
flight of steps ; the grand gate-way ; the stupendous hall of 






Niebulir’s “ Pi/e cfcs n/incs </e (Voyage, <!lc pi XIX p. 99, Tome II. 

^ Amst 1780), docs not represent flie Tahht as seen ui front, but from the mountain ’ 
behind. 1 be other views mentioned in this note were all taken from the plain. I 
might here notice that which Gemelli Caren has inserted in his Giro del Mon^o , but 
It IS merely a copy from the view taken by Dauber Deslandes, above quoled, and 
respecting the authenticity of Caren’s travels many doubts are justly entertained , 
indeed Sir Jarngp Porter decidedly pronounced them hctitious, (Observ on tlie Turks, 
Vol. I p 1 ), but as he was wrong in passing the same sentence on Jean Theven6t's 
(confounding him with his uncle Melcbisedec, aS I before remarked, Vol I. p 108), 
80, It IS possible, he may have condemned unjustly the Neapolitan Doctor,* in w'hose 
favour, we must confess, no personal acquaintances nor contemporary travellers appear, 
while Chardiu, Dauber Deslandes, and others, incidentally mention that they had 
metTheven6t in the East, and mbstof them bear witness to his ingenuity and merits. 
Whether Gemelli Caren visited Persia and China or not, his Mexican travels, at least, 
hax'e found able defenders lulhc Abbate Clavigero (Stdna Antica del Messico, I p, 
24), and the celebrated Humboldt, (Researches in Amenca, Engl, trans. 1. 107 , II, 
68, &c). s 
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columns ; and. farlber on tjie right, to*Tards the Southern 
extremitr, varioas groups of marble pilasters-, Trindo'r- 
framesj portals and other remains of ediSces. Behind all 
these objects, ('^hich constitute the Takht J. rre behold in 
this point of view, t\^o recess^ excavated in the mountain ; 
"these vrithout heritation may be stvied the sepulchral mo- 
numents of ancient kings. 

Brom an elevated spot on this mountain I sketched the 

ruins in a kind of bird's-eye r/ec:; and aftervrards reduced 

that sketch to the little ground-plan, given in Plate XLI 

(fig. 1): vrhich, notwithstanding numerous defects, mav at 

present serve for reference. The Teirace-vrali is expressed 

with its projections and indentations hy the letter A. This 

wall, rising perpendicularlv on the plain, is, in difierent 

places, from fifteen or sixteen to thirty or forty feet high. 

according to natural inequalities in its foundation, or above, 

in that space on which the ruins now stand ; a portion of 

rock such as forms the adjacent mountain, and has been 

rendered horizontal at difierent elevations to answer the 

architect's design; while its slope towards the plain has been 

faced with masses of hewn marble into the form' of that 

* 

noble wall, which is marked by A on the Xorth, the Vest, 
and the South. B and C show where this wall is united to 
the mountain which bounds the terrace Eastward- D marks 
that conspicuous object in the front wall, the double ‘itair- 
case with its two landing-places, one about half way up, on 
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each side, it is usu£\J (and qas^^) for several horsemen to 
ascend these staiis abreast ; so. long, so deep or wide, and 

_ A 

SO low are the marble steps, in number above two hundred(^°). 

« 

The grand gate-way or entrance, E, F, G, is seenimmedi- 
atelj’’ ovei the staircase m the view, PI. XL. Of this remark-'** 
able gate-way, the principal remaining parts are four walls, 
E, G, Avlncli Chardin calls pilasters, and two columns, F ; 
it is evident that two other columns had contributed to, 
form this structure; but they weie prostrate on the earth 
when Pietro Della Valle visited Persepolis in 1621. These 
walls or pilasters seem about thirty feet high,ai*ld twenty deep, 
the passage between them, twelve or fourteen ffeet wide. 
The two first (E) present themselves in parallel lines to the 
traveller appioaching fiom the great stair-case ; the end of 
each being neaily covered with the sculptured front of a 
monstrous quadruped, while the wall, inside, exhibits the^ 
. lemamder of its figure, in a manner which the sketch (PL 
XLI, fig. 2,) will explain more clearly than words. , The 
two other vails gr pilasters (G) lesemble these in most 
respects ; but their monsters look towards the mountain.. 



C*1 I was twice interrupted in endeavounng to ascertain the exact number, Herbert 
(Trav p 147 third edit ) reckons (on one side) “ninety fire steps, every step being 
“twenty inches broad and tliiee inches high " Pieiro della Valle, about 101, Chardin 
103, Niebuhr and Francklin 104, Le Brun on one side 101, on the other 103, but he 
believed lh.it some were concealed bj the earth below^ Kiempfer (p. 334) extends 
the number on each side to 113, and Fryer (p 253) strangely says, “120 stairs of. 
“ black marble on each side, till they united to 40 more,’’ &c, ’ 
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Near this gate-way is a cistern or tr^ough, (marked H) ; 
seventeen or eighteen feet long, about thirteen wide, and three 

c 

deep ; it seems of one stone. The fetter I indicates the wall 
supp'Oiting a platform elevated some feet above the level of 
that ground, on which the gate-way stands. K, the Hall 
of Columns, occupying the platform to which different 
staircases ascend by twenty or thirty very low steps ; these 
staircases exhibit a vanety of sculptured figures. Onlj”^ fifteen 
columns now remain standing on the platform K, which in 
former times, 1 am inclined to believe, contained at least 
eighty-four(^^). Some appear sixty feet high, and are per- 

f ^ 

haps more, the capitals and pedestals being included ; but 
others fiom the decay or loss of their capitals, do not seem, 
by a few feet, equal in height. Yet we can scarcely suppose 
that such a difference oiiginally existed among columns 


(") The Spanish Ambassador Don Garcias de Sdva Figueroa, in 1CI9, calcula- 
ted that there had been G ro\'s, in each row 8 columns. SirT Herbert would allow 
in all 100 pillars, “when the place t<as m perfcclion.” Tlicvenbt 103. Chardin 12 
TOwsof 10coIumn«edch Kjempfer 72 columns. LeBrun72 Niebuhr s ground plan 
marks 71, but sjcaraetrs requires more, Franckiin estimates the original number at 54, 
and Moner72 When Pielro della Valle On 1G21) visited these ruins, 25 columns \\ere 
standing Herbert, in 1627,and Mandclsloin 1038, saw but 19, Frjer in 1077, 18. 
Kaempfcr in 1090, and Niebuhr in 1735, 17, Frantklinin 1737 counted only 15, and 
these slili remained on their pedesials in 1811. It must be observed that this note 
does not include tlie columns at F, but hitherto refcrajuerely to those on the platform 
K. One column, out <if many that stood on the plain, not far from tlic terrace and 
opposite Its Soiilhern angle, was pulled down but a few years before our visit, by ,soine 
Ihuts, for Ibe sake of whatever lead or iron had been uscd,(as they supposed) in the 
ioininusof itspieccs. How far their expectations were gratified, C could not learn from 
the Persian who related this circumstance. I he column appears in difierent Views 
gi’cn by Kaempfcr, Le Brun, Nicbnhr, and otlicrs. 
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placed in regular rows ; and that they had been so arranged 
IS maml'est Ironi the piopoitionate intervals between the 
bases of those which have fallen, and of tlie few which 
still leinain. 

AYe now pass through the HalLof Columns (which it wijl 
soon be necessary to revisit), and arrive, having ascended five 
01 SIX feet, at the edifice L. Of this the outer space or * 
chamber facing Southward, has been delineated by Niebuhr, 
(Voyages, &c. Tome II. tab. xvvi. Amst 1780), and by Le 
Brun, (Voyages, &c. PI. 128, Amst. 1718). The inner part 
seems to have comprised thi*ee chambers ; ^their walls being 
almost wholly the solid and polished marble frames of numer- 
ous portals and windows; exhibitingvanous sculptured figures, • 
human and monstious, besides many msciiptions m differ- 
ent languages, aneieut and modern ; for the window-frames 
are bordeied with arrow-headed characters m the manner 
which Kasrapfer has Represented, (Amoen. Exot. p. 347) 

and on the marbles of this edifice we find those Arabick 

♦ 

and Persian mscuptions copied by Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab. 
xxvn), among which the^ (^^) have been so ingeniously 
explained by De Sacy ,(Mem. sur div. Antiq -de la’ Peise, 

PI II p. 137) > wC also find here two Pahlavi inscriptions, 
which, though slightly cut are sufficiently conspicuous ; • 


» (”) Flower, in the “Philosophical Tninsactiop^,” (Vol XVIII, and Chardin, 

(Tome IX, p 107), had already copied the Citjick inscriptions, but Wiebuhr has 
far exceeded both in accuracy. 
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jet no former traveller lias.' perhaps, ^taken the trouble 
of copying tbem. In Plate XJCU, botk are given : one 
containing trreive lines, the other eleven(^j. 

Farther on torrards the South are remains of a consider- 
able edifice, marked 31. To ascertain the plan of its various 
parts vrould be a difficult task, so much has been removed, 
injured bv earlv 'Muselman bigots, and concealed under accu- 
mulated sand. But from the vestiges of stair-cases, colon- 
nades, pilasters, portals, vindoTT-ffames, sculptured figures 
and inscriptions, it might be thought that among the Perse- 
politan structures fevrezcefeded this in beaulj or magnitude. 

At 2s are some' vrindovr ffiames, doorvajs srith sculptured 
figures, and other remains. But the square marked 0 
appears to have been one of the most extensive and impor- 
tant edifices. In each of its four faces are tnvo door-rravs, 
and manv -^vindovr-frames all of marble like those belonrino; 
to the other structures ; and vrhether the eight door-'vavs t?ave 
entrance to one vast chamber onlj, or vrhether this square 
vras partitioned into difierent chambers, it is not, perhaps, 
nov possible to determine: Shsiupfer, hovrever, conjectured, 
that some fragments visible on the inner area, were remains 

Vvfcne copjinr these Tn'crSp'ions f'on the marble, \ redcced each letter to 
atoDl hiilf of the onsSnal =Tze. The— reco-d the rrames zn'i 'rt’es ■'as be rr&'e 
partlcjlarg noneed in the zppendht oTSHA'HPC'HE,ArFOB ttzai.ard VasaheaC'', 
kintrt of the Sasezcian D-maitv, vItj retorted in the fh’rd cenlcn. Amonz zl. the 
Tiins'dt Tcl'Id i Jcci>hid^ I did not perceire anj other spechren. of Pc^dezi tTnhn". 
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of columns winch had ‘supgoited a roof or ceiling; yet 
Flyer who was here ten yeais sooner, does not appear to 
have discovered them(“) ; on the door-frames "kre sculptuied 

vaiious extraordinaiy devices ; to these a leference shall bQ 

« 

made hereafter. 

From many scattered vestiges still existing, it is pro- 
bable that the terrace served as a foundation for other ' 
edifices besides those whicli the ground-plan particulaily 
indicates , and which togrether form what modern Persians 
call the TaUit, or Throne of Jeimhid, a stupendous monument 
of antiquit}’’, also denominated C/W mindr J^) or Chehil 
Mvidreh {hj\L, J.vf-)’ “ Forty Pillars or Spires and 

described under different names, an accbunt of which, 
given in a subsequent section of this chapter, will lead to 
an historical enquiry respecting the edifice and its supposed 
founders. , 

Of the whole ten ace, according to Niebuhr, (Tome II. tab. 
xviii), we may estimate the extent from North to ’South, 
in round numbeis, at 280 geometiical paces ; and from the 
mountain’ Eastward to the farthest projection on the' plain. 


(“) Ka?inpfer says, " area — ubique plana et mams, nisi qu6d hmc inde ex eolo ’ 
*' promineant stnatae quaedam particulae coluranarum, qnibus lacunar suffultum 
*• fuisse conjicimus ” (Amcsn ExoL p 343) In Dr Fryer’s Travels, (p. 252), we 
read that,’ “ the roof seems never to have had any intervening pillars , and whether 
*" the beams were of cedar, U is not so fortunate as to have a voucher of its owir 
■"jiat on " ' 
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Westward, about 200. Le Brun (p. 26l), and FranckJin 

c f, * 

(p. 92 , Calcutta edit.) agiee in assigning to Xhe, facade or 
front, 600 step's from North Co South, and 390 from East to 
West. Francklin observes that the whole of the palace 
comprehends a space of 1400 square yards. Each face of 
the great edifice marked O is equal in length to 46 geome- 
trical paces, as we learn from Niebuhr’s plan, or to 85 of 
Ka 3 mpfer’s steps ; (See his Amoenit. Exot. p, 343). My 
own calculations hastily made from stepping across the 
terrace in different directions, do not authorize me to cor- 
rect the statements of those tiavelleis above mentioned ; of 
Chardin and others ; nor can I pretend to more accuracy 
in minute details than they have evinced. From the result 
of some comparisons, it appears that perfect confidence 
may be placed in such measurements as Niebuhr seems to 
have made by means of proper instruments. But when 
travelleis judge of height, length, numbei, or refative pro- 
*portions by the eye alone, or form conjectures from superfi- 
cial examination, scarcely two will be found to coincide in 
every parLiciilar(^^) 

(t 

( 

('*) Thus respecting the columns, (p. 230), and Ihc, slips, (p. 235) The works 
of dificrenl travellers describing these ruins furnish many other instances of extraor- 
dinary variation But this discordance is not peculiar to those who have written 
accounts of Pcrsepolis. Wc find that concerning the same visible and tangible 
objects, two, three, and even four travellers in olner countries have disagreed, all 
men of considciablc ingenuity, and none intending to deceive. On this subject 
have quoted in the first Volume, (Pref p xxn), Dr Johnson, and Dr Clarke, 
noticing the dnersity of statements given by Whelcr, Spon, and Bluralori. 
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II. Having conducted my reader through the general 
plan (See PJ. XLI 1), I shall observe that all its parts, 
from tlie enormous masses of kone v^hicli cojistitute the 
terrace-wall, the stairs, and the columns, to the smallest 
pieces wlietlier plain or sculptured with figures or msdhp- 
tions, have been, in my opinion, derived either from quar- 
ries m the adjacent mountain, or from the very rock, the 
foot of that mountain, which it was necessary to level m 
foriiimg the terrace. Indeed, as Chardin remarks, it is 
difficult to conceive how so many squared masses of the 

hardest stone, fiorn thirty to fifty two (French) feet, and even 

* 

more, in length, and from four to jux feet high, could have 
been raised and placed in the wall, -with such admirable 
precision, that, adds he, the junctures are scarcely discern- 
ible, after a lapse of about four thousand years(^®). Yet he 
doubted or latlier denied that they had all been procured on 
the spot ; for, descnbmg structures of the same stone, which 
in a polished state appears’blackish, he declares that it must 
have been brought from some other place, as the contiguous 
rock is of a whitish grey marble; whence he infers that the 
ancient Persians understood better than our modern artists, 
not only how to cut but to transport such surprising masses 
of hard stone. (Tome IX. p. 80). 

0“) " Quo depuis quatre mllle ans, ou environ, qn’elles sont li, on n’en sauroit 
" presque encore reconnoitre les jointures." Voyage, &c. Tome IX, p. 62, (Rouei, 
1723). 
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But Niebuhr positivelj’’ affirms that the place itself fur- 
Dished materials for the walls, and all the other "monuments 
of antiquity ; and here every thing is marble ; of the same 
* hind, says he, as that which constitutes not only the eminence 
whereon the rums stand, but the whole neighbouring moun- 
. tain ; grey, very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
which inclines it to black. Thus the architect enjojmd a 
great advantage in finding on the spot whatever stones were 
necessary for the work which he had undertaken (^^). 

Prom the result of chymical experiments made, at my 
lequest, by an ingenious mineralogist, on several fragments 
of the Persepohtan marble, it clearly appears that all this 
is limestone, though some of those fragments (which I col- 
lected in various parts of the Tahht), are grey or brownish, 
not altogether without clouds lighter ami daiker; while 
others are of a deep, uniform, slate colour, or a blackish blue. 

^ In certain parts of the ruins this ‘limestone lias become ex- - 
ternally almost white or cream-coloured, and m many places 
(particulaily among the window-frames at L), it has been 
rendered black through a high degree of polish. Near ihe 
North-Western Avail some masses of rock which the stonc- 


(P) " Toutes Ips rauraillps et loutes les antiquilfes qne I’on troiue iev, Kont faifcs 
“d’un niarbre gn- et tres dur, qui sc laisse parfditcment bitn pidir, ef devjpntalors 
"plusDoir; et e’est de cette meme espece de pierre qu'est forme non sfulement la 
" colline, raais encore loute la niontagne Rachmed ; celoit done (in "rand arantage 
pour I’entrepreneur, que de Irouver toutci les pierres sur la place m^me. tsieb. 
Voyage, Tome II p 100, (^Amst. 1700;. 
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cutters had parti}" prepared for architectuial uses, sufficienyll 
prove that the spot itself furaished ruateuals foi the build- 
ing(^®). It is piobable that no chisel has been applied to those 
masses since tlie time of Darius, -when Alexander’s invasion 
may have inteirupted some intended addition to the ed^ce. 
01 the succeeding Peisian kings, if any undertook to repair, 
to enlarge, or embellish the Talclit, I should suppose him 
the Aitaxeixes, or Artaxares of our -wnters, 'called in the 
Palilavi dialect of his own time AitTAnsiiETp, 
and 111 modern language Ardasui'k for the eventful 

history of this heio, ivho in our third eentury overthrew the 
Arsacidan and founded the Sassanian dynasty, involves fre- 
quent mention of Istakhr; a neighbouring rock br mountain 
M ith a castle and sunounding city of which the name was ex- 
tended over many teiritoiies, comprehending that which is 
now called the Plain of Mai’vdasht. To the history of Ar- 
eas hi'r a moie particular refeience must be made hereafter; 
meanwhile I may declare that the only objects unequivocally 
Sassanian that piesented themselves to my notice thioughout 
the whole Takht, were the two Pahlavi insci iptions already 
mentioned, (p. 238), and engraved in Plate XLII. 

• • 

(") Niebulir would infer fn»m those half detached masses of stone that the buildin'' 
had never been completed at the time of its destruction, (Tome II p 100) Ksemp- 
fer seems to think that they hud been taken from the northern wall, for the purpose 
of remoial, hut that their vast hulk rendered a reduction necessary, hence some 
appear hiitf divided To bring from any other place the stones w Inch originally 
formed Jemshid s Throne,- would have been, he declares, a labour too great for 
human poweis, “qui san^ mortalium viribus fuisset superior.” Amoen, E\ot 330 
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nr. Recurring to tlie ground-plan of Je?nsMd’s Throne, 

c 

(PL XLrl), I shall here ofier some 'observations sus^est- 
ed bv actual inspection of its most conspicuous or interest- 
ing parts. And first, concerning the great double staircase D, 
of \t*hich fig- 4 shows the construction (^'). This remarkable 
^ featoe (already mentioned, pp. 253. 234), is not placed in 
the middle of the front wall, but near tlie northern end ; 
which situation induced me, for one moment, to suspect 
that a corresponding staircase had been originally designed; 
this should, symmetrically, have occupied that space marked 
Q, Thus in many modem palaces of Pepia, we find stairs 
contrived at each side of the Divan Khaneh (.ij-U. or 

principal cliamber; which is generally open-fronted, its 
roof being supported on columns. (See the palace repre- 
sented in Plate XATIT; and the house of xA.iiTy adAoclah 
in a future plate illustrating the account of our 
residence at Tehran. 

< 

In conformity with its appearance, I have, like others, 
denominated the structure R, P, G, a gateway. Had this 


V 

* (p) Xltionsb the black marble steps (in mnnber above two himdred. See p 235,', 
are rearlv tweatv seven feet long, yet the height of eyh does not mneb aceed three 
inches I have often been 'one of six or seven horsemen escending them ebrenst; 
Herbert (p. 147; “saw a dozen Persians ride np abreast withont crowding." Several 
steps have been formed ont of one stone, in some instances so maD\ as sixteen or 
seventeen. Everv visitor will probably think like Cbardji (IX, o2j that from the 
ingerraitv with which sneh enormous piece, were united, the whole must have ongirif 
ally appeared as rf hewn fiom'the solid rock. Xiebnhrfll, 101 } pronounces it incon- 
testably the most beautiftil and exist durable staircase that ever was constructed. 
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and the staircase been placed in the middle of the front wall 
(at A) or led directly from tlie Noith Western side at R, 
to the great Hall of Columns (K), we may bejieve that they 
would have produced a much finer efiect than their actual 
situation allows , for those who, having ascended the stair- 
case, pioceed immediately thiough the gateway, must leave 

« # 

on their right, the Hall of Columns, with its sculptured 
fiontispiece, and if they advance m a straight line towards 
the mountain, will find but few remains of bmldmg scatter- 
ed onihe intermediate space marked P. Yet so magnificent 
a staircase and gateway should have led directly to the most 
important and splendid edifice* of the whole Takht. That 
such may have once stood between the mountain and the 
gateway is possible ; but m this wonderful, scene of ruins, 
every part furnishes abundant subject for doubt and con- 
jecture. Some have believed that the work was never uni- 
versally finished ; others that its various structures were 
erected at different fames, according to circumstances whicjh, 
caused deviations from the primary design ; thus Niebuhr 
(Tome II. pp. 101, Il6), regarded one of the Southern 
edifices, (m my plan marked M), as apparently more an- 
cient.than the others by many centuries ; while thope who 
imagine, with me, that objects of such beauty and magnitude 
as the staircase and gateway must have been comprehended 
in the original plan, would naturally expect to find the oldest 
structure in the line of their direction, the Northern quar- 
ter near P. 
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Kesen'ing for tbe Appendix some conjectures on this 
subject I shall here observe that' it is not Inerel v the^ situation 
of E; r, G, wliich claims our attention: but also its construc- 
tion/ The lofty walls or pilasters of this gateway, and the 
sculptured figures that ornament it, have been alreadj' 
noticed, (p. 235) ; and their forms will be understood on a 
reference to PL XLT, v herein fig. 2, shows the four walls and 
two columns remaining of the four that contributed to this 
stiucture; and fig. 3 and 4, represent those extraordinary 
quadrupeds that seem to guard it at each end : they are in 
length eighteen or twenty feet, and present to the spectator 
their fronts equal in thicknessto the wall itself,(above five feet). 
So much injured have been the heads of those two which 
look towards the plain, (fig. 3), that it would be difiicult to 
describe them by anj' one appropriate denomination. Those 
two that face -the mountain (fig. 4) are winsed monsters, 
which had, as we may discern even in their mutilated state, 
human heads with crowns, and curled beards and hair. 
The human heads, in D’Hancarville's opinion, had been 
.attached to the bodies of vinged bulls ; from which circum- 
stance he resarded the two monsters as svmbohcal fioaires 
of the*eaihest ages, and found in marble, onlj' at the Tern- 
pie of Persepolis. Indeed that- learned Antiquary, always 
ingenious though sometimes fanciful, thinks them anterior 
to any Grecian statue: and sculptured at least six hundred 
years before Inachus, the most ancient king of Greece. He 
also beheves that an agate seal, exhibiting the winged bull 
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with a human head, is the oldest known engraving ; execut- 

» • 

ed at the'veij time when Jemshi^'d’s family governed the 
Peisians, (above thi ee thousand years before Qirist, accord- 
ing to Bailly’s astionomical calculation), and that the engrav-^ 
mgs of all other nations aie modem in comparison 
This agate was bi ought trom Basrah by Niebuhr, in whosf 
Tiavels (Tome II. PI XX) it is represented. A winged 
and human-headed bull, on aCainehon vhicli I procured 
at S/urdz, has been given m Plate XXI, fig. SU, (Vol. I). 

The bodies of all the quadrupeds at E, G, are thickly 

% 

studded with spiral knobs which seme suppose the bosses of 

* • 

armour , many had been broken off, to me they aj^pear only 
curls of hail , the reader may see two of the real size m Le 
Brim's 156th Plate. I found three near one of the beasts(®^). 

(”) Ha\ mg observed that the bidl Mitli a human head appears on many Greek 

medals, gems, and middle-sized br»)n/es, though not on marbles, M D HaiiLarville, 

subjoins, “ Le temple de Per-epohs est le seal endroit ou il s’en Irouve encore une 

“ (cn marbre) Elle coiistale la prodigicuse autiquitfe de cette figure s\mbohque , car 

*' celle Li doit fetre aiiterieuie A toutes les statues les plus aiiLiennes qu’on fit en Grfece, 

“ puisqu’ rile dut Sire (ai(c an moms 0(10 aiis avaiit le rcgiie d luachus. It plus aiicien 

“ (le ses Rills ” (ReLlierdics sur les viitiquil&s de la Perse” (p 1^7, ) at the end of 

“ llech sur le*3 \rts de la (jrfite”) Ot the agate seal he says (p 134) “ La pu rre 
• % 

“de M Niebuhr me paroit feire des terns infiiiies de la famille,dp Ujemscliid L’tst a 

" iiion gife la plus aiiLienuc giwvure. Toutes celles des uutres nations sont iiouveiles 

“ en couiparaisou ” 

(”) Travellers seem much embarrassed in finding similitudes and names for these 
figures, mIiicIi have, sa\3 Della Valle vLelt 16, Ottob 21, 1621), the body of a horse, 
,tlie head of a man, and wings like a griffin s , “coipo di cavallo, testa di liuomo, 
“all a guisa diGnfoui ” To llerbeit (p 147) they steiiied “not suih be.ists as are in 
“ natu c, but rather as issue from the poets or fistors brains." One he thinks hke 
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Although the front of each quadruped projects in bold 
relief as a statue, yet the remainder of its figure appears 

f 

only on the inner face of each wall or pilaster; those faces 
which are outside or opposite to the Hall of Columns and 
to the plain Northward, being without any sculptures. 

an elcplianl, (p. 140), tlie second " somewhat i»kc Ins opposite, a Rhinoceros, the third 
" IS like untod Pegams, or rather tliat volant Gri(ffin Ariosto describes in his Orlando 
“Fiirioso; but the fourth is so disfigured that it cannot be described Howbeit 
“ herein tliese beasts difier, for two of them have visages witli beards and long hair, 

" like men,” &c Mandcislo (in the English translation of his Travels by Davies, 
Lond. 1002, j) 6), describes the two first as being “ horses with harness and saddles 
“very antique,” of tlic otliers, “the hinder part hath some resemblance to the body of a 
** horse , but the head winch is crowned, resembles that of a lion, and both have wings 
“ of each side.” Beslandcs (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 57), declares that one of the beasts 
“ ressenibleA un elephant,” tlie others he leaves non-descript. Cliardin discovered in 
the two first something of the Horse, Lion, Rhinoceros and Elephant, in the others 
a winged horse with the head of a man, (Tome IX, p 55). “ Being entred the 
“ Ponioeriuni of Cambyscs’s Hall, (says Fryer, p 261), at the Hall gates we ciicoun- 
“tred two horrid shapes both for grandeur and unwontedness, being all in armour or ~ 
“ coat of mail, striking a terror on those about to intrude ; their countenances were of 
'• the fiercest Lions, and might pass for such, had not huge wings niqde them flying 
'iGryffons, and their bulk and hinder-parts exceeded the largest Elephants” 

> Ka:mpfer(p 330), perceived in two tlie face and beard of a man, with the winged 
back of a GriJJln, but he knew not wlietlicr the others represented a Cumel-Lion 
or some ether monster , “ an Camclo-lconem, vel aliud bruti monstrum.” Le Brun 
(p. 203) acknowledges some ditficulty, but fancies a likeness to the Sphinx; the 
body of a horse and the short thick paws of a lion ; also (ji 288) to the head of 
an ape. Niebuhr regaids the winged figures as Persian Sphinxes, ('F. II. p. 102) 
those which front the staircase, represent, us he is induced to think from theif divided 
hoofs and other coincidences, that imaginary unicorn, spen in so many places among 
tlie ruins , “ En attendant on pent voir par Ics onglcs divisfes et le rcstc de la figure, 

“ quo CCS animaux doivcnt representer Ja pretcnduc Licornc, que Ton trouve si souvent 
“cnlreccs ruincs ” Franckhii (p 81, Calcutta edit ) describes them as Sphinxes, and 
Rloricr (Trav 1, 180), “ for the want of 4 better name," also calls them Sphinxes, 
However copious this list of real and fabulous animals, I may augment it from the 
valuable work (p 131) of D HancarVilJe, above quoted , he declares that the winged 
figures were partly bulls, and the other two composed between the bull and the lion. 


( 
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Thus it is evident tli^t the sides and hinder parts of these 
four beasts, and three inscriptions (in nail-headed or arrow- 
headed letters) placed over each, were designed chiefly, i£ 
not solely, for the inspection of those who should eiit^ the- 
gateway. Yet it often occurred to me while standing be- 
tween the walls, that had this structure been closed ivith* 
solid gates at each end, and coveied with a roof, the person 
inside must have been unable to lead the inscnptions from, 
want of light, as the thick marble walls are without windows 
or any other apeiture. 

• 

According to the best observations that I oould make, the 

tliiee inscriptions ovei each quadruped, conesponded not 

only in number of lines, but in the very characters, to those 

opposite, and this symmetrical aiiangement, though not 

visible m many parts of the geneial ground-plan, appears 

to have been much studied throughout the rums, both m 

• » 

• identit}'^ of inscriptions, and the position of figuies. Thus 

one figure on a portal, holds the knife or dagger in the left 
hand, that it may look the same way and be an exact coun- 
terpart to another figure diiectly opposite, ivliich holds the 
dagger m its light hand, (See !pi. XLI, fig 9); and my 
journal states that of e*ighteen window-fiames m the opposite 
■walls ot two chambers at L, each furnishes the same inscrip- 
tion, on which some remarks shall be offered m another 

t 

page of this section. That the Peisian^ long after Alexan-- 
deL had destioyed their capital, m the fourth century befoie 
Christ, letamed an inclination for this conformity m figures, 

2 K 
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will appear on examinatioiV of various medals stiuck by 
their Sassanian kings, from the third to the seveiUh centuiy 

o 

of our eia , for on them we find a speai (oi sceptre), and 
even cr sword m the left hand of one personage standing near 
the fire-altar, while he who guards this sacred object on the 
Cither side, grasps the sword or spear with his light hand, 
in an attitude sj^m metrically corresponding(^®). A similar 


(P) See a sword tn the left hand on llneeSassanian medals of ray collection, in Vol 
I. PI. XXI, (^Nos 37, 38, 39, p 441), and both sword and spear, on several in M de 
Sacy’s “Mem, sur. dn. Antiq de U Perse, ’ (PI, VI and VIJI) Some more medals 

O ^ 

illustrating this remark maybe seen in Pellerins “Troisieme Supplement, &c (PI 
II), in KhevenliuUer’^ “ Reguin Veferum Numismata, (tab II), in Thavonat’s “ Nu- 
mismata Reg^ni Veterum,” <!t.c tab II, in leinsch’s E'saj “ De Fatis Emguarum 
Orientalium,” (tab U), prefixed to the new edition of Meninski’s Dictionary , iii 
Niebuhr's “ Description de 1* Arabic," tab XI, (Copenh 1773), and in other works 
A spear in the left hand and a sword (not to be confounded w’lth a dagger) on the 
ngbt side, might here be shown from silver coiiis, which a friend procured for me 
in Persia, one bearing the image and Pahlavi superscription of Sim'hpu URt, 

( i the other of Varahra'n (l^7cA^12), but tbey differ so little 

rfrom medals of the same kings, (SHA'PU'Kand Ba<s R A 'M) engraved and explained by 
M. de Sacy, that I have rather chosen to place before my reader one jircserved in the ' 
inestimable cabinet of Dr Hunter, and hitherto, perhaps, unpublished, (See PI XLI, 
fig 18)’ It IS of silver and most probably belonging to the king of whom a medal 
(but from a very different die) was given in Vol I. (See PI XXI, No. 37, p 441) 
'On the observe of this before us wc'read in Pahlavi characters, 

Dlt:£:2L’o 2 

“ Mazdiesn heh Vai ahi an malLan malhh Airhn veAniran, minuchelri men Yezda (n)" 

“ The wofshipperof Ormu^d , the excellent Varahr&n'^, (Bahar&ni) King of Kings , 
“of Iran and of Aniran, celestially descended from the Gods." On the reverse 

"Varahran Yezdhnif signifying “Varahrkn the divine" 
This interpretation is perfectly justified by M de Sacy's analysis of the legends on 
Sassanian medals, and other Pahlavi inscriptions, (See Mem sur div Antiq de 1^ ' 
Perse). Respecting the medals now under consideration, I must remark that the 
epithet Yezdhni (on the reverse) li to be read in.a parallel direction with the name 
VdrahrSn. 
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disposition may be peiceived.irf very ancient monuments of 
other nations. Thus on cyhndiical gems which to me ap- 
peared latlier Babylonian than (as generally styled) Perse- 
politan , and m some Egyptian temples the figures one 

half of the frieze, aie often but leveised counterparts of those 

• # 

on the other. I have reason also to believe, from several 
delineations of those temples, that they exlnbit the satne 
inscriptions m different places ; like the Peisian rums at 
Talcht-i-Jemshid, and near the Tomb of Solomo7is Mother^ 

jiiU Mesliehdi Model' i Siileimdn) not far fiom 

• 

Murghab hereafter described. Pefhaps it was only 

when relating to subjects considered sacred, an’d not merely 
historical, that figures were arranged with symme’tiical cor- 
respondence, and the same /omi/Za i epeated m so many 
msci]ptions('^^) 


. 

(”) Seethe “Fnscs Embleiuatiques de differens Temples Egj’ptiens,” among the» 
plates 111 Denon’s “ Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte ” Not only the friezes, 
but the corresponding \^all3, columns, the opposite sides of portals, and other parts 
of some Egyptian Temples exhibit figures disposed Tn the same order , as’ appears 
from the excellent Plates (111, IV, XI, XIV) that illustrate Himiltoii’s “ iEgyptiaca '' 
This learned, antiquary descnbing certa,n colossal statues in the great temple of 
Luxor or.TIiebes, (p. 130), says, "some of them have inscriptions on the bq|t which 
“ girds their dagger or sword round the waist, on two of them ^observed precisely the 
" same sacred characters, difiering only in this circumstance, that those to the right 
“on the one statue, on the other are to the left." Perhaps between this contrary 
disposition of the same inscriptions, and the Persepolitan system, some analogy may 
be found. Yet neither do tJie ancient Egyptians, nor Persians seem to have always 
studied exSet symmetry in the general plan of their great edifices, especially in such 
•parts as we may suppose added ^ different periods See Denou’s account of Phil6e, 
where he thought that the confusion which appeared like an eriour in the plan, pro- 
duced a finer effect than “ la froide symetrie.” See also Hamilton’s Remarks on the 
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I cannot leave the gateway E, F, G, without obsennng, 
lliat from tlie inconsiderable remains of a cprnice, it is im- 
possible to determine what sort of architrave or entablature 
-crowned the pilasters; nor is it ceitain that the walls ever 
bore a superstructure that raised them to a level with the 
four intervening columns, so that the whole edifice might have 
been comprehended under one roof. To Pietro della Valle 
and Chardin, it appeared that the w^alls had never sustained 
a covering, nor any supcrstruclurc(^^). Indeed Chardin and 
others have doubted whether, throughout die w'hole Tahht, 
any of the chambers w-eie ever ceiled or loofed. This 
subject must’ be resumed in another place, meanwFiIe I 
acknowledge myself unable to decide whether of the w-alls 
or pilasters at E and G, each is foimcd of only tuo inge- 
niously united pieces(^); or of a greater number(^‘'); or of a 
single mass. However incredible it may seem, the whole, 


Temples at Philae and at TJjebcs ; (^"yptiaca, pp 4G, 131) I might indicate many 
jicrplcxing irregularities besides those above noticed in the plan of Jtmshtd’s Throne 
at Pcrscpolis- 

(P) “ Di fuoro, con tufto do, non si vede, ne vi 6 segno, die vi sia state cosa alcuna, 
'' massimamente topertura." CViaggi de P ddia Valle; Lett 15 Ottob 21, 1G21). 
"Remarquez cependant quo les Pilastrts nc portent rien ct qiPapparemmeiit ila n'ont 
"jamais rien porth.” Chard Voyages, &c Tome IX. p 55, Rouen, 1723. 

(.“) " Ex plunbus tamen quam duobus saxis consfructa; non sunt, ita vero affabri, 
"nc corum apparcat conimissura ” (Ksempf. Amocn. Exoi. p 33G). 

(^) Au rcste ces aniraaux li nc sont pas taillez siv une seule prerre, mais sur (rois 
"jointes ensemble — Le premier portique esi encore elevh de 8 pierres &Ie second dc 
" eep^." (Le Brun, Voyages, dec. p. 3G3). 
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according to Chaidin, -vv ho , with other persons most atten- 
tively exahnned It, is but one piece of the same blackish, 
hard, and polished marble above-mentioned ("^3* Heslandes 
also regarded it as a single mass(®®). 


This should not surpiise us, since all the Peisepojitaa 
monuments seem, like the Pyiaraids of Egypt, as if they 
had been designed to last for ever ; I thought it not impos- 
sible that of those pilasters or walls facing the staircase, the 
bases at least, which use foui or five feet above the general 

level, might have been fashioned, though not separated, 

* ♦ 

fiom the veiy rock which serv^es as a foundation for the 
structure. In forming the terrace many natuial inequalities 
of the rock must have piesented themselves, and of those 
perhaps, the architect took advantage. On the subject of 
that great trough or cistern marked H, (See p. 236), the sus- 
picion entertained by Kaempfer and Niebuhr (that it is an 
unseparated portion of t’he rock), in some degree justifies 
my conjecture respecting the bases(®^). Thus at tlie place 


(^) “ Quoique cela paroisse incroyable — j’ai reconnu assureraeut que c’etoit une 
“mfeme niasse, et toute de ce m^nie marbre noiratre, dur et poll, dont j’aiparlb” 

(Tome IX, p 54) » ' 

» 

(”) “ Les cotez sont d’une pierre ” (Beaut, de la Perse, p 67; 

(*) " Hydria seu linter — videbatur auteni petroso solo continuus i , e ex caute 
“ prominentje eflFormatus ; quia ipsum solum hoc loco petram refert ” (Kaempf Am. 
n^ot p 338) “ Get auge n’est que d’une seule pierre^ peut ^tre le rOcber avoit il 

“ icy une hauteur, que I'architecte a fait couper en partie, et dont ensuitte il a laissfe 
" cet auge.” (Nieb Voyage, &c. Tome II. p. 10b', AmsV 1780). To coiyectures 
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called Nahh i Hustam, (about four miles djstant from the 
Takht, and descnbed in another section of this chapter), 
are two fire-altars, each five feet high, (represented in PI. 
'XLV'III, fig. 4), which to me appeared wholly formed 
from a protuberance of the solid rock. 

r 

So many ingenious travellers have minutel}* descnbed, 
and delineated the sculptured figures abounding throughout 
these Persepolitan ruins, that I can add but little to what 
has been done by them. Some particulars, however, res- 
pecting which their opinions do not coincide with mine, 
though founded on actual inspection of the same objects, 
shall be noticed in another section. 

Among the numerous human figures, (carved in relief 
projecting from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half), 
some equal, in height, the stature of a full grown person, 
while others exceed it by two or thiee feet, or are so much 
below it ; and man 3 " seem but twelve or fourteen inches high. 
The different proportions of two will sufficiently appear 
from PI. XLllI and PL XLIV, which represent, of the 
Teat size, fragments presented in my own collection('^). Of 

t 

offered bj such travellers I shall not oppose, (what after all is most probably falla- 
cious), a kind of faint recollection, that the position of this cistern was not perfectly 
honzoutal 

-1 

C’) The thick and numerous curls which ornament these heads may justify the 
apnlication of a Greek epithet bestowed ontheMedes or Persians whom ,£schj- 
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several, iheir dimensions being* vaiious, the foims only aie 
expiessed In PL XLV and P,L XLA^I. By the obliging 
pel mission of Loid Abeidcen, who preserves* them amidst 
the 1 idlest antiquaiian treasures, I copied m PL XLV, some , 
of those sculptuies which his brother, Mr. Gordon, had sent 
fiom Persepohs , and PL XLVI exhibits others brought tc5 
England b}' Sii Goie Ousele}’, and now decorating the 
staircase of his house m London. Plate XLI contains ' 
(undei fig 9j 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17), miscella- 
neous subjects, vliicli I sketched in different paits of the 
TaliJit, where, incTst probably, they still leniam and PL 



lus had seen, in the fifth centiirj’ before Chnst , " BaS^v^atr/^ets Mi/hos ” See the 
epigram, or epitaph, on jEsclnius, which Pausanias would attribute to that Tragick 
Poet himself It is gnen b> Kuhn in a no»e to his edition of Pausanias, (Attica, 
p 35) The Medes and Persians, whale%’er pro\incial difference of dialect or habit 
maj ha^e existed among them, were confounded so perfectly by the Greeks, that a 
magnificent edifice at Sparta was denominated the Persian Gate, because the 
AJcduiu spoils eontributcd to its coijstruction “ ETri^ai’torarov Se rijs 'ayopas ecrriy, 
f 'i/r oToni' ritpcriio/i' oi'o^afoi;<rtv OTTO Xa^vpair ’iroii/Seierar rail' Mi/Sikwi' Pausan Lacon. 
(p 2S2, ed Kuhiiii) The fashion of wearing thick bushy hair appears to ha\e 
continued in Persia until the Arabian conquest • 


(,”) To fig 9 a refennee has been made in p 249 Fig 10, is the shoe of a 
large figure on,one of the pilasters Fig 11, an ornamented border on a staircase , 
th6 countorpart was visible at Alddcr t Sttleimdn, near Shh 6z, (See p 41) The lotos 
or something under the form of a lotos (See fig 1^), appears also in the hand of a king 
or great personage, likewise among the ornaments of fig 17, and on other sculptures. 
Fig 13 shows three forms of spear-heads, and the round knob at the lower end of 
some spears Fig t4 represents two extraordinary objects placed near the foot- 
stool of a king sitting on ti high chair, (as slightly sketched in fig 8) , of these 
objects a just idea is not conveyed even by Niebuhr’s delineation, tliough mnch 
more accurate than either Deslandes’s, Chardin’s, KaSmpfer s, or Le Bnin’s Fig. 
15 shows the Mithraick symbol, which appears wipged, in many places, (See fig 8 

» 


I 
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XLVII bhows the inscriptions on sereral fragments that 
rewarded me^ for the trouble“of searching among the rums. 
They are most accurately copied, and of the real size ; but 
' it did not seem necessary to delineate the pieces of marble, 
some very large, and irregularly -shaped, on which they are 
sculptured. The letters of these as of all the Persepohtan 
inscnptions aie cut into the stone with considerable sharp- 
ness and neatness of execution, while the human figures and 
other devices pioject in relief (^^), 


Among the inscriptionsT' copied m PL XL^TT, it must be 

c 

observed that 'Nos. 13 and 18 are from a 'window-frame of 
the edifice L; heie one chamber exhibits twelve, and ano- 
ther SIX inscriptions which, although some are considerabl}’’ 
'iujured, I have reason to believe resembled each other most 
exactly, as well in their situation on the window frames, as 
, ^in the size of their characters, (which No. 13 and No. 18 
faithfully represent), and in the very characters or words 
themselves. Chardin (Tome IX, p. 107, Rouen 1723), and 
Kaempfer (p. 347) have each copied one of those inscnp- 




and 16 ; and fi? 17 appears to be the exact couute'part of a Sphinx at Msdrr t 
Suleiman. I ‘hall oiler in the Appendix a few observations on some of the figures 
here bnefl^ noticed, and other Persepoiitan sculptures. 


(” Nns 2, 3 and 4, appear to ha^e been parts oFthe same inscription, which 
part should be on the right, the left, or in the middle, I cannot pretend to sac, some 
of the intermediate pieces being lost No 8, part of an inscription on the told of a 
garment that clothes a JfTge figure. Nos. 9 and 10, belona to one inscription, but 
wJi^ch preceded the other is uncertain. This maj also be said of Nos. 15 and 16, 
e\identl^ fragments of one inscription 
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lions, Kecmpfer, in my opinion, witb much greater accuracy 
than Ills predecessoV. Both occasionally complain, and 
not unjustly, of tlieir engraveis*; to whom, perhaps may be 
ascribed some of the variations that appear in their respect- 
ive copies. Knowing how important even the correction 
of one errour may be to those engaged mdeciphenng legpnd^ 
so abstruse, I have gn’^en m PI. XLI, (fig. 21), the three hnes, 
one placed perpendicularly on each side, and one, horizon- 
tallj^on the upper part of a window frame, the least damaged 
of all in the structure marked B. It is not improbable that 
each line may cotntain a sentence in itself complete ; and it 
is possible that each may differ fro«i the others in dialect(^); 
but, convinced that the wnting proceeds from left to right, 
I have not hesitated to niunber the lines aocoidmgly; sup- 
posing, however, that the first and third line must be read 
as if placed horizontally, then letteis folloiving the same 
course as those which compose the English woid “ Inscup- 
tion,"’ (See, V ritten over each m the Plate. ' 


Respecting the great Hall of Columns (at K), some par- 
ticulars may be here added to those already noticed in p. 


(”) Of three inscriptions plhced one by the side of another, above some sculptured 
figures, Niebuhr, (\iho copied them in his Tab sxiv, B, C, D,) affirms that each has 
its particular alphabet “C'est quelque chose de remarquable qne chacune d’elles a 
“ un alphabet particulier.” (Tome II, p 112) Perhaps an equal diveisity of charac- 
ter may bo found in the three lines of this inscription on the window firame. See 
PI XLI, fig 21), where will be recognised near the beginning of the first line. No. 
18 of PI. XLVII, and near the middle. No. 13. 

2 L 
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236. Of each column the shaft' which seems from 30 to 
40 feet high, consists geneially'of two or three pieces ; flu- 
ted into fort}^ grooves or hollows, and in circumference above' 
sixteen feel. The pedestals are mostly about six feet high 
but the capitals appear unequal both in size and shaper 
^ few, if such we may designate capitals, being equal in- 
height to one third of the whole column ; and comprising 
four or fiv^ pieces which swell beyond the circumference of 
the shaft, in a style peculiar, as it would seem, to these Per-- 
sepolitan ruins. Some resemble the front-parts of a bull, 
camel, lion, horse, or double quadruped ; that is, the heads 
and necks ofjtwo beasts, joined at the back, each kneeling 
or having the forelegs contracted(®*). S ome are nearly point- 
ed, perhaps through wilful injury or gradual decomposition; 
and of one or two the pieces have been moved, probably by 
an earthquake, from their central position. A sketch in 
PI. XLI, fig. 6, will serve, better than any verbal de- 
scription that I can give, to show different foims of the . 
columns; these, including bases and capitals, (^See p. 236), 
we shall not much err in reckoning sixty feet high ; and 
they are mostly placed at the distance of about six and 
twenty feet one from another. 



(”) Niebuhr regarded this as the unidom, so frequent among these ruins, (Tome II, 
p 110) The born does not appear in Chardin’s Plate, (Tome IX, p 75;, where the 
engraver has indulged his fancy in representing a perfect capital In its oiigmal state 
It probably resembled the capitals of, columns which ornament iho Royal Tombs. 

(See PI. XLI, fig. 20). 


r 
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Whether it was oiiginally mtended that the great Hall 

» * 

should be* covered, many have doubted, and not without 
leason We can scaicely imagine any superstructure 
besides a slight roof resting on those wonderful columiislf)^, 
so lofty and once so niimeious , (48, 54, 72, 84, 100, 108, 
or 120, according to the calculations of various travelleis 
quoted m p. 236) Yet a Persian Lexicographer, if I 
rightly undeistand his meaning, laises a stupendous edifice 
on them ; for, explainmg the name Chi Mindr, which the 
TaUit has home during many centuries, (and which signifies 
the “Forty Spires or Pillars),”»he saj's, “it denotes the 
“Throne of Solomon, on u horn* be the blessing of God ^ 
“ also, the edifice erected by Jemshi'd, consisting of one 
“hundred and foity columns, on the summits of winch 
“was constructed a palace (m length) one hundred and sixty 
I have inserted the words ^Hnlength^’’ as Ave cannot 
-suppose the structuie, even of wood, to have been in height 
160 gaz, for each gaz is equal to an English yard and four 
inches Indeed my insertion is justified by the manuscript 
records which furnished Sheikh Zarku'e Avith materials 



(”) “ II est difficile de dire si cesmerveilleiisfes colomnes que trois homnies ensem- 
"ble pourroient A peine enibrasser, soUtenoient quelque planther, quelque voute,”<S.c. 
(Cbard Tome IX. p 75, Rouen 1723), 


^i\i\ Ally j j cfcly ^ L.)! 

JUS, Diet. BmMn<Kiim. ^ ^ 
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for his History of Shir&z ; th^ same manuscripts, perhaps, 
fiom which the Lexicographer abovequoted derived his 
information. Zarku'b, having mentioned “the 140 co- 
'■ “ lurqns erected by king Jemsui^d on a rising ground, and 
“the Kiilshk, (generally expressing a villa, or summer- 
house), built upon it (or them)f adds, “and the length of 
“that (Kilibhk) was 160 gaz ; so that in no region had any 
“monarch ever beheld or constructed such an edifice, and 
“ the vestiges of it which remain at present, are called Chehil 

“ Minareh, or the “Forty Spires’'(^^). 

< 

The twenty-five columtis which Della Valle saw standing 
here in 1621, (and of which ten have since fallen), ap- 
peared to him 'but ill adapted for the support of any vault 
or covenng, from their unequal height, their extraordinary 
capitals, and the difficulty of contriving stairs whereby 




j j\ ju> y "‘iylr’ ‘dtio j) jjytj j j (^) 


^ t Vi 




MS Shtriz Ndmah. Kaempfer (p 303) translates Ibis passage, but not wth literal 
precision, nor has he given the original text , his version is Statuisse praterea 140 
“ columnas ad radicem montis, snpia quas atrium extruxerit, cujus longitudo 100 
" ulnaruni, ut ei simile nullus mortalium Rex ante ipsum fecent vel viderit Ejus 
“ reliqua d pnsco splendore rudera hodie appellari Tsjt/itl minar.” 1 he Persian 
text may seem a little ambiguous y Kaempfer by his translation (svpra quas), 

applies those words to the columns ZiXii\ not to the rising^gi uund The Lexicographer 
quoted in note 3C» by his expression ^ unequivocally alludes to the co- 

lumns, using the same term (sl?^^) “ on the top or summit," as another writer from 
whose work a passage has been extracted in p 40, (note 30), and as he himself cm* 
pleys m his explanation of the word tMr; (See note 45 of this chapter). 
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persons might ascend to a supersti ucture so exalted ; he even 

doubted whether those square edifices in other parts of the 

• 

Taklit, which having walls, doorways, and wmdow-frames, 
aie commonly styled chambers, were ever roofed; as no 
lemains of any covering can be perceived; and he*there- 
fore was inclined to suppose all these rums the vestiges of a 
Temple ratlier than of a Palace(^). 

Chardin who regarded the Hall of Columns as that place 
111 a Temple where the most solemn religious ntes were per- 
formed, seems to believe, that it never had been covered, 
and he entertains the same opmjon respecting the cham- 
bers(^). Deslandes imagined that ihe columns never sup- . 
ported any thing more than Idols ; and that the chambers 




“lo incliino pii tosto alia opimone del Tempio,” «5Lc (Via^gi, Lettera XV, 
21, Otiobre 1G21) “Non son le colonue, al niio parere, tutte uguali ili altezza, il 
“ che mi fece maraTigliare — onde non posso affermare cbe sopra sostenessero \olta 
“ 6 copertura alcuna — pare cbe ne anco possa essere stato Palazzo Reale ; oltre cLv * 
" le colonne son lanto alte, cbe non ba del vensinnle cbe non altre scale delle quali ne 
“ men ai vede alcun vestigio si andasse infin !a sil ” — “L’esser questi quadn piccioli 
“stoperti di sopra, nfe ^edersl segnp alcun di cosa caduta cbe potesse ne’ tempi 
“ andati copnrli, mi fa creder cbe non fossero camere — Tempio, poteva ben esser 
“ tutta la fabnca, ancorcbe scoperto,” «S:c (ibX 
• 

(“) “II y a beaucoup d’apparence que c’etcit li le ChoeurTlu Temple, et I’endroit 
“ on lesvutimis etoient imuiolfees, et on se pratiquoit le culte Rebgteus ” Tome 
IX. p 77 “ Ce qu’il y a de plus mconiprebenaiblc, c’est comment ces batimens que 

*‘-nous a\ons appellez des cbainbrcs etoient couverts , car on ne voit aucuu resle dans 
“ toutcs les mines, soit de-voute, soit dc toit, et on pourroit raisonnublement douter , 
“ i’ll j eb a eu jamais, et si ces petits edifices en nombre presque infini n etoient point , 
• *'alfecou^ erts, comme le Cboeur du Temple." Tome IX. p. 84. . 
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3.bo\ c^mcntionccl} could 1 i3yc been, covered onl^’" "witli 
Avood-work(^). 

o 

But to Keempfer it appeared that the Hall of Columns 
Lad b*^en roofed or ceiled, as well as other structures among 
the rjainsC^) ; and a more recent traveller, Niebuhr, who 
considered the Taklit to be Darius’s Palace, demolished 
hf Alexander, thought it not impossible that some rows of 
columns in the Great Hall, might have supported a stage, 
and others terraces, although the materials of such super- 
structures no longer remain(^). 

m 

r 

An antiquary, however, the ingenious D’Hancarnlle, 
endeavours to prove that the Takht was a Temple, erected 
before any monument of the Egyptians or of the Greeks ; 


“II > a apparexjce par quelqnesrestes de figures qu’ on voitau dessus, qu'elJes 
“neserroient qu'A sontenir des Idoles, et non pas'ancun edifice” — “ les mines de 
‘ quelques chambres qai ne sont point couvertes, et ne peuvent I’aroir este que de 
“ ebarpente ” (Beant. de la Perse, p o9). 

(“) Slagnificentije major pars consistit in multitudine praegrandiani turn coludina- 
“ rum quiE sustinuisse lacunaria ridentur, turn portarnm qnm mdificia clauserant " 
(Awcen, Exot p, 334). In the Stmclure IVI (of my plan) lie found res'iigesof IbirU 
six columns “ quibus innixa lacunaria fiierant,” (p. 350; See another passage from 
Kmmpfer, and one from Pryer, quoted in p. 239, note 1^. 

*■ C 

(*^; Referring to his oim ground-plan he sajs, “D’autres Voyagenrs sont de 
1 opinion que cette grande colomnade n’ait ete jamais converte ; je ne sais pas pour- 
quoi 1 on ne poseroit pas avec anlant de raison qne sur la’colomnade C il y a tout au 
moins en un etage , et siir les colomnades B, D, E, des terrasses , actnellemenf, a la^ 
^pnte, I’on n'en trouve plus de fiiarques," &c. (Voyage, Tome II p, 1 1 1. Amst 1780), 
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above seven centuiies befene tlie first Zoroaster, and above 
till ee thousand year5 before ’Christ., It was dedicated, he 
believes, to the pvimitive wo! ship of fire ; an institution 
coeval with the earliest lehgious ideas. This Temple, like 
our Stoiic heiigc, was never covered ; the figures ‘iVhicliT 
surmounted the columns would not admit a roof; aq.d iij, 
the disposition of the columns themselves, he Iraees an idea 
of those 2 :iovcs which lent llieir sacied shade to the mostv 

O 

ancient ^olarlcs of ieligion(‘’^). 

Of the columns which originally decorated tliis Hall, 
so many have fallen that considerable inteivals appear 
between the remaining few ; and I acknowledge that the 
fust view induced me to doubt whether, one had ever 
contributed with others to support any geneial roof or 
covciing. But It soon became my opinion that when 
all the columns existed accoiding to the original plan, 
such architects as executed the wonderful structure o:^ • 
Jemshid’s Throne, could have found but little difficulty in 
connecting the columns by beams, or - otherwise, so that 

(*’) " Lc Feu alluni6 sur dcs autels, est d*une institution aussi ancienne que les 
•‘premieres idees religieuses (Recli sur, les Antiq. de la Perse, p 117, at the end 
of Ueth sur les Arts de la Grccc) “ Les figures posees surces colonnesne pennirent 
“ pas d’y asseoir des voutes ou d’y poser uue toiturc 11 me semble reconnoitre dans 
“ cette disposition, le d< sseiu de coii>ervcr I’idhe de cps bois dans I’obscurith desquels , 
“les boiiiines r6v6rcrent tfds ancieiineiiieiit la D)vinif6. (p 136) “Tout y porte, 

" renipreiiite d’une antiquith plus grande encore que celle des Egyptiens et des , 
•"Grccs.’HP; 138), 
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a roof or ceiling might not only shade the Hall, but even 
serve as a floor to some superstructure W slight piateiials'^ 

f 

such perhapa, as the Persian authors above-quoted have 
entitled a palace, villa or summer-house. On a smaller scale 

' 

and T^uth base matenals, we find that works in many respects 
s^imilnr, have been constructed by the modern artists of 
Persia; and the Royal Palace called Saadef dbdd near 
Ispahdn, vuth its Hall of Columns, and its roof, (far-project- 
ing so as to afford the greater shade), has frequentl 3 " re- 
minded me of the great Persepolitan prototj^pe ; which 
it resembles in its mertehhahi, plat-forms or terraces); 
rising successively towards apartments behind the Columns, 
and in other circumstances. Le Brun has delineated the 
Palace of Saadet dbad^ and shown its talar {pd) or Hall of 
Columns, and the projecting roof, with sufficient accura- 
cy (^) ; and I shall have occasion to represent it in a dif- 
ferent point of Hew, (annexing also a plan), and to descn'be 

r 

it in my account of Ispahan. 

IMeanwhile it maj^ be observed that the word Tdldr (Jid) 

now generally applied to any Hall of Columns, (open at the 

€ 

sides or merely m front, but roofed), would pioperly signify, 

* f 

accordyig to one most excellent dictioiaary, “a seat, throne, 


O See his “Voyages," PI 83, p 204. (Amst. 1718> The Hail of Colamns he 
describes as the Talael, being deceived by the change of R into L so freqnent among 
the vulgar Persians , for the proper term is TdMr. * 


c 
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“(stage), or chambqf, composecl of beams and boards, and 
“ supporle’d on four pillars, or more”(‘*^). AVitli a ceiling 
of such materials the Hall at Saaclet dbdd is now covered ; 
and the space between this ceiling and the outer loof, forms* 

a kind of low chainbci , communicating, by steps, with an - 

% 

upper story of the edifice immediately behind. May we 
suppose that near the spot marked S m my plan of the 
Pcisepohtan Tak/if, (PI XLI, fig 1), some building once 
stood from which Jni\isiri''D, or any other ancient monarch 
of whatever name, might ascend to the superstructure 
resting on the columns at K , and there, seated in a lofty 
till one resplendent with jewels, display his glories to an 
admiring multitude ; oi perform some publick and solemn 
act of religious worship ; for, in early times, the legal and 
sacci dotal offices were ficquently discharged by the same 
person ; “ at once both King and PiiesV’ 

* as Jemsiii'd describes himself in the Shdh NdmaJi of 

riIlDAUSl(^‘’).'’ 


« 

MS. Bnrhfin Kdtea. ' • 

This may recall to the classical reader’s memory, several passages besides 
tliat line nliich, although often quoted as of Virgil, (iEn Ilf. 80), has not seemed 
genuine to every critick , "Ri-v Anius, rex idem hoiiiinum, Phcebique sacerdos." 
Respecting the authenticity of this line and some \erses, immediately following, see 
the beautiful and excellent edition of the JDclpfitn classicks with the Fin lorwwj 
notes, (entitled the “Regent's Edition”), lately published by Mr. Valpy, (Pat\r. 

2 M 
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That a flat roof, covering the great, Persepolitan Talar, 
might have been the scene of religious cerernonies, will 
appear not improbable when we consider, that columns 
having for capitals (like those above-mentioned), the united 
fore-parts of two kneeling quadiupeds, support, bj" means 

o 

of beams, the floor or terrace on which a Persian king is 
represented 'standing before a Fire-altar, among vanous 
sculptures at the Ro^'al Tombs, (See PI. XLI, fig. 19 
and fig. 20). 

IV. Let us now proceed from the Hal! of Columns four 

or five hundred yards, to objects not less interesting, while 

the design with wluch tliej’’ were constructed, cannot, at 
< 

Jeast in my opinion, be misunderstood; I therefore liaie 
not hesitated to call them the Royal Tombs. These more 
immediately connected with the Takht, are two excavations 
in the mountain which bounds it Eastward. The intei val 

t 

between them is from thiei^ to four hundred j’ards ; and an* 
idea, of their situation maj" be conceived on refeience to the 
general %uew, PI. XL A more particular, delineation of tlie 
Xorthern Tomb is given in PI. XLI, (fig. IR); and may 

serve, so iranuiteriallj^ does one differ from the other, to 

, * 

p 5G9). Yet an interpolation cannot bare been here made bj anj modem band , for 
the Grammanan Servius, ^ho flouri‘:hed about the yebr 410, thus comments on the 
line above-quoted “ Sane majorum bzec erat consiietudo, nt Rex esset etiam Sacer- 
“ dos, et Pontifex, unde hodie quoque Impcratores dicimus Pontifices " The union 
of regal and pontifical dignity loi one person, among various n<itions of antiquity, may 
fee the subject of discussion hereafter. 
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illustrate llic account of both , indeed it might be said of 
fi\ c inoie if Inch shall be noticed in the course of this chapter. 
The front of each, finely sculptuied in the sohd*rock, consists 
of t\i o compartments ; the loivei, which is about seventy feet, 
Hide, represents a stately piece of aichitecture. Below is 
llic foim of a door; but it seems equal I}’- solid as the roCk irt 
11 Inch It is cut, although for the gratification qf curiosity, or 
fiom the hope of finding trcasiue, a small opening has been 
made in the lower pait. On each side of this false door are 
tw o columns, surmounted w itli capitals of the double-unicorn 
order before noticed, (See p. 258, and PI XLI. fig 20). 
These four columns seem to support on beams^of which the 
cuds appeal between the necks of the unicorns) an architrave, 
fiiezc and cornice , and on this entablature rests, in the up- 
pci compartment, an object which, in my opinion, Ksempfer 
has described better than any other traveller; for it resem- 
bles a kind of stase in form not unlike the Israehtish “Ark 

O 9 ^ 

* of the Co;cnant,-’" as wc sometimes repiesent This*^ 

stage or aik, in reference to any human figure of moderate 
natural proportions, would be about twelve feet long, and 
seven or eight high , on it is placed a fire-altar, which, 
measuring by the same standard, we may suppose two 

9 f 

feet eight or ten indies m height. Within a few feet of 
this blazing altar aie three low steps, forming a small plat- 

" Id cu spectaturstructura quosi fbeatn, sive fortassis arcaj ahcnjus non procul, 
''abludentis ab arcA feedens Israehtanim," (Anioeo. Exot. p. 315). 
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form ; and on this stands the figuic of some king or illustri- 
ous pcisonagc, who liol'ds up, his right hand as if'm admira- 
tion, or about to lay it on his breast as an expression of 
.profound respect. In his left hand he grasps a bow at one 
extremity, the other resting near his foot('^®). So far it is 
possible that this sculptuic may commemoiate some ceie- 
mony actually performed on solemn occasions ; and as the 
same subject is repeated in seven different places, and 
always on the fionLs of tombs, we may, with some reason 
conjecture that it i elated to those whose bodies weie theie- 
in depositcd('^^). But between the king and the fire-altar, a 
figure, which" wb must consider as merely symbolical, is seen 

hovering i'll the air ; and near it a globe, supposed by some 

< 

to be the solar orb; though from the appearance of a crescent, 

' O') The bow appears distinctly on the seven diflcrent Tombs ; and even the string 

may be plainly discerned on most. Yet in somc^ engravings the bow is represented 
yas a serpent, and tins mistake has led into errour two or three ingenious mytliologisls , 
and antiquaries. But great allowance must be made for the constrained situation in 
winch a traveller views minute objects placed at a considerable height, and almost 
perpendicularly above him when he stands close to the monument, or scarcely dis- 
cernible should he retire to a moderate distance. Herbert, Chardin and others 
acknowledge this difliculty. I would recommend, from my own expenenee, repealed 
examination of the same sculptures at diflcrent times of the day. The morning or 
evening sun has frequently exposed to view objects which in the meridian glare had 
escaped observation. 

('*) Not perhaps individually or personally, but in their general character, regal 
or pontifical. The king appears with the same countenance, and dress, and in the 
same altitude, on all the seven tombs, and each contains receptacle's for three 
human bodies. It can therefore scarcely be supposed that the royal figure was 
designed to represent, like a portrait, any particular personage. It is not impossi- 
blc^that these excavations were prepared by some ancient Monarch as sepulchral 
monuments for his descendants dunng many generations. 
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pciliaps designed lo lepie^eiit the nocturnal lummaij, 
ivhilsL the Vingcd ciiclc mightpxpie'ssto the ancient votaries 
of hlilhia, not onl}' the sun but the Divinity liimself. Yet 
that mysterious human figuie, which from its middle up-, 
vaids seems to rise out of the winged circle, affords much 
matter for mquir3\ Chardin thought that it might be th^ 
soul of some hero ascending to heaven oi> the sacrificial 
smoke , or tiansmigrating fiom one body to another in an 
cxcilasting ciiclc('’") De Sacy iccognises not only m this 
figuic on the Tombs and elsewhere, but m all those winged 
circles vilhout ihe human head hr bust, that extraordinary 
kind of spiiit called Tcroiier or ; which though it 

existed Ions: bcfoielhccieation of man, attaches itself to all 
human beings at the moment of their birth, defends them 
against eMl dining life, quits them at their death, and be- 
comes united with the soul and the understanding(^®), whilst 






" Nc scroll cc point, cominc dans rApotlicose des Grccset des Romains, Tame 
"du Hcros qni s'cinolc an cicl sur la fum6c du sacrifice , ou plfit6t la Metempsycose 
"des liidicns , ou I’anic qni va de corps cn coiqis, ct qui fait un cercle etemell” 
(Tome IX, p, 84) The learned Dr Hyde seems to have adopted the same opinion. 
Those winged' figures on the Tombs he regards as “ Regum corpusctila volatilia, 
“ quasi pl:r aerem in Cceluni ascensura (uti fi iiohis Christianis supra sepulcLra pingi 
" soleiit capita alata) amniajum ad Coclum volatum significanlia " Hist, Rehg. Vet 
Pers. (cap. ^xiii, p 306, Oxon. 1700) 


(“) " Quoi qii’il cn soil, e'est Ic Jtrouhtt queje crois reconnoitre,” &c. (Mem. sur 
div. Ant de la Perse, p. 203). 

• (“) Those spiritual creatures of imagination, the Ferouers, (or Feruhers ) have 
been already noticed, (Vol. I. p. 379), and are mo^je fully described in the Zmdavesta 
of M. Anquctil. Although in one passage (Zendav. Tome II, p. 284), asenbed to 
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our learned Bijant, and after, him D’Hancarville, regard 

f ^ 

this winged figure as an emblem of the Deit 3 ^(^^).' Reserv- 
ing for a subsequent page some remaiks on the sculptures 
that decorate the Tombs externallj^ I shall here notice (and 

but bneflj) the interior of those two excavated in the moun- 

( 6* 

thin immediately behind the rums ; for on entering them 
through the same small and difficult openings which had 
admitted many former travel lers(^^), I found each to be 


trees and to water, jet Ferouets are denied by the Porii theologians to irrational 
annuals , "quadrupeds, and birds, and'nshes — these have neither souls nor Fenthers’P 

as W'e read in the Persian MS. entitled Ulmai Islam (|*^\ Uh:) a copy of which I 
procured. but not without difficulty, among the Fire-worshippers, by whom, as Anquetil 
justly observes, it is considered extremely valuable and ancient , some of them tracing 
it up to the time of Ali, who died m the seventh century (Zeudav. Tome II p. 
339). But from this supposed antiquity, 1 am inclined to deduct at least six hundred 
years, and to believe it a work of the thirteenth century, for reasons winch shall he 
hereafter assigned in a descriptive Catalogue of my Onenlal Manusciipts. 

(“) Anc Mythology, Vol I p 27G, (third edit. 1807) Rech sur les Antiq de h 
Perse, p. 348, 150. This mystick figure has been strangely altered into the form of 
a naked and winged youth, sitting on a rainbow, in one of the plates that illustrate 
Theven6ts “Voyages,” and which would appear to have been engraved from a xery 
inaccurate description Yet Thevenbt has always seemed to me, wheresoever I traced 
his steps, " homme fort exact dans les ohservahons ,” as he is described by Chardin, 
who met* him near Persepohs, in the year 1667, (See " Voyages de Chardin, Tome 
IX, p 84, 124. Rouen, 1723). By Deslandes also w,ho was with him at the ruins, 
ample testimony is given in his favour ; he laments his death (“dans un mediant 
" village nomme Mtana proche de Taurts’ ), and adds that “ les curieux le doivent 

bien regretter, car c’estoit nn veritable voyageur, verteux et sfavant.” (Beaut, de la 
Perse, p, 65) The misrepresentation, however, in his plate ahove-menfioned, has 
seduced both Bryant and D’Hancarville into some mythological errours. (See “Anc. 
-"Myth.” Vol III, p. 295; Rech p. 118), ' 

C 

(t*) When I first vasited Persepolis (in May) the entrance into the tomb (already 
noticed, \'ol. I, p. 401), was almost closed wnth accumulated sand and wet clay. 
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(judging b3'’ veiy impcifccl lignl) merely a cliamber about 
lliiiL}' feet \Mde, fifteen or cigljtceii deep, and ten or twelve 
feet high , one (the most southern) containing three niches 

01 leccsscs, cut like the Ailiole chamber into the solid rock i 

• ^ 

the other also three, if in this gloom}’^ cavern of which the 
floor vas deeply coicrcd witli stagnant Aiater, my hasty 
glance did not deceive me. Chardm (Tome IX, 95, 101) 
has described both Tombs, and Le Biun has delineated 
the inside ol one, (Voyage, &c. PI. 159). Another portion 
of this chapter vill oficr to the leader my account of a 
similar tomb at '^ahsh i Rustam, 'winch I entered and mi- 
nulely examined It is therefore unnecessaiy that in this 
place MC should dwell longci on the subject of ’sepulchral 
monuments, than whilst one is indicated wdiich seems to 




On nn second Tisit Juh), tliisjjpcning was partly cleared by the scratching of a 
dog, and afterwards enlarged by some oflbcarldlery-men who attended our Embassy 
so that a person might enter creeping with bis face to the ground No other inlet 
has hitherto been disCoiercd, a circumstance that naturally e\citcs astopisbmcnt, 
if, as Chardin positively afhmis, (having examined the tombs most attentively on 
three different expeditions to Pcrscpolis), there never was a real door where the false 
one appears" •!' La porle qui paroit dans la Figure entre les colomnes au milieu de 
“ 1 ouv rage, est une faussc poi tc, ct une simple representation , car jmats'tl n'y cut 
“ W de porle ” (Tome IX, 90) How the ehaBibcrs were excavated , the tombs and 
tlieir jioiiderous lids or covers hewn from the solid rock, and how the fbyal bodies 
were introduced, it is dilhcult even to conjecture Of Chardin’s repeated examina- 
tions the result is only an opinion, which he acknowledges to be unsabsfactoiy, that 
the real entrance was by a* subterraneous passage opening m the floor (or ceiling), 
and afterwards stopped with so much ingenuity that no traces of the apirture are now 
'discernible (Tome IX, p 102) To the subject of Stone doors, false and real, I 
must soon recur. Such arc found among the au^aent monuments of many countnc? 
besides Persia , 
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have escaped the notice of all travellers before Niebuhrf^). 
This resembles in its device of the King, the Fire-altar, the 

f 

mysttck figure and globe, (and if perfect, would probably 
'resemble most exactly in all respects), the Tombs behind 
the Takht, from which it is distant about three quarters of 
a mde m the mountain. Southward. But several large up- 
right masses of stone which either have been placed near 
this monument for some architectural purpose, or which it 
was intended to remove, confirm the suspicion entertained 
by Niebuhr that it was never finished. Yet to me, on the 
first view. It appeared more ancient than any of the other 
Tombs(^®). Besides the two sepulchral chambers, there are^ 
in the mountain immediately behind the Takht, a well sunk 
in the rock, and other excavations of which the original 


(“) Un quart de Iieue plus loin vers le sud, et a la mfeme moutagne, on a pa- 
“reillement coup61e rocher et I’escarp6 perpcndic^iilaireiiicnt,’' &c (Tome II p. 125). 

also Mr- Moricr's very excellent account of this remarkable monument ; (Tra- 
sels, Vol. 11, p 86). 

(“*) iMany large, black and very ugly lizards were among the stones near this tomb 
uhen (in May) I first examined it, and attended by an intelligent Persian, explored 
on foot, (for the greater facility m entering low caverns and narrow fiesures), most 
parts of the mountain two or three miles beyond it. As the existence of this 
tomb (scarcely one mile distant from the Takht ) was nqt known to Europeans before 
the year 1765, so it is probable, though my researches proved unsuccessful, that 
monuments similar, or of a different sort, may yet be discovered among the recesses 
of these mountains, by some more fortunate traieller. Whether this tomb was e\er 
wholly finished and afterwards snffered partial demolition, or whether the original 
artists left it in its present extraordinary stale, I am inclined to think that a minute 
examination of it might afford considerable assistance towards an explanation of 
some xnystenous circumstances in Che other sepulchral monuments. 
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design has not been eleaiJy ascertained. Some channels, 

■j 

seemingly drains for water, ’cross ^he terrace indifferent 
directions ; the}’^ are hollowed iti the rock and ^covered with 
large flat stones ; openings had been made in two or three 
places by the removal of those stones, and as the channels'’ 
were without watei, I crept in them like others of our partjr 
to a considerable distance ; the}'^ were narrow and so low iii 
many jiarts, that we could scarcelj’^ advance, crawling with 
our faces almost touching the ground ; but we discovered 
nothing to compensate for the iiksomeness and difficulty of 
such a situation. 

V. Ill tins section are offered some nes:ative observations 
for which, if future discoveries should prove them erroneous, 

I must claim the same indulgence that other travellers re- 
quire, who dittering from each other in their respective 
statements and opinions, cannot possibly be all correct, 
though we may believe that none have been gmlty of wilful 
’ inisreprcsentation(*^). 

Among those monuments of, antiquity which the Takht 
exhibits, I did not perceive 


• * 

1. Any object appeai'ing to be a vestige of the Arsacidaji kings. 
Tt seems probable however, that at Sh6p{ir before-mentioned. 



• (”) Of the confradicforv accounts gi\en by vanous /raveHers, see some instances 
quoted in Vol. I. Pref p. x\n , See also the present Volume, p. 240 

2 N 
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(Vol. I, p. '^81) ; at Naksh i Rustam, and at Rai, (which I 
shall hereafter notice) ; nead‘‘ Firtizabdd, ^where Colonel 
D ’Arcyd elm ealed seveial Rne sculptures); and perhaps m 
some other places; certain figuies of warriors fighting or 
‘'vanc|uished, may represent those princes of the Aisacidan 
family who were oveitlirown by Ardashi^r and his son 

f 

Sha'pu'r, founders of the Sasanian dynasty, Olivier has 
delineated (Voyage, T^o me III), a sculpture at Bisutdn, which 
must be Arsacidan ; it exhibits the name ofroTAPZ or rfiTAPZ 

2. Nor any vestige of the Sasanian dynasty, besides two 
Vahlam inscriptions ahove-^mentioned, (pp. 237> 238), and en- 
graved in Flute XLII. But within four or five miles, at 
Naksh i Rustam and Naksh i Rejeh, are many sculptured 
figures of Sasanian kings, with Pahlavi inscriptions. 

3. Nor any representation of a crooked sword ; it might per- 
haps be added, nor of any straight; for the weapons with 

^ which some of the figures appear to stab lions or monsters, ' 
and those which others wear suspended from their girdles, are 
but poniards or daggers(®®). We find, nevertheless, on va- 

r 

< i 

Tills dagger hangs, in the sculptures atPersepoln, on the wearer’s right thigh , 
conformably with the ancient usage described by Herodotus, who informs us, that 
the Persian soldiers under Xerses suspended their daggers on the nght thigh, from a 
belt or girdle, ’ty)(etpl8ia irapa tov hcliov ftrjpav Trapawpavijcva ck rrjt ^i}VTis. (VII. Gl). 

It appears from the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, (Iib. I. c. 10), that tju's Persian 
dagger or short sword ivas tailed Ahinakts. AKiyanjs, TIipatKoy t^fiiioy n rw firjp^ 

rrpotrrjpTTjfitpoy, 


i 
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nous monuments of the Sas'amap kings, swords represented 
as long and btraight,*(Sec Plate XXIX). It is probable that 
ciooked swords were not generally used m Peisia until after 
the Aiabian conquest, (See Vol. I. p. 290). 

4. Nor any human figure with a full face; although such is 
found in some plates that embellish the works of twd trai 
Acllcis, generally esteemed for the accuracy ^f their verbal 
descriptions. Full faces, however, appear on maible mo- 
numents, and gems of Sasanian times ; also on a few rare 
medals of Aisacidan or Parthian, and Sasanian kings(®®). 

5, Nor any human figure mountcjcl on horse-back ; although 
some Iraxcllers have mentioned horsemen, among those 
sculptuics(®°). The simple act of mounting on a horse's 


(‘’l Tlitsc shall be doscribcd in nnotber place Full faces of Sasanian personngei 
have been already roprcsenlcd in the frontispiece to ” Observations on some Medals 
and Gems," <Vc (Loud 1(101) De Thavonat mentions the silver medal of a Par- 
thian king as siiigiil.irlv remarkable in cxhibiUng the full face. " Farthici regis e3i>^‘ 
“ Arsacidaruiii stirpc, mimuni ca jnirtc smgularc hjc sisto, qua caput regis plena 
“adveraoque vullii cxhibet, quod liaclenus non obstrvavi ’’ (^d Nuiiiisui.Reg Veter. 
Alice p 73. Tub, II, hg 2 Vienuaa Austr 1755). • I have seen three or four. 

See “ Jos. Barbnri Itiner ”in Biznri Rcrum Pers Hist. p. 474. Sir'T. Herbert’s 
Trav (3(J edit p 151) Kainipf “Anioenit E\ot. (p 341), where a man appears in 
the plate riding on a horse. This misrepresentation I' should have supposed one of 
the numerous faults for whicli Kacuipfcr censured his engraver (raorosus* et mfelicis 
ingcnii sculptor, p. 317) , but that he himself seems to have mistaken a man who 
stands by the side of a horse, for one actually mounted , "Ambitum orditur in ordine 
“siipiriori Eques,” Arc (_p ->339) My testinionj must be here given in favour of Le 
Bruu, who had no reason to imagine that any equestrian figure ever existed at tho 
• Tahht. “ II cst tependant tres certain qu’il ne se trouve aucune figure a cheval en 
"cet endroit ni dans toutes les mines de Chrlmviar , ni la moiudre apparence qu’il 
“yen ait jamais eu.” (Voyages, p. 449, Amst 17 is). 
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back, i;vould natiirallj^ see,m to have preceded the use of 

t 

V heel-can lages with their complicated harness. ^ Yet such 

c 

are found at 'Persepolis, (See PL XLV ; also ISIorier’s Tra- 
vels, Vol. IL p. 1 14 ; and the Plates of Chardin, Le Brun, 

c 

and bjiebuhr), and we know that Homer’s heroes were di awn 
chariots, from which the_y sometimes descended to com- 
bat on foot ; but the poet has not described them as fighting 
on horseback (®^). The absence of mounted figures might 
authorize an opinion that those sculptures had been execu- 
ted before the time of Cyrus, whose precept and example 
first inspired the Persian^ w'lth a fondness for equestrian 
exercises, of], which, until his time, they had been almost 
wholly ignorant ; for in their mountainous countiy it was 
difficult either to feed or to ride horses, and few, indeed, 
bad been ever seen there(^‘). But C3TUS desned that his 
Persian troops should seem a race of Hippocentaurs ; he 
furnished them with horses, and they soon deemed it dis- 

(*’) Yet the Trojan Monarch, Priam himself, is represented on a precious vase of 
most ancient ^vorkraanship, as mounted on horseback ; his name, wntten over him, 
leaving no doubt of the person intended. (See Millin's Monum. Inedits Tome II, p. 
78). And a hero, by M. Millin (ib.) pronounced to he indubitably Theseus, vbo 
flourished before the war of Troy, appears as an equestrian warrior fightmg agamst 
Amazons, on another most ancient and valuable vase, of which tlie paintiDg is sup- 
posed to have been executed after a design of Phidias. 

C’) Ev -rspffau yap Sea to yaXiTTOv tivat Kat rpzepuv nrrovt tat trxtvtiy ey opayTj 
"ij i^oy 7 ~ayv enrartov tjy. Xenoph. Cyrop. Lih. I» p 8, Lond.^ 

1764 ). 
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gi aceful to make even the Uiortest march on foot; for so 
he had onJained^®"’).* ’ - ■* 


6. Nor any figure of a woman. In the article immediately 
preceding I confirmed the testimony of Le Brun, buf^mustr 
here dissent from his opinion respecting the figures which he 
rcgiirds as females ; those behind the king oi chief, holding 
an umbrella, and a fly-flapper or some thing similar over 
his head, at the first sight, it may be confessed, appeared to 
me as women Nicbuhi also imagined one to be a female(^'‘). 
But after ficqucnt inspection I would pronounce them 
cither bcaidlcss 3 ^ouths, or men, whose faces, (the marble 
hanng been injuied) no longer exhibit their beards. A fe- 
male figure has been already described aipoiig sculptures 
near SMiViz, (p. 48), and another is visible at NahJi i Kustam; 
Among the monuments also near Kii mdnslidh; and on several 
medals and gems with Pcr/i/ow inscriptions, females are disco- 
vered , and two figures at NaksJi i Rejeb wear a verj’^ feminine 
aspect, but all these are of the Sasanian times, and may be 
reckoned modern m compaiison with the Persepohtan’sculp- 
tuies. Winkelmann declares that figures of women are not 




(“) Ai(T)(poi’ eii’ai ois ay imrovs eyw Troptau, ay rit (jtayr] tijimv iropruofieyos, eay 
Tt TToWi]}’ tay rt o\tyr]v oioy Serj SuX^ety lya Kai TraiTOTracrtv iTnroKeyravpovs otwjTat 
Tjpas 01 ay^pcoTToi tiyai (Xcnopli. Cyrop Lib IV p 98) 


(y) Sec “ Voyages de Le Brun," p. 273, 274, PI. 143, 148, 162, 153, Niebuhr, 
Voyages, Tome II, p. 120). * 
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seen on the ancient monunients'of the Persiansf^). Thej^ 
occur, however, on cylindrical gems, 'found mostly in the 
region of Babylon, though often styled Persepohtan. (See 
Vol. I. p. 424). 


, 7., Nor any sculpture r( presenting ships, or alluding to naval 
or marine ajfairs. Whatever vessels the Persians may have 
used tor commercial purposes on that gulf which separates 
their coast from Arabia, they do not appear, on classical 
authority, to have had any ships of war until the descen- 
dants of C3WUS invaded countries bordenng on the Medi- 
ten’anean seaj^and even then, they emploj’ed ships and 
sailors procured for the occasion in C^-^prus, Bgypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and neighbouring provinces which they had rendered 
tributary. Navigation could have been but little practised 
by the Persians while their religion taught them that it vas 
impious to contaminate rivers or the sea, even by spitting. 

^(Herodot. I. 138. Phn. Nat. Hist." XXX, 2). Some rare 
Oriental Manuscnpts furnish anecdotes respecting the naval 
affairs ' of Persia in early ages ; but this subject must be 
resumed hereafter. 

c 

< 

8. Nor any arches; althofigh several appear in that extraor- 
dinary View of Persepohs etched by the celebrated Hollar, 
and already noticed, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), as partly the 






" On ne-voit point de figures de femmes snries raonumens des Verses,” 
de 1 Art de I’Antiq. Tome 1 p. 120* fLeipzig, 1701). 
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ofispnng of imagination It illustrates the Travels of Sir 

■y 

Thomas Ilcrbcit, (ihircl edition, 1,6(55). One arch, also, 
IS ciioncousl3' repiescntcd m the View given Heer Her- 
beit de Jager, in Valentyn’s Dutch Collection of Voyages, 
(Vol. V. 221), a large and handsome engraving, of jyhich^ 
how ever, this is not the only fault. The doors and windows 

• m 

at the Talht are constiuctcd as m PI. XLI, fig. 7. It is 
probable that arches were not introduced Into the woiks 
of Persian Princes until the thud or fourth century. Moiier 
has delineated one among the ruins of ; others are 

lonnd in the mountain near Kmnlinshdh, (See Olivier) , and 
accoiding to Ives's view, the palcjce of Chosroes or Khus- 

R.\u, now called Tcik t Kesra, (about twent}^ miles from Bagli- 

« 

ddd), still exhibits a multiplicity of arches.. 

9. Noi auy humon figure sitting cross-legged, or resting on 
the knees and hceh, accoiding to modern usage m Persia. The 
only figure represented fitting is the king; he appears on 

• 

several pilasters, (See PI. XLI, fig. 8). His chair is very 
high, and he sits in the European manner. So on a chair 
which from its height and antique fashion strongly remind- 
ed me of this, I saw the reigning Monarch of Persia sit du- 

« • 

niig a ceremony of which an account shall be given in its 
proper place. 

/ 

10. Nor any human -figure in a state of nudity ; and I may 
• add, nor any object m the slightest degree indecent ; two cir- 
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cumstances wliicti almost peculiarl}^ distinguish these Per- 
sepohtan sculptures fuom the monuments of ^Antiquity 
found in other countries (^“). 

. 11. Nor any vestiges either of rcood or of hrick. Babylo- 
nian and Egi'ptian remains sufficiently prore the extreme 
antiquity and durability of brick. Wood also has been 
found nearly perfect m xeiy ancient monuments(®^). We 
may suppose that beams and boards originally formed a 
part of jEiisniWs Takht ; and even that some had escaped 
the injuries of time and of fire; but it can hardh' be imagin- 
ed that the peasants ivould have allowed them to decay 

« 

among the ruins, in a country where trees are exceedingly 
scarce. Regarding the Takht as Dariuses Palace described 
by Curtius, and the account of its destruction by fire as au- 

(^) On one of the tombs at Natsh i Rustam, TheTenofs engra-rinz represents a 
naked fignre, resembling our Cupid; bat this vai a ruis’ake as has been above re- 
marked, fp 270; Chardin havmg described the msstick figure so frequent among the 
ruins, (See Pl XLI, 8, 15, 16), acknowledges that be mistook it, on bis first journey 
to Persia, for a winzed child, fastened to a cross, and encompassed bv a serpent. 
But as the figure is small and at a considerable elevabon, this was merely an errour of 
the e\e; (Tome iv p. 84). Tbevenot might have offered the same eicime. But the 
Satvr and other monstrous forms appearing in the “ Beautez de la Perse,” (Fig. Ill, 
PI. p. CO; are ahsoluteh- creatures of imagination. 

{gj Bv many hundred rears more ancient than the TaL Kesra 
Palace of the Persian kings near Baghdad, a magnificent edifice which was pibaged 
in theseventh and dismantled in the eighth century, jet on one of its lofty walls two 
enterpnsinz ericans baling lately climbed with much difiiculfy,fonnd sorne remains 

of Indian TeaL v ood, which had been n?ed in the construction, and vrzs still perfect- 
/v sound Of this ihej took a piece to Bomhaj, where iti'us eiamined by an English 
gentleman from whom I learned the circumstance. 
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tlieiUick, Aaiious tra\cllcis'havQ expected to find upon the 
niaiblc some liaces of conflagiation fiom the ver}’- durable 
iialuic of chaicoal \vc luighl, perhaps, as leasowabl}’^ hope tO’ 
discoxci fiaginents of caibonized cedai(®®). 

• • 

• 

I'G. Noi aiuj remains of gilding. Yet some of our old 
tia\elleis posilucly aflii m that they saM' gold still fiesh upon 
many objects in the TalJitf') AVe kmow that the Greeks 
and Romans disfiguicd (accoiding to oui refined taste) many 
ol then noblest statues b}" gilding and painting. Those 

i\hich once dccoialcd the Paithcnon at Athens, were on- 

• 

ginall> gilded and painted, as Dr Clarke informs us, (Trav. 
Ill p 147) . and we learn fiom Maftei, Winkelmann, Ei-- 
nesli and others, that the equestiian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the Apollo and the Ileicules of the Capitol, the four 
horses ol Venice, and many admnable fiagments besides, 
letain lestigcs of gilding , mIiicIj, it is even said, the Medi- 
ccan Venus still exhibits 'in her haii. As Sir Thomas Her- 
bert above quoted, mentions gold upon the Persepolitai 
fiiezes, so Lusicii and Pauvel, eminent for then successfuj 

' ■» 

('*) The Cedar ^vliicli formed a considerable portion of tins Royal Palace, sooi 
caught and widely comiiiiinic^ted the flames , "Mulla cedro aedificata erat regia, quae 
“ celeriter igne conceplo, late fudit mceiidmm.’’ (Q Curt Lib. V. c 7). 

('“) “ In other some places," says Herbert, (Trav, p 152 3d edit 1665), “ the 
“ gold also that was laid upon the freez and cornish, as also upon the trim of lests 
“was also in as perfect lustre as if it had been but newly done." Dauber says ol 
Abe inscriptions, “II paroist eucori plusieurs de ces cafacteres qu ils ont est^.dorez.' 
(Ecaut. de la Perse, p, 61), See also Chardm,(T IX, p. 107), aud Kienipfer, (p 3J8). 

^ 2 O 
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researches in Greece, beliere that the frieze of the Parthenon 

c 

had been gilded and ^ painted ("^) Suspecting that the 
Greeks might'have learned tliis bad taste from the Persians, 
in Avhose buildings it was reasonable to suppose a profusion 
of barbanck ornament, I sought throughout the Tahhf 
those traces of gilding mentioned bj former travellers ; but 
am inclined to think, ^for at first it deceived mjself), that 
■vhat they have described as gold, -is a certain 3 *elIowish 
substance resembling thick oil-paint or vainish become ex- 
tremely hard ; this shines in man}* places as if polished, so 
that when viewed at a distance in full sunshine, it wears a 
metallick appearance. Some pieces of the Persepohtan 
marble in my collection are partially coated with this yellow 
substance ; particularly those bearing the mscnptions maik- 
ed 6, 10, 11, 13, and 17, in PL XLVII. It is found also, 
on different parts of some few figures, window-frames and 
door-ways, in irregular patches and stripes, where it scarcely 


o Haygarth’s “ Greece,'* p 233 He thinks that a passage of Eunpides may 
a'lude to some golden ornament on the frieze ; (Iph in Taur. 128). ^’cvirrvKoTv 
Isaoii j^DucTjpEis ^giyicovs", ’ 2 nd that the cpiyror of Aftinous s palace (Ody^s I II. 8/), 
de^cnbtd as blue or azure, \Tas the frieze In support of this ingenious author’s opin- 
ion, I ma} here refer to the account, giren by Millin, of a beautiful relief brongbt 
from the Parthenon, where it ornamented the frieze. It is of Pentelick marble, and 
represents two men and sir women In some places it was found to have been covered 
with paint ; the gronnd bemg blue, the hair and different parts of the bodies added. 
(Monnm. Inedits Tome II. p 48) On the ancient custom of pjiniing stauies, tombs, 
and temples among various nations, many esi-ellent remi-rKs are offered b. 3Ir Wal- 
pole in his “ Memoirs on Europ. and AsiaU Turkey, ’ p 378, et seq (4to. 1817) 
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could have been ornamental, and appears almost as the effect 
of accKlcnt(’’^). Ko* tiaces eithei of gold or of paint were 
Msible on the figures which Mi. Morier’s woricmen brought 
to light m i\I.i 3 ’^ (18J1), vhen, with him, I eJiammed them^^ 
and should have almost imagined, fiom their fresh and per- 
fect state, that the}^ had been nevly executed. It is*pr(5r 
bable that the accumulated lubbish froiT^ vhich these 
sculptuies veie then cleared, had concealed and preserved 
them abo\e tvo thousand years. ]\Jr. Moiier has noticed 
them in his “ Second Jouinc}'” (p 75) ; and I can vouch 
foi the accurac}'- of a delineation which he made on the spot, 
and vith which, there is leason to hope, he will soon gra-* 
tify the pubhek. 


13. Noi any insulated statue, or sculptured jiguie separated 
from the general ?nass of marble, and slioxoing m full relief the 
entire form of any object I do not here allude to whatever 
^ figuies rested on the columns before-mentioned, (p. 258), 
but to the sculptures on the staircases, doorw^a 3 ^s, pilasters, 
and other parts of the Talcht, also at the tombs , all of which 




Q*') M.D’Hancarville imagined that the letters of inscriptions liad been gilded, so as 
to become more legilile from their conlr.fst with the black marble , (Rech. sur les 
Antiq. de la Perse, p 147) He quotes Chardin, who sajs “ L’on diroit que ces 
*' letfres anroieiit tie dories, car il y en a plusieurs, et surtout des Majuscules, oil 
" il paroit encore de I’or,” (T' IX p 107) But as far as my observations extended, 
the yellow p*dint or size, wheresoever itappeared on inscnptions, covered the smooth 
stirfdce of the marble, but had not, in any instance, entered the hoflow or body 
the letters, ' 
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are low reliefs ; few projecting above two inches from the 

f 

level surface of the malble. It has be6n already, observed, 

(Vol I. p. 294 ), that the fallen statue of Siia'pu'r, (See 

PL XIX), was probablj'^ (in Persia) the only representation 

of a human form, so detached by the oiigmal aitist from a 

taass of stone that the spectator might walk round it as an 

insulated column. 

< 

14. Nor any figure that has ever actually been an object of 

idolatioiis veneration. In the third chapter it vas shovn, on- 

very high authoritj^, that the ancient Persians abhoired the 

worship of images. Yet-^bine tiavellers have fancied that 

the Persepolitan columns maj' havesuppoited idols(^^), and 

( 

others have compared the Takht and its sculptures to an 
Indian Pagoda with its honible divmities(^^), vhilethat 

See Cbardin (T IX p 76\ «lio mentions this rather as the opinion of others 
than his own. Daulier Deslandes supposes idoir on the tolumns, as quoted, p 262 

<■ 

(”) Sir T Herbert describes, “ an image of monstrous shape , for albeit the body 
“ be like a man, he has dragon's claws instead of hands, and in other parts is deform- 
“ ed , so that douTjtless it was an i(iol, and not unlike some Pa^of/ia’s 1 have ^een 
“ amongst the Brachmans in the IM ogul s countr) , a 1 which arc of as iial v a shape 
as can he imagined ” (Trav p 153, .Id edit). lie also describes (f> 156), “the 
“ ima^e of their grantj Pog-o/Zic , a Daemon of an uncouth and uglv shape’ and 
“ of a gigantne size,” “discovering a most dreadfull v,isage ’twi\t man and beast,” a 
large maw under his chin, se\^ arms on each side, and vulture’s claws, Ac , these 
arms he thinks maj signify on one side “ the terrene pow cr andxlommion those kings 
“ had over so many kingdomes or provinces , and the other a mjstenous t>pe of the 
“ seven great planets,” Ac From this description Hollar has delineated in a plate 
dbovc noticed, (p 232), the uncouth and uglv Daemon , but whatever figure may 
have deceived Herbert, none even resembling this can now be discovered, nor, in my 
^opinion, ever existed among the icnlptures of Perscpolis. Tavernier having mca- 
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e\liaorclmai j "woik, the seems to indicate Jem- 

siii'd’s Till one as a stupendous Idolitemple, in winch, under 
vaiious forms, tlie Planets weic adoicd aboye seven thou- 
sand ycais ago('‘). 


The M inged circle or m3-slical figuie, perceived on so man}' 
niaibles of the nuns, and the fire-altar at the tombs, re- 
late undoubted!}' to objects once held in iteration . but 
VC must not sujipose that any sanctity was attributed to 
lliosc sculptures themselves nioic than to similar devices on 
fTcnis and medals The heroes vho combat lions oi onffins 

O O 

may allude to historical or fabulous achievements of illus- 

% 

tiioLis personages , or may possess some reconhite significa- 
tion , the nionslious quadiupeds also at tlje gate-way, the 
sphinxes, unicorns, lotoses, cypi esses, and othei sculptures 
may be, at once, symbolical and ornamental ("^) Butin the 




Honed tlic columns and cliambors '(Vojasjcs, Lib V p 729), sajs, "tout cela ensemble ’ 
" jicrsn.id.int discincnt a cem qni ont viO comme moi Ics pnncipales Pagodes des 
“ hides, quo j’.ij bicu coiisidcrccs, que Ttlieelrainar n a esll autrefois qu’un Temple 
" de f.iux Dilux " 


(■'j Sec tire "Ncn Asntii-k lUisccll m\,” pp 121,125, (Ciilculfa,'4lo 1789). To 
the Dabista/t 1 must refer more partindarlj in a future section Meannbile I have 
silted the most modcnite c.ilculution , foi if ilie Idol-Teraplt of Jstakhr, (or Perse- 
polis), \'as founded bj MAHif'BA'D,(as wercad in the Dabtstbn, p 131, properly 143), 
its anliqmtj extends to so many millions of jears that the number is scarcely com- 
prehensible, (id p 101) 


(”) Se^ IM D’Hancan ille’s fanciful theoiy of the “ Soled Ditrme,” and " Soled 
♦ Noel urnc,” represented bj the great quadrupeds at thegate-way. The lion devour- 
ing an ox or bull, is the triumph or resurrectiog of the diurnal sun. The human 
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greatei number of figures, the m6narch and Ins attendants^ 
the ranks of soldiers, the charioteers, "the men ^who lead 
horses, oxen, pamels, rams, dr other beasts, and those wha 
carry in their hands various articles of ambiguous appear- 
ance, •'! can discover nothing more than repiesentations, 
pi'obably accurate in the most minute details, of real cere- 
monies and processions. As to the figures Aidnch crowned 
the columns, I would suppose, judging from their present 
remains, that they had been heads and fore-parts of beasts, 
projecting, like the capitals at the tombs, (See PI. XLI^ 
fig. 20), so as to exceed considerably in width the cjdindri- 
cal shafts, and therebj’- 'support moie conveniently the 
beams of a. roof or ceding. 

15. Nor certain combinations of the elementary character J,. 
that appear in inscriptions on bricks, cylindi ical gems, and dif- 
ferent remnants of antiquity found near 'Babylon, Such as 
that combination with which many of the Babylonian in- 
scriptions begin, ; also flP and others more or less 
complicated, although equally belonging to the arrow-head- 
ed, nail-headed, or cuneiform alphabet. 

The readei will easily believe that this catalogue of nega- 
tive remarks might have been considerably augmented, when 

figure ubich stabs a lion or grifiin is tbe nocturnal sun, armed witb Ibe poniard oE 
Mitbras , and that personage vbom common ejes generally regard as the king, is no- 
lesstban tbe Divinity bimself, accorfjingto tbis ingenious Antiquary, Recb. sur les, 
Antt de la Perse," at the end of “Rech. sur les Arts de la Gr^ce 
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he considers the gicat cxtelit of those stupendous ruins; the 
seeming apoinahes Of then plan; the? extraordinary style of 
then architcctuie ; the labyiinths or nairorV passages which 
have been excavated v ith much ai t in the adjacent mountainj 
and of which no tiavellcr has j^et ascertained either tile ter- 
mination, or the mysteiious design (’’^) , the multiplicity ©f 
oinamcntal devices on the rums; and, above all, of the 
liuman figuics which then sculptmes exhibit; amounting, by 
a modciatc calculation, to above twelve hundred ; those 
icpicsenting beasts of difl’cicnt kinds being probably almost 
one bund red 


4 


(**) Clinrdin appears to lia\c ventured lu llicsc tempting excavations beyond 
nnj otlier niirope.in. One of lliose near the Tombs into wIiTcb I advanced until 
stagnant water and foul air rendered further progress almost impossible, leads to a 
tali«inanick diamond , tins, VMtIi the assistance of a most vigilant dragon, guards 
sulIi inestimable treasures as baffle all description. A Persian who, two or three 
centuries ago, had crept through this subterraneous labyrinth and obtained one 
iiionicntary glance at the chai IJi almds or " Diamond of Fate,” was so 

terrified and astonished at the vision, that he expired on his return to the entrance ’ 
’ before he could relate half the wonders of the cavern. I have reason to suspect 
that a neighbouring passage has been, within some few years, purposely obstructed 
with masses of stone, lest the treasures might become a prey to European infidtls. 


(P) This w_as the result of observations made at perfect leisure by Le Brun, who 
passed three months (in 1704) among the ruins, (Voyage, pp 279,452) •Dauher 
Dcsiandes, after a hasty inspection, believed tlmtlhe number bf reliefs exceeded two 
tliousand (Beaut dc la Perse?, p. G2). Niebuhr thinks that Le Brun ha? not exag- 
gerated in stating the figures of men and beasts to be thirteen hundred (Voyage, 
Tome II p J22) It is probable that twice this number have been destroyed or 
removed, some used in the'. walls of neighbouring villages , and others taken to a 
greater distance, as the doors at Mader t Suleimdn near Shhdz, (See p 41), which 
^Niebuhr (II p 110) believed to have once ornamented the edifice maiked L in my 
plan, (PI XLl), several are preserved in European cabinets, and manyyetr5mam at 
the Takht concealed in rubbish. 
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Such is mj feeble attempt ip describe \\hat I could but 
imperfectly examine during part of two days in May, and of 
three in July ; monuments among which an individual 
should reside uninterruptedly for several weeks, if desirous 
of making accurate measurements and delineations of all the 
Jnteiestmg objects; a task he could hardly execute in less 
than two months according to K 0 empfer(’^®) ; uhile Ileibert, 
in a passage before quoted, (VoL 1. pref. p. xxiii), would 
“ allow twice two moneths,"^ even to an “ expert hmbner’^ 

“ ere he can make a perfect draught;’’ Mandelslo, notwith- 
standmg the general ruin of Persepohs, declares that there is 
“j^et as much left as would find work ior a good able* 
“ painter ' for six months”(’'^); and Chaidin extends this 
period to a year or more(®'’). 

That Iha\e not exaggerated the uonders of Jemshi'd’sv 
Throne, will be evident on a refei ence to the accounts given 
' by most respectable persons of various countries^, v ho in dif-- ^ 
ferent ages have visited its ruins. Not only j^outhful travel- 
lers glowing with livnly imaginations, but those of sober 
judgment matured by the experience of many years, seem,^ 
as th^y approach this venerable monument, to be inspired 

(’®) “El vix bimestris in loco mora suffeceni," Amoenit Exot, p 335, 

(■'“) See “Rlandelslo’s Travels” p. 6, (English translation by Davies, Lond, 
1662, foho). , 

('“) II m ’auroitfallu demeurer unanct plus sur le beu,’'Ac, Tome IX. (p. 81).. 
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by the genius of Eastern romance^; and their respectiie 
languages •scarccl3’' furnish epithets capable of expressing 
■with adequate energy the astonishment and admiration exci> 
ted by sucli a stupendous objcct(®^). 

(") It IS I lie " prandc X, anticliissinia fabrica,” of Della Valle, (Lettera XV, Ottob. 
21, 1021), the ' Mcncllous SlriKlure,” of which the "walls yi tlieir perfectioji 
"douliticss expressed iii iinspcakidile majesty, and an iinparallcll'd,” that “inconi- 
*' parable s'rucliirc «liicli Ins so far the precedcnc>, that Z)on Garcias de Sj/Iva 
" Fii^iin oa, ( Vnilnssador Anno Doiii 1GI9, to S/iaw Ahbas from Philip the third of 
"Spain), upon Ins view, not onelj prefers it before all he saw at Rome, but con- 
" eludes, that it is uiiduiibtcdl} the only nioiiument in the world at this day without 
" iiiiposturc , yea, far e\xcrdiiig (siys he) all ather miniLles of the earth, we can 
*' eillicr see or hc.ir of at tlin day. Give me leavc»tlicrcfore to ajjd, that here (where 
"I may sn% i\Jattnam snperfliat ojiuit, the materials are rieii but much more esti- 
•' inablc the workmaii'>liip) Nature and art seem to conspire towards'the creating 
" am i7eiiictit and pleasure both in scnce and intellect, the present mines retaining 
"such 0 majesty," Xc (Herbert’s Tr.av pp 117, 163, 150,3d edit). It is the 
" august place," vist fabrick of extraordinary elegante and workmanship, noble ca- 
" itriis with stately sculptures," — "rn admirable piece overlooking all the plain," 
so quaintly described by Fryer, (pp 251, 252) The " fameux monument," the 
"plus siijicrbes ct plus faineuses masures do Ianliquit 6 ," the "maguifiques restes," 
" aiigustc edifice,” jirecKux monumefit," incomparable,” &L of Chardin, who talks 
,with rapture of its “ mcrscillciiscs colomncs,” its "grand et merveilleux choeur," and 
other parts, dcclaniig " enfiii je n’ai jamais ricn v 6 0100096 de si grand ni de si 
" niagnifique,”(Toiiie IX pp 60, 61, 62, 76, 77,164, Rouen, 1723). Ofthe Persepoli- 
tnn mms Tliciciibt savs that they "effcclivcment sont aujourd’ hui en Perse ce que 
" sont Ics Psranndes cn Cgypte, cest a dire cc qu’il y a de plus beau a voir en son 
"genre et plus^ligiie d f Ire remarqu 6 , ' (Voyages, Tome IV p 498, Amst 1727). 
See also the*" fameuses ruines," — " uii desplus bcyux restes de l*antiquit^, tout y est 
"magnifiquc," Ac. of Dauber Deslandes, (Beaut de la Perse, pp 66,62) The "opens 
" magnificentiam," — "insolitam mdgnitudinem,”'Bedificia plura ac splendidissima,”&c, 
of Kmmpfcr, (pp 330, 334), Father Angelo pronounces the Persepolitan monu- 
ments “ Romaj collisxo longe,pra:stantioni,” (Gazoph Pers p. 283), and they are 
cnlhusiasticaljy praised by Maadelslo, Lc Brun, Niebuhr, Franeklin and every other 
traveller except Tavernier and Ferriferes Sauveboeuf, respecting whose dissentient 
opinions I shall offer some remarks ui the Appendix. 
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Many learned Europeans who in their closets have coolly 
examined the reladous of these travellers, appear equallj- to 
entertain the most exalted ideas of Persepolis ; and Oriental 
wiiters sufficiently evince their opinion of its antiquity and 
beauty, when they declare it the work of Caiuwers, (whom 

t 

some confound with Adam) for of preternatural beings em- 

i 

ployed by king Solomon ; or even of spirits supposed to have 
existed long before the creation of man. 

VI. But as any conjectures or observations that might here 
be offered on the history of those remauis, would seem 
equally applicable to others in their vicinity, I reserve them 
for a subsequent portion of this chapter, which, under the 
general title of Persepolis, comprehends tlie ample territory of 
that ancient capital, the plain of Maixdaslit or Istakhr. Hei e 
the traveller who has not leisure for a minute examination 
of every object, passes, in many places, fragments of mai b'e 
columns, door-waj'S, and other vestiges indicating structures ‘ 
conformable in style to those of Jehsiii ds Throne. He 
glances at various small niches cut in the rock, and so 
liio;h, that it is difficult to imarine how thev were made or 

o o •• 

for what purpose ; but hls attention is powerfully attracted 
when, having proceeded northward about two miles, he 
arrives at Xaksh i Rcjeh; and must be fixed when he ad- 
- vances, and beholds the tombs and sculptures at Naksh i 
jRustam, distant ffom the TakJif nearly four miles, or perhaps 
fqur and a half; the road being occasionally more or less 
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ciicuitou';, accordjno; to the state of those sti earns -which 

* O • 

• * 

intersect riie plain and which it is necessary to cross. 


The recess called Nalsh i Rqcb (, “ tlie portrait 

“or repiescnlation of Rejeb”(^’), is a chamber cut* in the 
rock but open at top ; the face opposite its entrance, aii^ 
that on each side, exhibit numerous figures, one of which is 
supposed to represent the imaginary hero Rejeb, opRajab 
as the name is here pronounced. The sculptures, however, 
aieall memoiials of the eaily kings descended from Sa'sa'n 
(^,UL.) , parliCLilarlj of Aiidashi'r and his son Sha'pu'r, 
i\ho aie easily recognized fiorn’the resemblance to their 
heads on medals and other monuments. Of f»ur tablets 
sculptured in the solid rock, that on the Ifeft of a person 
entering the recess, represents Sua'pu'r on horseback, with 
nine attendants oi guards on foot, as in ll'Jlebuhr’s Plate 
XXXIJ, fig 1, (Tome II), and Moner’s Plate XX, (Vol. I). 

, These tiavclleis have also delineated (Nieb. ibid, fig B; 
Moricr, Vol I. Plate XIX), another large tablet, -which ex- 
pi esses, in my opinion unequivocally, the participation of 
regal po„wer between Ardashi'r and Sha'pu'r. As my 



(•’j The Arabick word Naksh signifies a representation either painted or 

sculptured , and lias deceived the learned Bryant, more celebrated for his skill in 
mjthology than for success.in etymological inquiries. He traces it through Nachi, 
Nccho, A'cg^, Anaco, &c. to Anac, signifying (like the G.eek Aval) a chief or king; 
,thus Nacht Rustan, (properly Riistam), says he, sigmfies the lord or pnnceilustaii, 
(Anc Mythol Vol I p 00. 3d. edit). <» 
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sketch, on companson wjth the engravings above-quoted, 

seemed to djffer from them ip some slight circumstances, 

I offer it to the reader, such as it is, (See PJ. XLVllI, fig. 

P), not ^presuming, however, on any superior accuracy (°^). 

< 

Of the otlier two tablets my delineations are probably the 
fii'st hitherto (1819) consigned to the engraver. One (PI. 

I 

XLVIII, fig. 2), alludes to the participation of empire 
between two horsemen, perhaps the same illustrious per- 
sonages who in fig. 1, appear on foot; and the other tablet 
(fig. 3) shows the bust of a man who points with his finger 
to a Pahlavi inscription of i>everal lines beautifully cut and 
apparently uninjured ; but so high above the spectator that, 
without a ladder or some such means of elevation, it would 
have been scarcely possible to copy the letters. A bush 
partly conceals this sculpture ; and two or three gentlemen 
acknowledged to me that on their first visit it had altogether 
escaped their notice. An exact copy of the inscription 
would be a most desirable object.. 

The first-mentioned tablet contains three inscriptions 
two on the breast of SnA^puhi^s horse, and one near it on^ 


(“) To tills fine ficulplurc I alluded in VoL I, (p 3S0), as perhaps indicating re- 
trospectively or episodically by the small figures, that memordblc game of chdgun 
which Siia'pu’r whdst a child and of suspected hirlh, played with other boys, in the 
presence of A RDASiu K, wlien, by a display of brddness he proved himself that 
monarch’s son, and was soon after admitted lo a share in the imperial dignity, as wc 
learn from Tabri, riRDAUfii.'and many subsequent writers. Tins parlicipalion of 
empire is commemorated on other sculptures and on medals; (Sec Vol. I, p. 260) ; 
and shall again be noticed in the Appcudix to this yolumc^ 
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tlie smooth lock. These are engraved in the Miscellaneous 
(oi last) l^late of this Volume,* (Nos. 18, 19,, 20), although 
mj copies may not peihaps be more accurate than those 
made by Niebuhr, (Tome II, PI. XXVII P. G. H).:; ana 
so ingeniously dccipheicd bj^ M. de Sacy, (Mem. sur dir. 
Antiq. dc la Perse) ; but since they vary in the forms of 
ccrlam letters and m the position of a woidj it seemed ad-, 
viseable to gne them as tiaced by myself on the spot. In 
the last Article of the Appendix, Avhich e.^plains the Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, some lemarks aie offered respectmg these' 
inscriptions.. 

a 

We now proceed to the place absurdly" called, 'like man}^- 

* \ 

others m Persia exhibiting the figures of chiefs or warnors,, 
Nahsh i Rui>tavi ^^) “ the portrait of Rustam,” a hero- 
most celebiated m the Romances of this countrj'. Here, on 
the rock which has been smoothed perpendicularly, we be- 
* hold four fronts of tombs resembling generally those at the * 
Takht , also various tablets of different dimensions. The en- 
trances into those tombs appear to be from thiity to forty 
feet abo\n 2 the level giound; and were probably excavated 
by the same race of kings Avho constructed* the Takhf; but 

a , 

the chisel has also been actn'ely emploj^ed to commemorate 
princes of a later dynasty ; for on tablets under the tombs, 
and othprs near them, we discover many inteiestmg figures 
of the Sassanians ; larger than the natural size, like those at 
^aksh i llcjeb , and in spinted reli^ though some much m-^ 
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jured. It would seem that the, more modern artists took ad- 
vantage of the labour bestojved by their predecessors m 
smoothing the lock ; and chose this conspicuous situation to 
"celebrate the glory of Ardashi'r, whom I regard as one of 
the two peisonages on horseback, holding between them the 
'royal diadem, and delineated by Kaempfer, LeBrun, Niebuhr 
and Morier. The other mounted personage, in my opinion, 
represents Siia'pu'r, vho m this tablet receives fiom his 
father a share in the supieme dominion, and whom I recog- 
nize m two equestrian combats, (See Ksempfer, p 318, 320, 
and Morier, Vol. I. PI. XVI and XVII); also in the conquer- 
or who bestows mercy on a suppliant captive, peihaps a Ro- 
man, (See Le Brun, PI. 168, and Niebuhr, Tab. xxxiii). 
Indeed the names of Aitaxares and Sapores, Artahsiietr 
and Sha'pu'hri) are sufficient!}^ manifest in some Gieek 
and Fahlavi inscriptions at this place(®'^). 

To these illustrious founders of the Sassanian dynasty v>e , 
may add their descendant Ba hr a'm (or Var ahra'n), who 
seems distinguished on one tablet by his winged crown ; 
and an inscription, near the figure of a king, presents 
his name most legibly^ expressed in Fahlavi characters 
(Varahra'n). This remarkable inscription consists 

of at least one hundred and twenty veiy long lines; but many 

( 

(’*) Deciphered and fully'illustrated (after Niebuhr’s copy) by M. de Sacy in the 

Mem. aur div. Antiq. de la Pc^e," 
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Imve been nearly obliterated; I cop^icd, however, besides the 
name of Vauaiira''n, tho^e imperfect sentences, and un- 
connected uords, (some perhaps only parts oF words), which 

are given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 17, regretting that 

* 

the want of time would not allow me to make an entire 
tiansciipt of what, perhaps, may justly be considered'as file 
most considerable, and even m its defaced condition, the 
finest specimen of pure Sassanian Vahlavi. My pencilled 
sketch of one tablet which contains a female figure, has 
been accidentally toin, and m some parts effaced , but 
enough lemams to show that* it did not wholly agree 
vith the delineation made by Ka3inpter, (p. 321), nor 
with Le Biun’s (PI 169). It lepiesents^the cap of him 
vho stands behind the king oi piincipal male peisonage 
as m the INIisccllaneous Plate, (fig. 16). To these tablets 
the earliest date that I would assign is the third century; 
whilst the foui tombs abo\e them appear to me coeval with 
the Talilit, and by many bundled years more ancient than 
the Sassanian sculptuies. These Tombs so nearly resemble 
each other that the little sketch of one (PI. XLVIII, fig 6) 
will give a general idea of all , and prove that they agree 
in almost every respect with the sepulchial monuments 
at the TaJeht, (See PI. XLI, fig. 19). A peasant who 
attended Colonel D’Aicy and me during oui visit at 
Naksh'i Rustam, informed us that two oi three years before, 

’ he had assisted an English gentleman* (Captain Sutherland, 
as M'e aftei wards learned) in ascending tc? one of the tombs. 
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and exploring its recesses. Yet the difiicullj and danger 
of this undertaking, have induced most Iravellers to content 
themselves vitll gazing at objects so high in the perpendi- 
cylar face of a rock, that the entiance into the lowest 
exca-'^ation is probablj^ thirty feet above a person on the 
g5bund(^^). 

r 

To us it appeared that the least difficult of access 
would be the last Tomb on the left, opposite an ex- 
traordinary square edifice (hereafter ‘described) and ovei one 
of the tablets representing an equestrain combat. Up 
to the low and narrow doorwaj' of this tomb, we were, 
but not without much trouble, dragged bj’ our sen'ants ; 
for they climbing circuitouslj’^ had ascended to the summit 
of the mountain and thence let down a rope to nhich 
was fastened the long silk sash of Colonel D’Arcj' nho first 
entered the excavation. I followed by the same means ; 


(*') Pietro della Yalle thought it impossible to reach the tombs without a ladder, 
“inalfodoTe senza scala non si potrebbe andare ” (Lett XV, 1C21). Frver v,zs 
satisfied “ to stare on them from beneath, the> being fit onlj for Atlasscs, or for v.ing- 
" ed folk to look into ; there being no passage to them,” &c. (Trav. p. 2p3) Char- 
din did not himself enter them, but he encouraged a servant “ qni etoit hardi et reso- 
*' lu,” bj a promise of “frois ecus,” todimb up and examine one of the sepulchres; 
"onj entrecnTjaissantlatetesurles geiioux Nul Europeen n’j est jamais enlre, que 
"je sache; cela aussi est tres difiicile, parce que la breche esten\uron a trente jiieds 
‘‘ du rez de chaussee et que la montagne est fort roidc et droite partout,” Ac. (Tome 
IX p, 12G, Piouen 1723;. Le Brun was verj desirous of explonng them himself, 
but, savs he, “ je trouvai la chose Irop hazardcuse et ne pus me resoudre a I’en- 
“treprendre.” (Voyages, p. 23?) Niebuhr also thought the ascent too dangerous, ^ 
" qu on nc sanroit y grimper sans danger de perdre la vie,'’ Ac. (Tome II. p 127, 
Amst. 17S0) <■ 
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Here, then, IstalJir appears an established name between 

» 

two and ihrcc hundred j^ears before the constiuction of 
^zzvD AT) Dodleii’s great cistern; and must either be 
derived from one more ancient, or from the ireiieial marshi- 
ness of tlie plain, if we still suppose the word to sig'nify a 
receptacle for water. ♦ 

i'.Ian}’^ Eastern vnteis have desciibcd minutely the great 

cistern constructed b\'’ Azzad ad Douleh, in the foitified 

mountain of Istahliv, but they do not mention that any similar 

uoik of ait had pi cviousl}’- existed thcie. The mountain, 

houever, coiilamcd, m one of its hollows, a natural pond 

Aihich Azz\d ad Douleii enlarged and improved until it 

became that rescivoir so celebrated among the Persians. 

This \\c learn fiom Hamdallaii’s Geographical Treatise, 

in a passage that has not been iiitheito translated, I believe, 

into any European language; it occurs near the end of 

that chapter fiom vlncli'M. Laiiglhs extracted an account 

of Jemsiii'd’s 1 limed palace, (See his “Memoiie Historique,’^ 

abo\e quoted, note 104). Hamdallah m a particular 

section describes the sixteen castles that leinamed when he 

n rote (m the fourteenth century) out of seventy and more, by 

> * 

vliich Fars had once been rendeied a province of consi- 
derable stiength , here he mfonns us that “According to the 

“ad siiiiilitudinemDamascenorum cusiis fuit,ut^ss«nanni iniln confirmaTit et AdJeriis 
“ liltcris ud me datis suffrugatus est,” See the Opuseula Qualuor,” of O. G, Tych- 
sen, p. 30, i^Rostoch. 1794), * , 

2 S ■> 
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cc 


Fars Ndmeh, or History of Fdrs,’^ there is not in that 

f ( 

country a fortress more ancient than the castle Of Isfakhr ; 
and every ^ssible mode of fortifying a place was there 

employed. It formeily bore the name of Seh Gumbeddn, 

( 

“ or the “ Three Domes because within its territory were 

cofcnprised two other castles, named Hliekesteh and ^Sang- 

“ Tsidni^^^'). And in the castle of Istakhr was a certain piece 

“ of ground resembling a deep valley, into which the ram 

“ water flowed from the sides, but at one part ran down to- 

“ wards the plain. Azzad ad Douleh, the Dilemi Prince,. 

“ having raised a hand or ^mound on that declivity by which 

0 

“ the water esciiped, caused it to be faced on the inside with 
“ stone atid mortar, thus forming a hawz or reservoir. To 
“ this the descent was by a staircase of seventeen steps; and 
“the reservoir was made so strong and solid, by means 
“of linen and wax, bitumen and mortar, that the water 
“ could not, in any manner, find a, passage through it”(^^^) ; 




0“) Even jnj,bcstcopy of H AMD ALL ah’s woik, though in general most accurately 
written, has Shangw6n for Sangw/in, as Will appear from the quotation in note 114; 
but an excellent Dicbonary informs us that Sangw/in (called likewise Septddn by the 
people of Shir&z), was a castle which Jemshi d erected in Furs, and this with the 
castle of Istakhr and {hat styled Shekesteh, (or broken) constituted the Seh gumiidan. 
or “Three Domes ” (See the Burh&n Katea m and 

My copy of the Shir&z Ndmth reads Sagnwdn erroneously, in a passage^ 

which Kaempfer has translated, (^nioen Exot p 3()3), but his MS probably bnd- 
for he expresses the name by Sakn^un, as does M. Langl&s in hia Mem. Hist, 
sur Persep.(p. 219) * 
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It is possible that the natural^ pond had been called istaklir, 

• ^ 

and imparled its name to the foitified rock, many centuries 
before the constiuclion of Azzad ad douleh’s great reser- 
voii ; but if the city had been so denominated m Alexander's^ 

m 

time,(fiom any signification of ibtakhr),\n?, Grecian compan- 
ions might have adopted or imitated the word, which -vVheTi? 
hellcmzed into loraxp or laraxapa would not have ,been more 
harsh than a mullijihcitj' of names recorded by Stiaboand 
Plolem 3 *, 01 the}* might ha\e expressed its meaning m a term 
of their own language, whereas we find that the}’’ entitled it 
“ Persepohs,” denoting emphatically the “ city of the Per- 
sians,’’ by a compound name equivalent in sfense to the Per- 
sian Irdn-shahr , of which-I once regarded “ Pers^polis,” as 




(jt ( — j\ j j\ (_>1 j jy^ Ls^j 1-1^ 

Aj/y L5^ u' ^ 

MS Nozhal al Colub, (,Googr Sect tli 12^ This reservoir, it is added, was' so am- 
ple llnit a tliousniid men might drink of the water daily during a whole year, yet -the 
surface would not be^Iowcred e\en to the depth of one foot, and marble columns 
placed in it supported a roof winch preserved thevvater unaffected by vicissitpdes of 
weather The Turkish Geographer whose account of Jstahhr seems pnncipally 
derived from Ha.mdallah’« work, does not clearly express that the ^a^pral pond 
was in the very castle His words, according to Professor Norberg’s translation, are 
“In hac regioiie solum repentur valli simile, ab uno latere cinctum campo, quo plu- 
“ via effiisa arinentum bourn, silvestrium se contulit, igitur Adadel Daula illud latus 
“ obstruxit„ ibique magnam piscinam 17 scabelhs, s gradibus scalro praeditam condi- 
“ dit, cui tectum coluninis innixum superstruxit, Hujus aqua 1000 hominibus sufficit.” 
(Specim -Geogr Orient Turc Lat quoted lo Muater’s Danish Essay on thg, Perse- 
jiolitan Inscriptionsj p 16). * 
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merely the Greek translation. But lran-shalu\ as some 

' c 

authors inform us, signified X^^ke Iran alone) tire Persian 
empire in general ; while, according to others, the city of 
Isishapur was particular!}' entitled Iran-shahrQ^), 

,-.TTTT. However that may be, Greek authors have presen*- 
ed, under forms shghtiy difiering. (perhaps from the natural 
difficulty of catching foreign sounds or through the inaccu- 
racy of transcribers) a Persian compound name of which 
scarcely any translation could betterexpressthemeaning than 


0 The Diet. Burhin Kctca (in voce) infoTcns ns that '■ J-in was the first 

“ or original iiame of ^ishapur,^ Jjl Emi pkhoxd in- 

the first Volameofhii Rmzet el Sqff'a, re’ates that king FEBiDC'tJ bavin? bestowed on - 
his sons, SAL:xand Tr's. dl the Eastern and Western regions of ibi* earth, appo’nt- 
ed the other, Ireje, to be sovereign of “ Tran Shahr, vhicb implies," sons the hi'^lo- 
rian, * whatevei province^ lie b'-tvreen tbe banks of tbe Euphrates and the n ver JcihCr- 
*‘or Osus), the very center of the most cultiv^red and civilized, most pi-asant and 
*'most excellent portion of tbe globe; the middle gem in tbe collar of this world. ’ — - 






hi t 


r- 


> ^ ^ •* 

It u certain that ino copies of the same Onental work very f'equendy aider; b it I 

suspect that Jiyde mistook one hiitorijn for anolber, when be zss'gned the folloning 
passage to “Emjechoxd in. ri’^a Regis PHEiDr.x.” (Re'ig VeL Pers. p. 417, ed 

1700) lZ^Xx^ ^ ‘'Iren STialr, bv 

^“'whiefa name are oeno'eri the provinces of Ircl:, pars Khurcsen, and Kvhhtin; ’ tor 
the earerotthe nords of E^•l'BK;HOM) (at lea^t acccraiusto m_v copies^, buLof Ltr 
son Khoxdemi R in the MS- werk entitled Khelcift cl Akkher. One cop) of 
TiEEi's Chronicle explains Iren, ^hchr stiil more fu'K ; as comprehending the 
“territory of Besrek, the provinces of Ircl. Arab and -Bel: AJan, Ehtircicn, and 
“ Baghdad, and the land of Kufah, and all tbe countries that were most central and 
“ cultivated in the world ; and Hcia:, as far as the borders of Yemen Arabia 
Felix). Another copy, however, mereJvstates that FEBiX)xft> placed his son Ibeje 
in the eoTernment of Izcn Shahr / and a third, morebriefiy, of Iran. 


'OC'-' JJLi 


— - ./ 
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“Pei'^epolis,” the 013^ of 'the Persians, and, pre-eminent'l3r 

their capUal. This 'original name P conceive to have been 

* 

Farsa-g(ncla,\.\\e habitation of Persians, or of lum from whom 

tlieir coLintr}’^ deiived its denomination; Pa'rs, the son of 

, - * 

Paiilav(“®). Instances of the local adjunct grd (in ifiodern 
ortliogiaplij^ compiising onlj’ three letters .ij), have ,beg^ 
ahead} quoted (p. 102), on the best authont}^ Ddidb-gerd, 
Daiiopohs, thecit}’’ founded b}^ Daiius or that m which he 
resided , Su'ac^li-gcid, and Vasch-gcrd^ to which might easily 
be added maii}^ siinilai compound names of places(“''^). 
Among the Gieeks.Mho visited I^ersia we may reasonably 
suppose that some never knew thfe mecLnmg'>of^Parsa-ga7 da, 
but thought It sufficient to imitate the barbaions sound ; 




j iAs I*Lj ^ (^^^) 

aJbl) jliS j' UA-i*] j 

" Know tli.it Pa'iis tlie son of Pahlav, the son of Sa'm (or Shem the sou of Noah, 
“(on wlioni be tlie iicace of G"d !) Iiaving establislied himself in P6rs became sover- 
“cigii of tins conntrv wlinli derived its name from him , and the Paklavt language, 
“ so c \IIcd after his father Pahlav, became general in Pars ” (Ms Shiraz Ndmak), 
Here, according to the Arabian manner, F is substituted for P in Pa Rs and Pahlav. 
The gene.ilogv of Pa'rs has been ditle.ently tr.ited up to Noah in tlie Jch&ngiri, 
Btirhun Kutca, and IMSS which ills not necessary here to quote ’ 


(’”) Such as PaMsh gel d Ftrhz gerd Lhgerd 

Ramgerd Eeihttd gerd Dish gird with many 

others which slihll be hereafter more particularly noticed The learned Hyde 
thought it probable, (but I know not on what grounds) that the Persians borrowed their 
termination g-flrrf (or g'crrf^ from the Carthagiinnns "Istain termiuationem gard! 
•‘Persie videutur ohm habuLsse a Poems, qiiibii NJTlji Kapra eat urbs, seu Cerfa iit; 
“^in Ttgranocerla.” (Hist, fielig. Vet. Pers. p. 635, Ox. 1700J. 
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"u-nile others evinced superior knowledge by translating that 
name into “Persepohs."' Such a circumstance v^ould have 

o 

been the souice of much confusion ; for subsequent geo- 
graphers and historians compiling their materials from the 
accounts trasmitted bj’^ those tiavelleis, either m oral tradi- 
tion “or m wntten journals, must have sometimes found the 
same tiansaction assigned by one to Persepohs, and bj’’ 
another to Pasargada, Parsa^gada, or Pasa-gaida, as it has 
been variously expressed(“®). Curtius, possibl}’-, was so de- 
ceived, as he, (and he alone), distinguishes the Pasargadan 
from the Persepolitan treasureb(^*^). But to me it appears 
that Ariian dia's only letamed the Persian where others 



(*’'') We may read gaSce (with Strabo, Amati and others) or gardes (with (Pliny), 
yet the sense will scarci ly suffer any alteration if, as Reland supposes (Dissert. VIII), 
gadee be what in modern Persian is written sd and pronounced kadak, a house, 
■mansion, or place of residence This I allow to be plausible, and even admissible, 
itill preferring garda as better expressing houses collective! v, or a city, than kadak 
■which denotes a single house, or mansion ; thus' mei-kadah the house of 

■wine or a tavern , dtesh-kadak (oOkCul) a fire-temple, Ac In the first member how- 
ever of this compound name, r is indispensably necessary to the only sense that I cart 
discover m the word , and must be placed, not at the end as by Strabo, Plutarch and 
others, (Ilao-ap Pasar ), but as the third letter, thus Ave find Persagades and Pasa- 
gadum, and Persa gidee in different edi ions of Curtius, (Sec Snakenburg’s, Lib V. 
cap AT 10) , znd Parsar gadcB (oiov T£ I ai ey JJapi7apyat)ais, Sl,c ), in Appian Mithr. 
p. 3G2, (edit. Toll. 1370), A\here the second r of Parsar seems to me superfluous. 
Ptolemy (VI, 4), has Pasar gada (or PasarAcka Uacrapa^a as in the Palatine JUS.) 
and places a Pasacarta in Parthia Stephahus Byzantius has Passargadcs. 

(”’j Curtius agrees with Diodorus Siculus, (Lib XVII), m stating the Persepolitan 
treasures at the immense sum of one hundred and twenty thousand talentc, or nearly 
thirty-three millions of our pounds sterling after Herbert’s calculation, (Trav p 145,, 
3dcdil«', hut adds six thousand talents -found at Persagadae — “Acceaiere ad banc 
“ pecumie summam captis Persagatfis sex millia lalentorum.” i,Lib. V c. vi. 10). 
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adopted the Greek name when, having, mentioned Alexau- 

^ • 

der’s marcli from Susiana, his victorious contest with Ario- 

* 

barzanes, and his eager desire to possess the enemy’s hoarded 
moneys he informs us that his hero seized at Pasargadcs the, 
trcasuics of Cyrus ; appointed a new governor , and burned 
the palace of the Persian kings. (See the quotation mmotci 
122). Now we learn from many indisputable authorities 
that Ariobarzanes vas defeated in opposing Alexander’s 
approach from a Western pro\unce to Persepohs{^-°) ; that 
in Pascpo/is were prcscncd the accumulated treasures of 
Cyrus and of oriier monarchs ; and that in Persepolis stood 
the Royal Palace which Alexander destroyed(^?‘). If Arri- 
an’s Pasorgada:, therefore, be not the same placer, he must 

ha\c suddenly transported his readei, in the middle of a 
/ 

narrative, fiom the capital to a distant city, and as suddenly 
brought him back ; a fault which I would not readily im- 
pute to that judicious writer But a veiy learned crittck, 

, unable to account foi the confusion of names, and unwilling * 

Pasnrgadte is placed South Eastward of Persepohs, on the line of Alexander’s 
return from tndia, by those who rcg;ard the two names ns belonging to different cities. 
ThusM dpSte Croix (Exanien Critique deslhstonensd Alexandre, p 678, 2de edit), 
“sa^s — “ au retour des 1 tides, Alexandre xint de Pasargade fl Persepolis,” yet in « 
former p.irt of Ins admirable "work, perhaps through some accidental traifepoaition, 
be informs us that Alexander having marched from Susiana, (a province lying west- 
toard ) passed the Persian straits, “ and became successive?)/ master of Pasargada and 
of Persepolis, — “ Ensuite il'pasba les Pyles Persides et se rendit sucLessivement 
mailre de’ Pasargade et dc Persfepohs” (Exam Cnt p 310). 

» • 

Diod. Sic Lib XVII Strab. Xy, Q, Curt. V, Plin. VI. c. 26 Pint, in Alesv 

Justin. XI. Athenseus XIH. &c, ^ * 
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to allow the klenOtj, suspects that some part of Arrian’s 

' * f 

text must have been lost , while an ingenious tianslator has, 
without any ‘hesitation, substituted Persepohs for Pasar- 
cgada('”). 

In placing the tomb of Cjwus at Pasargada, Arrian (Lib. 
VI, c. 29, ed. Gronov. p, 273), agrees vith all other writeis; 

f 

but he also places there the burnt palace which these una- 
nimously descnbe as a structure belonging to Persepohs. 
On this subject, a third passage of Arrian may be here 
noticed ; which, though it seem to prove that the two names 
belonged to places wholly distinct, does not bj' any means 
affect my opinion of their identitj*. It is the beginning 
of his seventh 'book ; “When Alexander returned to Pa- 
“ sargad(B and to Persepohs, he became desirous,’’ &c. 

The words of Aman are EAa/Be be rhi ra « TIacapynfais e% -oir 

Kvpov rou '~ptif~ov Si}<7avpois. 2n-pa'mji ^ey be Tiepeuii ca-eo—jjee ^paaaop-jji roi 
Veop^i^povTaiba ra (SaoiXua be ~aIJtpiriKaejc:rp}}(re,d>:c " I quote the only edition of* 
Arnan withm my reach at present ; that published in 1704, (Lugd Bat. folio. Lib. 
Ill, cap 18, p. 131) by Grononus, who, though he o%en\heInis us in every page with 
nniiute crilieism, does not appear to suspect any chasm or deficiency in this passage. 
But the Baron de Sainte Croix affirms that something must have been omitted inimeifi- 
ately before the words ra /SairiAEia ; otherwise the last sentence is not connected with 
anv preceding, and .Arnan has confounded Pasargada with Persepolis, or placed in 
the formtr city, that royal palace which belonged to the latter. " II doit y avoir une 
“ lacune dans le4evte d’ trrien, imniediatement avant cette phrase, qui n’est pomt 
“Iiee avec ce qui la precede. SiceU nest pas. Amen a coiifondu Pasargade arec 
“ Persepohs, on a mis dans la premiere vide le palais des rois, qm set ous-aitdans la 
''derniere " (Examen Cnlique des Histonens d Alexandre, p. 31 J, 2f'd' edit) The 
substitution of Persepohs f w Pasargada, to whieh I have above alluded, occurs in M. 
Chduiiard’s trandation of Arnan, (Tome I. p. 300, Pans 1802', thus — “ 11 s empare 
“ egalement de I’arg^ut que Cyrus Pancien avoit accumulfe a Persepolis.” 
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ris Sc ct IlairapyaSar re Kai es TieptrcTraiKiv a(pikcro AXe^avSpoc, iro^ot /.aroXa/t/Jayte 

avroy.s.c Hcrc mosfr abruptly is introduced the name of 
Persepohs for the first, and inSeed the only tame, thiough- 

oiit Arnans's M'^ork, and such is the perplexity of this passage 

• * 

that even M. de Sle. Croix can only explain it by supposi7ig 
the name to have been aheady mentioned in a suppos^ 
chasm ; and M. Chaussard, the translator, totally oimts 
Pasargada, and says, “ On his return to Persepohs, Alex- 
“ ander was desiious of visiting the Peisian Gulf,'^ &c(^^). 

While the manuscripts that have transmitted Arrian’s 
text abound with* various readings, they furnish but one in- 
stance of a lost passage^'O* This however could not have 
removed our present difficulty as the chasm yb/Zocei's Arrian's 
abi upt mention of Persepohs, to explain which we must 


(*“) "Derctour a Persfepolis, Aletnndrc eut desir,” <Src (Tome II, p. 311) We 
have seen tliat M, dc Ste. Croix accounts for the confusion in Arrian’s third book 
bj supposing; the loss or omission of some passage (note 122), and this chasm, he 
* thinks, necessarily contained the name of Persepohs (so abruptly presenting itself ip 
the seventh book), as Arrian must have mentioned that city when he related tbe- 
buniing of its Royal Palace “Arrieii qui uvoit nfecessairement parl6 de cette ville^ 
“ I’epoque de I’inccndie de son palais , il y a done uiie lacune en cetendroit comme 
“je I ai dcj<\,rcmarqii6 " (Exam Crit. p 314, 2Ddc edit). 

t 

« 

("‘) This chasm occurs near the middle of <he seventh bflok, in all the MSS. 
Gronovius observes that a leaf of the oldest MS having been lost, those who copied, 
that volume left a blank in the corresponding part the leaf, if not accidentally 
destroyed, might have contained, he thought, certain passages which, perhaps, ih- 
duced some scrupulous Christian to tear it from the book, (See bis edit of Arrian p. 
290, Lngd 4Iat 1704) But this surmise is not justified by Photius’s abstract 
the lost passage, (ircfxnci be Kai rovt airofia^ovs, &c, Bifilioth col. 213), uor by tbC' 
general purport of it collected from Diodorus and Plutarch, ' 
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either suppose some ’preceding passage lost, or the text itself 
corrupt. Amidst the rhultiplicity of v&nous readings noti- 

r 

ced Arrian’s editors and commentators, I should think 
the licence of conjectural emendation less abused bj^ siig- 
gestmg an alteiation of a few letters in one line, than by 
imagining a chasm of indefinite extent merely to serve my 
purpose on this particular occasion. Regarding the third 

c 

book as pel feet in the passage respecting Pasargadre, the 
treasures of Cjtus and the Rej'^al Palace, (See note 122), I 
would, where Persepoli?! is mentioned in the seventh book 
as above quoted, read, if necessary. Perse, polis, 'having chang- 
ed re rat cr into some word'or words not occupying a much 
greater space, but sufficient to render the historian's meaning, 
'‘'^Yhe^ Alexander returned toPasargadee ivliich /sPersepohs,” 
or ‘‘ ulnch is the same as “ P^rsepohs”(^'^). 


Arrian's Greek text, liowever, as at present we have it in 
his solitary mention of Persepolrs, has contributed with 
passages from Strabo, (Lib. XV. p. 844, ed. Xyland. lo71)j 
Plinj' (Lib. VI. c. 26), and Ptolemy (Lib. VI. c. 4), to 


(’“J If this be not granted I wonld^ from extreme unwillingness to fanc^ a chasm 
■where all^ the MSS are declared perfect, rather suppq>he that Amin haTing at once 
before him (he journals of two different persons, found the same place desiribed by 
one under its Persian, by the other under its ISreek name^ hence the confusion He 
often complains of the discordant reports given by writers of equal authority ; Alex- 
anders ^companions , men who had \isited the same places and recorded the same 
events. Thus widely, sa\s be, does Aristobulus differ from Ptolemy, (the son of 
^o°s),in relating a circumstance which both had personally .Mitnessed, (Lib. IV^ 
c. 14). 
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confirm some eminent antiquaries and geographers in the 

opinion that Pasargildae and Persepolis were names of places 

• 

perfcctl}’^ distinct. So thought Salmasius, Vos&ius, D’Anville, 
Sainte Croix, Larcher, Vincent and others; to which formida- 
ble phalanx must be added Rennell, in himself a host.- (See 
“ The Geographical System of Herodotus examined,” &c.jj^. 
286). I have veiituied, notwithstanding, to range myself 
among those, a less numerous body, who regard “Persepohs” 
as the mere tianslation of an original Persian name, and 
believe that both compounds designated the same place(^®). 
Having icason tp. expect that M.yor Rennell’s promised dis- 
cussion respecting Pasaigadje is now on the eve of publi- 
cation, I witliold some remarks; as the final portion of this 
work will afford an opportunity for the insertion of them ’ 
should 1113^ opinion seem still capable of defence, and for 
the flank 1 enunciation of this opinion if proved erroneous 

by the aiguments of that eminent geographer- 

% 

% 

Meanwdiile the addition oigard or gerd, indicates, by an 
obvious analog)’, the name of Pasa as the representative of 

Pasa-garda, thus are formed DavAb-gerd^ SiAvesh-gerdy and- 

* 

other names above noticed, and even Kadah I have allowedi 


('”) Tbis identity uppears to have been first remarked by Longuerue, (See the . 
postluiuious “ Longueruaim, ou Receuil de Pensfees," &c Berlin, 1754) It was con- 
firmed by Hcereii in Ins “ I’deen uber die Politik,” &c , but I only know this learned 
German’s opinion .through M. de S.uiite Croix, (^xam Crit. p 677) who undertakes.^ 

* to refute it as paradoxical , and Mr Hoeck, who adopts and ably defends it, (Vet. 
Media; et Pers. Mouum. p. 14, &c ) , ’ 
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as nearly synonimons with gerd^ (See note 1 18). The place, 
therefore, called Pasa, long seemed to me, as to D’iinville 
(Geogr. Anc.)"a remnant of the classick Pasagarda or Pasar- 
gada; and I thought, with Rennell, that some monuments 
of antiquity might still have escaped the observation of 
i^uropeans, (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 286). 

t 

Pew circumstances could have been so gratifying to an 
antiquarian traveller, as the discovery of what might remove 
all doubts on this subject; and though Della Valle had failed 
in his researches, j'-et it was from some hope of better suc- 
cess that I solicited, through the Ambassador, permission 
to visit Pa\a rather than four or five other places which had 
strongly excited^my curiosity. But not one object remains 
at Pasa with which we can associate the idea of Cjtus^s 
tomb, or, indeed, of any other ancient monument. The 
present inhabitants do not claim that monarch as founder 
^ of their city ; in the oriental wcrks wJiich describe it, the 
name of Cyrus (living or dead) is not once mentioned ; nor 
is gard, kadah, oi any other term, ever added, either in fami- 
liar conversation or in manuscripts to the original name, 
property Pasd, though often pronounced and wntten^ after 
the Arabian manner, Basd, and more generally FasdQ^y 

('”) The Arabs express by B or F,'tfae P of foreign names ; their own alphabet not 
famishing this letter, thus Palestine becomes 'Faltslin . Pauliis, Bantus, Piriia, Firuz, _ 
&c (See p 97, and VoL I Pref "p. xix) I shall only add concerning the name ofa Bsr- 
sian city, ongmally and properly written Pas6, (with P;, that it seems unreasonable to 
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For these negative arguments some authorities have been 
ahcadj' offeiecl m this volume, ^where also are quoted two 
celebiatcd Persian authors who positively declclie (what my 
own obsenation confirmed) that Pcrsfi, not enjoying the bene- 
fit of a river, is v'atered by artificial means (See chap VIII, 
from p. 90 to 102) Such a place, therefore, cannot be Stra» ’ 
bo’s Pasargadcc, “ about or round whicli^^^ saj's he, flows the 
“liver Kinos; passing through that part of Persia called 

tllC hollow. Kotj be Knt Kt>pot TTOTaftos, bia Ti]s coiXqS KoXovfiEyrjc Tlcpirlbos piuy 
Tcpl Ilatrapyabar (Lib. XI ). 


> 

♦ 

drrivc it from nn Arahick word Bosa Uuj, signifying llie North wind, which with 
or gerd, would resemble Pasagarda, (Golitis m Alferg p 114), but I liave already 
observed that Pasa is never used with any adjunct term I am alSo unwilling to adopt 
the etymologies suggested by Salmasius,(Plin.Exerc p 84G, Tr^ 1689), and Bochart 
(Geogr Sacr Phaleg. VI 10), from the Hebrew in.) 'DIE) P&rsi-gtdud, or “7)1 DID 
Paras gad, “ A Persian Army,” or ”n)l'D*lD Parstgader, signifying an enclosed place 
or camp of the Persians , prcferniig, like Reland, any allowable derivation that can be 
found in the Persian language itself “Non placent enim etymologiaj vocum Persi- 
“caruni ex scrinone Hchrmo petitn?, si ipsa lingua Persica,” &c (Dissert VIII), 
*rroni Anaximenes and Diothiius, (quoted by Stcphaniis Byzantius m Passar gades)^ 
and from Lustnthius (ad Dionysii Pcrieg v 1009), we learn that 'PasargadeB sig- 
nified ITfpcrwr arparoirtboy, the camp, or abode of the Persian array ; being the place 
where Cvrus with Ins Persian troops defeated the Medes under Astyages In this sense 
perhaps Parsa kadah (as exphiiiicd in note 118) might signify the station of the Per- 
sians, in opposition to that spot which the Medes had occupied I cannot dismiss 
the subject of this n.ime without a notice of Tychsen s suspic’ion that the Biblical 
Elam Ch''ik oT Elj/mats, being iS his opinion the same as AiKay and ktpav (the very 
word It an signifying Persia) is nothing bnt a different name of Persepolis and 
Pasagarda, but it must be added, that by these three names he would understand 
Shushan or Susa, (O G Tychsen, de cuneatis Inscnpt Persepol pp 10, 13) His 
Elam Ir or JEii (”)'J) D^’J)), quoted from a Hebrew work, and signifying the metro- 
polis of Persia, would be, in that sense, like Parsagarda ,or Persepobs, equivalent to 
Jrlin Shahr, (Sec p 316). ^ ’ 
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IX. But this Kuros jis immediately recognised in the river 
Kur (J), latterly called Bandemir, which fertilizes the plain, 

c 

of Marvdasht, IstaJchr or Persepohs, as above described 
and to this low and extensive plain, inclosed within moun- 
tains, the epithet hollow was appropriately given by Strabo,, 
as Mr. Hoeck well observes, (Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum. 
p. 58). I may add that although the Kur and those streams 
which flow into it, do not absolutely surround or insulate 
the site of ancient Peisepolis , yet they bound it in so many 

different directions as to appear almost ciicumfluent, justi- 

« 

fying the expression ^cpipiaiy which, as we have seen, Strabo 

r 

applies to ‘the principal river. A little map, forming the- 

I 

ninth article of Plate XLVIII, exhibits those streams deli- 
neated after authorities which, though in some respects thej? 
seem to me of questionable accuracy, may be considered 
as among the best hitherto publisbed(^*^). It is chiefly 


‘ (’^)Seepp. 172,183, 307, 311, &c That this Cyrus (Corus or Conus) was the 
nver row called Bandemir, is remarked by Vossius, (Observ ad Pomp Melaj Lib. 
III. cap 8, Hagze 1G58, p 284) The says Di . Vincent, is the Cyrus or 

Karos of the nncienfs, (Nearchus, p. 413, 2iid edit.); and Rlr. Hoeck obsen'es that 
this Cyrus or Bandemir was also called the Araxcs. “ Omnium codsensu veterum 
“ Araxes est hodierniis fluvius Btndemir, &c ” — “fluvium Bendemir kfzhihas Cur 
“ dictum fufsse eundtmqiie diyersis nominibus apud v^feres,' modo Cyrum raodo Arax- 
*' tmr audivisse ” (Vet Med. et Pers Mon p 58). But the Cqtruab (< — of 
Edri'si is not, as Dr Vincent believed, “the nver Ker or /fwr,” (Nearch. p. 414), 
the first letter of Cqeruab s being essentially diJferent from the first of Kur^ , and at. 
the same time, erroneously put, in the Arabick text, for J F with only one diatntical 
point as I shall demonstrate in the course of th's section. 

I suspect them to be erroneous principally in those rivers whichdhey lead 
from the North into^Lake BaKJiteg&n by a course eastward of Per-epcdis, and there^ 
fore haye not followed them in the map of* my own route illustratmg this Volume. 
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compiled fiom De la Rocliette’s (desciibed with due praise 
in p. I 74 ), and AYahl’s, picli\ed to his.German Woik on the 

Geogiaph}^ of Asia, (Leips. I?95). I have extracted m 

% 

the same Plate (No. 10), that portion of Neibuhr’s map, 

(Voj'ages,^’ Tome II. Tab. xvn), which repiesent§ 'the,' 

Persepohtan rivers, and, in No. 11, a sketch of those streams 

failhfull}^ copied, on a reduced scale, from the Persian map * 

of Er/?5, executed in the thirteenth century, and illustrating 

a \aluable Manusciipt, the Stir al BelcMn, already desenbed 

^ 

as Ebn IIaukal’s composition, moie generally entitled 

]\Icsdlelc al Memdlck, (See Vol. 1. p. 328, 340). The ori- 
ginal map exhibits ncaily one hundred names or positions 
of places, towns, lakes and rivers. In another work I shall 
endeavour to explain it ; meanwhile, the extract here given 
sufficiently agiees ivith Niebuhr’s delineation (No. 10), m 
the site of Istakhr or Persepolis, which appears bounded 
Noilhward, Westward, and Southward, by two livers, the 
Kur and Farzadb or Fai'vdb ; while Eastward of that city 
■we do not discover any stream flowing either into the Kur 
or into the lake of Bakhtegdu ; nor could I learn, when on 
the spot, that such existed. The Persian artist represents 
Fasd assistant from any ivater although his map comprises 
eight livers, four lake?, and pait ol the Gulf.' 

Of many streams that intersect the plain of Istakhr or 

^ f 

Persepolis, twm only are named by onental wnters; th6 
others, being inconsiderable brooks or artificial drams, have 
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not been dignified with the title of rivers. We find, also, 
but two in classical geography ; the Araxes which Alexan- 
der crossed on his approach to Persepolis, and the Med us 
which falls into the Araxes, as Strabo informs us(^^). These 
seeiiiingly correspond to the rivers in our Persian map, (No. 
11), the Kur and the Farudb, for so appears in Arabick 
writings, what is properlj’^ Parudh or Parvdb, though vul- 
garly corrupted into PalwAr or Farwdr{^^^). This (probably 
Strabo^s Medus) is the little river called Peleuar” of which 
Pietro della Valle, who passed over it on a bridge, describes 
the course from North to South, (“fiumicello chiamatoPe- 
leuar,” &c. Viaggi, Lett.^xv. 1621), and it is thus mentioned 
by Ebn Haukal in the manuscript Sdr al belddn, more 
fully than in the printed translation of his work, (Orient. 
Geogr. p. 98). ‘‘And the river Farzmb issues from IFuber-- 
from a village called Farw&b; and it advances until, 
“ at the gate of IstakJir, it flows under the Khurasan flndge. 



avTt) hs l\epcranrd\Ei, rov Apa^jjv Bie/Stj (Alexander), qeZ Se o Apal^qs ek-uiv 
Ilapat^acwr, avfiGaXXEi 5’ «s uvtov o M*j5os, Ef. MrjbEtai opfirjSEts (Strab Iib. XV). 
That Alexander’s troops advancing towards Persepolis crossed the Araxes on a 
bridge, we leara from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib XVII). 


0”) The frequent change of I into t , has been already noticed , also of b into v, as la 
the modern Greek, and of p into /. These and many otlier changes of letters are 
exemplified by a variety of words in the Dictionaries Jehdngiri and Burhdn Kdtea, 
each of which, in its preface, has a section on the subject The district of Kvrbdl 
is most generally called by the peasants, Kulbdr (or Khlvdr ), and a similar transpo- 
sition of letters may be observed in numerous instances. The Parvdb or Paltcdr is 
often named from a village', near which it flows (described in nly next chapter) th^ 
River of Sivend." 
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" whence' it pioceeds until It falls into the river 
The positioji of Istahhr, as here described in the tenth ceii- 
tur3', we find confiiiiied by EdrTsi (often styled the Nubian 
Geographei) a wiitei of the twelfth ; ‘^Istakhi,’^ saj^s he “ is 
“situate on the iivei Foj'udb, and has a bridge called .the 
^‘Kliurasdn bridge’X’^). 


But the Pci Sian geographers who in* proper names some- 
times aficct the Arabian manner of substituting F or B 
foi P, licic retain the oiiginal orthogiaphy , thus says Ham-- 
D ALLA II C vxvi'ni ; “ Tlic rivci Parx^dh issues fiom a moun- 
“ tain of the villa'gc* so named, .nnd foi the gieatei part 
“vateis the tcriitory of Mai'vdasht, and falls’ into the river 
“ Kiu\ Tlic extent of its coui^e is eighteen fai&angs''(^^). 




L5-’ V‘ t5^ 3 

A Is i IT Jjij jjhAJ jij} b 3 

(MS Sitr al bcldau ) ^ Awl J 

,TIie n.mic ■\\liitli I liavc rendered //u&frA/tw, is very equivocally writteu, only one 
di.icnticid point bcin" expressed Tlic bridge here mentioned at or near fsiakbr^ 
<leriM(l Its name from the province of h/turasfin, towards which it led in aj^orth- 
Eubtini diirction , it is uau.il in Persia to denomnialc bridges and gates of cities after 
the tliitf plates to which they lead , thus the Cazerfm gate at Shir&z, &c. 

( ) j < — jIjjJ ^ _j (See the Nozhat 

al ’iliislittiL, pnnled at Home, 1592, Clim ill sect C) The Arabick text for 
< — ’ Fuivdblids t — Karuab or Cqcniab, as written by the Waronites who 
translated the work into Latin Gt ographia Nubiensis, Pans, 1619. p 124) But 
the errour proceeds from a superfluous point over the first letter, as 1 have remarked 
in p 526, note 128. 

(_s=*-V 3 y ‘—’liii ** 3^ '—^^3ji 

(MS. Nozhat al CoUib, Ch. of Rivers). Aib ^ '^3Jp 3 

2 u 
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Hafiz Abru' in his MS. Tdrikh almost literalij copies . 
this account of the Parzodh ; adding/ however, rtliat it is a 

t c 

blessed or holy stream, («— mubdrek {^^^). . 


The river Kur of F&rs” says Hamd aleah, “ rises among, 
the mountains of Kildr, in Fdrs, and having received the 
“ waters of Shaab Batdii and other small intei mediate rivers it 

t 

“flows umted with them through H«r5;.but this is a stream 

“ which does not allow its waters to settle on an 3 " particular 

“ place, until obstructed b}" bands or dikes, for the purposes of - 

“ irrigation. Of the ba7ids erected on it, tjhe first is the Band 

/ 

“ of Rdmgard^ an ancient; structure which under the Seljdkian > 
< 

“ d^mastyj having fallen to decaj', was repaired by the Ata'- 
“beg, Fakhp ad’douleh Cha'veei, who gave it the name 
“ of Fakhrisfdn. The second is the Baiid Azzadi, which few 
“works throughout the world can equal in strength and 
“beauty; by this band the territory of Upper Kiirb&l is 
“ watered. The third is that Called Band i Kossdr, by, 
“means of which the district of Lower Kwb&l is irrio-ated. 

O 

“This band also, being in a state of ruin, was repaired by. 
“the Ata^beg Cha'ieli. Haring passed through those 


C") Thus certain frees are reckoned mubdrel: i — or blessed, (ulthont any 
reference to Ihe superstit»on noticed in Vol I p 313, .159); such as the 

orolive, and the AflAAZ (ik^) or Khaima (U*-), the date or palm tree 
But some Nluliammedan tradition re^pettins the Angel Gahnel seems fo have conse- 
crated the olive ; ami the date is said to flourish only in the regions of /s/em, the land 
oflme believers i^Sce MS. Nozhat al Colub. Ch. of Trees;. 

f 

t 

f 
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“ territories, the river Kiir flows into Lake Balhtegdn, after 
a course of onehunclred and thiiteen farsangs”(^^). Some 
obserxationsaie below offered on this passage arrd on Ha'eiz' 
'Abru'’s account of the Isahr Kiir or river 

Man^'- Antiquaries and Geographers are much per;, 
ple\ed b}' the \aiiety of ancient names which they think 


l_)h* i— Ljhj\ j <-j\ ^ 

lijj j 1) J lJ^ ^ J 

^j\j} liAAjj AjLuiLju >^-s> Aj\ ejLaj jy ^Xkj b Jlj^ 

tiy (jbb5^ I»jA» Ij A-w lt-uol)^ 

Sjj j*b } dji ^Jii3 ^b! 

j ASi.>Jw« 4 _j1 \j JbjS" J 1*^ C-^jUwC (j\ JJU 

ujbljl j»ii dy <ll*b juo ^ i Jbj^ ^bai jJl» 

L--^^ ->l<» cj^' cj’ oi^ Jsk- 

iUS Nuz/iat ul Co/di (Cli ofUners) «Xib eil^Jou j 

0”) Hamdallah stjlos tins llie Kur of Pars, as Ibcre is another and greater rivet 
jiained Kin, ^or C>rus), wliicli Hows from the borders of Armenia and falls into the 
Caspian sea He describes hilar (or Gtldr ) in Ins Welflh chapter, as a considerable* 
Aillane of Piirs , and it seems belonging to the same territory as Kavaid or Gatard 
(•:;/) a small toun. Ata'beg Ch a'veli flourished about tlie middle of the twelfth 
tentury Tlie^fiirnrf Azzaui is the Sand En^t , already described as tlie work of 
Azzad AD DOULEH, (p 181, 18D) One Copy of the AWiflt o/ C 0///6 (in cliap^XlI), 
informs ns tliat Kin'bdl Ulid and Stjli, Upper and Xower, are situate on the two sides 
of the river /fur; Ulta dcri\ing''its water by means of the Bund Emir, znd,SiJli by 
means of the Band i Kessdr Ha'fiz Abbu' who borrows much of Ins account 
from Hamdallah, divides Kurhal into upper ( Bdlain and lower, (Z(rin 

upper being watfwed by the ^antZ of Azzad AD douleh , the lower 
by that wind* atabeg Ch a'veli repaired, the Band* /fessifr, above raentionedj 
1 hrough inadverleiuy I omitted to remark that it is this w'ork which causes the water 
to fall seventeen or eighteen feet at the bridge of Gdwakdn, as noticed in p ITOj See 
also III p. 181 a quotation from Hafiz Abrb' respecting the name Bandemir. 
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applicable to the rivei s of Persepolis ; I shall not here pre- 

f 

tend to remove difficulties which have baffled such men as 

( r 

Salmasius and V'^ossius, although they assume the licence of 

correcting errours, real or imaginary, m Strabo, Ptolemj^ and 

other writers. Even D’Anville has not been able to satisfy 

ffiimself perfectly on this subject ; he allows that the Bande- 

mir is the Araxes, hut the Medus he inclines to believe the 

'Kur. Now we know that the Kur is the Baiidemir, and 

receives a smaller stream (the Parzvdb or Palwdr) as the 

Araxes, according to Strabo, received the Medus. We 

must therefore regard the Bandemir, Kiir, and Araxes as- 

one river; but D’Anville cannot reconcile this with the 

Kuros of Pasargadae, which he wishes to place at Paso, or 

Fasd, (Geogr Anc.) His difficulties would have vanished 

had he supposed the identity of Pasargadse and Persepolis. 

I am aware that against an absolute identity some passages 

of Strabo and Arnan may be opposed; they indicate a 

< 

difference; but so slight that Salmasius who quotes one, 
immediately infers from it the necessary proximity of Pa- 
sargadae to Persepohs(^^^) , and Mr. Hoeck has most inge- 


(i38j Strabo (Lib. XV) informs usUb.it Alexander having burnt tbe palace of Per- 
sepolis tcf d\enge the Greeks immedialeh after went to Pasargadm — Eeen-pjjore 8e o 
AXe^av pos ra ev ITEpiratToXEt ftairiXiia — eit eis TJaa-apyaSas tjke . On ibis ‘'almasiiis 
remarks, “Non longe itaque Pdsarjjddas a Persepob sitas fuisse oportet ” tPlin. 
Exercit p 84G, Traj ad Rben 16 9). Tbe same inference mav be drawn from a . 
passage of Arnan, (quoted in note 122, p 320'i, and another (in p 321), also one from 
bi' sixth boolc, (ch 30), where he says that Alexander liaving \nsited the Tomb of 
Cyrus‘S at Pasargadm, returned to the Palace wbrnh he had destroyed, and which 


C 
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nioiisl}’- maintained an opinion that these -were the names of 

/ • ' 

plaees, so near as to be, in fact, paits of the same city ; yet ' 

^ • 

sufficiently distinct to justify a difference of denomination. 

He notices the great extent of Eastern capitals, and remarks 
that although belonging to one city, the palace whiclr Alex- 
ander burned may have been at no inconsiderable distaju^e 

fiom the Tomb of Cyius, he obsQives (aftei the leained 

• ^ 

ITccicn) that the ancients ahva 3 's connect the names of Per- 
scpolis and Pasaigadm in such a mannei as pi oves a vicinity; 
that PasaigadcC owed its oiigin (like many other cities of the 
East) to a camp (SrparoTredoj-, Step(i Byzant in Passaigaidae) 
which remained on the spot wdie'ie Cyrus wnt(i his Persians 
conquered Astyages the Mede, until from successive fortifi- 
cations It assumed the appearance of a castfe, especially that ’ ‘ 
part w'heiein theMonaich himself lesided, and w'as entomb- 
ed. Although It soon became a city, this place was still called 
the Persian camp , a name w'hich pieseived the memory of 

n * 

, an inportant victory, and of the foundation of the Persian 3 
Monarch 3 \ But Mr. Hoeck does not ascribe to Cyrus that 
palace of which the lemains have been entitled Chehl mmdr 
01 Takkt i Jemslitd, and a city adjoining ; these he regards as 
an amplification of Pasargadae, tnade by Parius the son of 
Hyslaspes , and these constitute, says he, Avhat the Greeks la 

Dioclorir^ Stn»bo, Curtins, Plutarch and otlibrs agree m placing at Persepolisy, 
Ei''&£r Se es ra (iaaiKeia t]ci twi Uepaaiy These words would be very obscure, as Mr. 
Hoeck remarks, (Vet Med et Pers Monura p. OS'), if the place did not^belong^toi 
the same city m which Alexander then resided, ' 
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f 

a stricter sense, denominated Persepolis. Both this and 
Pasargadae were situate on the river Kur or Bandemk', (called 
by the ancient 'writers Cyrus and Ara^es), Pasargadae lying 
Eastward, Persepolis Westward; (See “ Vetens Mediae et 
Persiae Monuinenta,’" pp. 5.9, 63, 6o, 67). 

The valuable work just quoted must be itself consulted 
' by those who desire to examine Mr. Hoeck’s arguments ; 
most of which, m myjudgment, seem irrefragable. I have 
here but superficially exhibited the general result of his 
discussion on this subject, and through him, ..of Mr Heereii’s 
opinion. , 

I ^ , 

X. However Antiquaries and 'Geographers have thought 
differentJy respecting the site of Pasargadae, they agree, it 
may be almost said unanimously, m regai ding numerous 
monuments visibleo n the plain of Mandasht or hlakhr, and 
^ among the adjacent mountains, as vectiges of Persepolis(^^^). 
Intelligent travellers have pronounced that ample, fertile 
and beautiful plain, with its abundant supplies of excellent 


I doubt ^helfaer the late Professor Tychsen of Rostocb, made any converts to 
bis opiniou, that Susd, Pasareadje and Persepolis were the same, (‘^ee his work quo- 
ted in p 325'; PasS or Foad has been most geiietallv supposed Pasargadze , but 
Vossiiis would place this ancient city dt .SAirrfz, (Ohs ad Melam Lib III c 7), and 
Kaempfer (Amosnit. £xot. p 8G5), at Pul t Fasd, a spot which I have already notited 
from ray o«n obserxation, (See p 6G), as not presenting one xcslige of antiquity 
Moren appears to have conversed with some anonymous trav'ellcr who had visited 
Clieliil minor, and from his account would suppose it different from Persepolis. 
(Grand Dictionaire Histonque, in Persepolis), 
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\\ ater, to be most happily adapted for the situation of a \ 
magnificent capital(‘‘“’) ; and m ilarrow chasms, between . 
steep rocks of tliose mountains that Northward and West- 
waid foim an admirable barrier to this plain, their imagina- 
tion has dlsco^eled the passes fortified by Anobaizanes 
against the approach of Alexander from Susiana(^^^)., The 


(’*“) “ Quclln grnn pianura die ben si vedc esserc stalo s.to al proposito,” &c. ^ 

(P della Valle, Lett XV, 1G21). Chardin sajs that the site of Persepolis is imme- 
diately recognised from the destriptioiis given by Arrian, Cnrtius and Diodorus, that 
the plain, watered by a thousand streams besides tbe Araves^, and Pulouar, abounds 
III till fattest latlle, the best uiiies, and handsomest horses of Persia, it is, be declares, , 
one of the finest plains, “uiic des plus belles qii’dn piiisse voir.” (Tome IX p'4ft, Rouen, 

1723) Pner mentions this “ULallhy jilaiii ttoreil with aM cq,tlel, corn and wild 
“ foul, b> till plentiful afflux of ualcr,” — “uhereby it might be a fitsituation forthe 
“mighty Pcrsepolis, ns it now is for store of country towns, besides whole armies of 
“i\om(7d«s or waudcriiig shepherds,” &c (Trav p 253). Tlie plain oi Marvdaskt ' 
was said to contain eight hundred and eighty villages, in the time of Le Bvun (1704), 
who describes it as extending nearly forty leagues from North West to South East, 
(Voyages, p 201, Amst 1718); while Chardin allows only eighteen or nineteen 
leagues to wh.it he styles, “ la belle planic dePersepolis ’’(Tome IX, p 48), and that 
part whiili the city actually occupied, according to tradition, is a plain of seven far- 
saiigs (about twenty fne miles) in length and three farsangs in width, as Kaempfer . ^ 
relates, (Amcen Exot. p 298) 

•> 

(”') Diod Sic lib xvn Arrian in Curt v &c. Chardin deSenbes the d^hz 
between steep and lofty mountains, passes about one hundred and fifty paces long 
and so narrow in some places as stareely to admit three horses advancing abreast, yet 
by these, a\ enucs, says be, Alexander must have approached Persepohs. On the 
lofty projecting rocks that naturally defeud tins plain towaVds the West, were cer- 
tainly stationed the Persiau advanced guards who opposed Alexander;. “C’etoit 
•' iiifaillibicmeut sur ces hautes buttes qu’ etoient posez les Corps de Garde avancez 
“de Persepohs,” A-c (Tome IX, p 42, 49, Rouen, J 723). "Two mountaius,” says 
Dr Fryer, speaking of theplain, "shut up this happy campaign so as if nature had 
" taken special care of its security — so it is not unlikely that these were the strong- 
s " holds Artibazaues defended against Alexander,” (Trav p 253). In bis map (p, 

230) he places these strongholds, the "Pylae Peraicm," about tyventy juHes from i 
Persepohs, ' 
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last of those “Pj^lae” or Str eights where the Persians resisted 
Alexander, I am inclined to place fifteen or sixteen miles 
fiom the Takhl, or about half waj^ between this ruined edifice 
find Mam, the chief town or village in the district of R6j?i- 
gard(^'^^) Having overcome the difficulties of this pass, and 
entered the plain, it is probable that Alexander, as we learn 
from the Ambrosian “Xtinerar^^^’ proceeded without further 

f 

opposition to Persepohs, where he seized on the treasures 
of C 3 WUS and of Xerxes, deposited theieas m a place of 
perfect security, and burned the Royal Palace(^^^). 

c ' ‘ 

At what time, a city wac founded here, can onlj’- be con- 
jectured ; liut we maj^ believe that the plain of Istakhr, from 
many natural advantages ivhicli it offered above other silu- 


0”) M/iln pronounced as Maw-yeai or Moyeen would be iu English) is 

described by Haudallah as a small city (shalirek i — yf-i) in the midst of a 
mountainous region , Della Valle styles it “ uua ^^lla grossa, ' (Lett w lG21),and 
Chardiu says that it is “un gros bourg,” of three hundred houses, (Tome IX. p 42). 
The name, lie tliinks, si^n fie-s “ fi^h deriving it, probably, from main or 

mdhyin but spelt as abo%e, after H amdallah in his Persian Geography, 

(Ch liii) it cannot have any reference to these words. 

C 

yU3) « Cjesis denlqiie obstmatloribus fugatisve, ultra inoffensus transit Persepolim, 
“Ac Cyri deniqueatqae Xersu illic,rCeu si tutius sitis, thesauns potitur— regia igni 
“abolita,’ cAc. Seethe ‘ Itineranum 'Mexaiidri,’ (Sect G7 published by Or \n- 
gelo Maio, in 1817, from a Manuscript of the Ambrosian Library at Milan Ihe 
anonymous author seems to have flourished in the fourth century, 1 must ohsene 
that the Persian capital is not named in any other passage throughout the Itinerary; 
and from the learned editoi’s" note it appears that what he has reiidired '‘PvTsepohm,” 
IS, m the M^i- expressed by pde , this, from the d, I should have regarded as an alibre-^ 
Tiation PasargadcE, still supposins it to signify Persepolis or a place so near, that 
both might be easily confounded uhder either denomination. 
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ations, must have been in the earliest ages a favouiite place 
ofiesidencp. I wouhd suppo*se that It was the peculiar seat 
of those illustrious families, the Pasargadans ox Perseidans, 
from vhom C 3 TUS Avas descended m the paternal line(^'^) ; 
and that, like them, it derived the name of Pd?'s (saBse- 
quentl}’’ extended over a whole province of which it ivas^^the 
very heart, and rendered Persis by classick writers) from 
an ancient pcisonage whom the Greeks, throu’gh a cloud of 
fable, recognise m their Perses or Perseus To this 
plain of Purs, (since called from different portions, the plain 
of Marodasht, Isfakhr or Kurbdl), Xenophon, in my opin- 
ion, alludes by the expiession m rijptraj, (though seemingly 

♦ 


4^ 


('**) Tlirouiili the Achremenidafis Herodotus snys, of the Persian tribes, rovreuy 
Uacapyabai tici npioToi, £)’ roiffi 6 e tbntttcn cv^EV ot /SaaiXeec oi'IItptTcr- 

Sai ytyoi aat (III) I 12o) “The Prtsargadoe are most noble, from a branch of 
“tliein, the Ailiciiiasmdn:, arc descended the Perseidan kmijs ” Of tins Persetdan 
faimh was C.inibsses, " King of the Persians,’ (Uepawr l3a<nKtvs)&ud father of Cyrus, 
as wc learn from Xcnojihon, (C^rop^lib I). 

» 

('“) ill a Persian MS already quoted, (p 317) the pedigree of Pa'rs son of 

Pahlav (yb^) lias been traced up to Noah Xenophon infomis us that Cumbyses 
(Cyrus’s fallier) was of the Perseidan race, so denominated after Perseus, — ’o ht Ka^- 
fivees ov-os TD)' Ucpireibuy ynovs t]’’, oi bt Tltpaeibai otto lIrptrftiJS cXijifojrai (Cyrop. 
lib I, p 2, Basil 1672) Actording to Herodotus (lib vii, GI) Perseps was the son 
of Jupiter and Danae, and bad, by Andromeda daughter of^Belus, a son called 
Perses, from whom the Persians derived their name But the mother of Perses was 
Medea, as Stiplianus Byzantius relates (in ITtpcai), it was before his arrival in Greece, 
tliat Perseus had by Andromeda this Perses from whom the kings of the Persians are 
said to be descended, as we repd in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, (lib ii, p 77, edit. 
Coiiimel 1690), and who by some is supposed to have iniented arrows, “sagittas, 
“ Persen Persci filium iDvenisse dicunt,” (Plin Nat vrr jsm npnnnnc 

the Persians Jeamed to use with preeminent destenty. 
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more personal than local) when he relates that Camb^^ses 

* ( 

having set out from Ins mansion ti]s oinai) w_jth Cyrus,. 

' < < 

accompameclrhim to the borders of Pcrsis ; whence, after a 
mutual embrace, Cyius proceeded “to the Medes” or into 
Media, and his father returned “to the Persians” 
^.^yiierever the same form of expression is used by Ctesias 
(and It frequently occurs when he mentions the sepulture of 

f * 

royal Persians) I would undeistand an allusion, not to the 
province of Persis, or to its inhabitants generally, but in a 
particular manner to Pars, Pars a gar da, ox Pcisepohs(^^’^). 

< 

That the illustrious Pgrsagardans or Achsemenidans, and 
perhaps some chiefs of other tribes occupying, long before 
Cyrus, the gr,eat Persepolitan plain, resided there in dwel- 
lings more substantial and commodious than the huts or 
tents of those husbandmen and shepherds over whom they 


Cyr. IF. 1. Concerning tins expression sec the opinions of different comraen- 

4ators in the notes toiEiian’s " Vana Historia," Gronovius’s edition, (lib. I c 31). 

Stheff'er acknowledges that lie does not comprehend it, and suspects a chasm Kuhn 

says “Atficum est pro lU'po-ais " Vulteius Iransla cs it “ ni Persiam ” Gesner and 

others prefer “ in Persia ” Some “ in Persidem," winch Penzonius seems to approve, 

&c I have no doubt that iElian, in the chapter above indicated,' alludi s to the 

plain of Persepolis , as in that which immediately follows, containing an^inecilote of 

Artaxerxes and<i Persi.m who offered to that monarch the only gift he could bestow, 

( 

some water just taken up with both Ins hands from the river Kuros, the Kur or mo- 
dern iSflin/emir In the same sense I would read Justin’s " in Persis," (Lib I c. 5). 

See the Fragments of Ctesias’s Persian Historj, (Sect 9, 13, 19, 43, 44, Ac ) 
On other occasionsJie uses Persis; distinguishing, as 1 imagine, between the province 
and the capital , more' partmularlj in the thirteenth section. * 
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ruled, seems not improbable ; but until lie had ameliorated 

• 

their condition (m tl*e sixth century 'before Chnst) that they 

could have boasted of any stately or considerable edifice, a 

\ 

palace, temple or castle, does not appear on the authonty of 
Greek or Roman writers. Nor do their works, if I have 
lightly searched them, affoid more than one passage whereiii 
Peisepolis IS, unequivocally, named as a city existing before 
the establishment of Cj^rus’s gieat Empire(^’*®). 

XL Y ct many learned men, partly adoptirig the Eastern 
liadilions, assigq Perscpolis, or at least the edifice now called 
JcmsiiEd’s Throne, to an age much eailter than that m 
Vr’hicli Cyrus flounshed. Some who have offered opinions 
on the oiigiii of that stupendous monuineiit,»we can scarcely 
believe serious(^‘*^) ; and otheis seem extravagant when 


Tins solil.irv instance (from the first book of Justin, chap G), shall be more 
partanlarly quoted in my ne\t section The united testimonies of Herodotus (I 71), 
Xenophon (C}r J II VII), Plato (dc Legib III), Arrian (V), Maximus Tynus (Diss. 
XIV), mid others, represent those tribes that inhabited Persis before the time^of Cyrus, 
as living in a most abstemious and frugal manner, derning their scanty subsistence from 
agricultural labour, or from flocks and herds which some of the families drove to pas- 
ture III diflcpcnt places, and guarded from depredation They wore irowsers and upper 
garuients.rudeh made of skins, aud existed without luxunes or even comforts; (jjv cure 
aflpof ovTE ayaSov ovbsr, Herodot 1 71), Ihey'scartely knewihe use of horses, says 
Xenophon tCyr 1), and passed their lives m toil and want, being, as he styles them 
(lin VII) icasoQnararoi Arrian also notices their poverty, and compares their laws 
and customs with those of the austere LacedsBmoiiiaus, (lib V) 


(“’) A German author named “ Witte,” ascribes the magnificent objects visible at 
^Persepolis, to an eruption of the earth ! and another, “ De Roescli," considers them 
as the work of Lamech, whose exploits during the Trojan war are exhibited in the 
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they undertake to estimate its' antiquity. In the seven- 

f 

teenth century ChardinJ as already quoted (p. 241), vaguely 
pronounced it “about four thousand years'’ old , but to these 
seveial hundreds are added by Bailly, aftei an astronomical 
calctifation, and bj’’ D’HancaivilIe after him, both regarding 
the edifice as a work of Jemshi^d, whose reign they date 

fiom the year three thousand two hundred and nine befoie 

< 

Chnst(^^°). Sir William Jones does not deny the probabi- 
lity that it was erected m the time of Jemshi'o ; placing 
this monarch, however, only eight hundred yeais before our 
era(^^^) ; and even IVl. de Samte Croix supposes it to have 
been constructed long befoie Cyrus, although he holds the 
Arabian and Persian records m supreme contempt(^^^). 


sculptures. By Tioy, however, he understands Persia , Media By Europe, and Assy- 
na by Asia , so that the Trojan war is not what we have hitherto fancied , but a war 
between the Medes and Persians ; and the inscnplions record a series of kings from 
■Cain to Lamech ' Por the knowledge of these authors I am indebted to Mr Hoeck.. 
(See hi3 “ Vet Med et P^rs Monum ” p. 12). 

(’“) See Bailly’s “Hist de PAstron Anc " p 354, and Supplement (p 115), to 

Recherchessurles Arts de la Grfece.” Tome II of D’Hancarville, whose opinion on 
(this subject has been more fully quoted in p 247. 

(‘■''' Discourse on the Persians, Asiat Res. Vol 11 p 55, (Lond*. 1801, oct). 
Short Hist, of Persia prefixed to the Life of Nader Shah, Lond 1783, p \ii 

(‘®’) Hetthinks it probable that as the Greeks only f equented Babjlon, Susa, and 
Ecbatana, before the time of Alexander, they knew but litile concerning Persepohs 
until “ the (partial) burning of its palace, built long before Cyrus,” — “ I’lncendie de 
son palais bati longteraps avant Cyrus." (Exam Crit .des Histor d’ Alexandre, p. 
G78, 2de edit. 1804) The ruins of this palace he recognises in the Throne of Jem- 
shi'd, or •‘'Hall of Forty Columns,” (p. 312); and his opinion of the Araluan and 
Persian historians, their “ erreurs, fables, inepties," — “ mensonges et absurditfes,’ is 
declared in p. 173, 170, &c. 
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i. » 

But we may believe that some of the Easterji writers 
only mean to declane its antiquity incalculable, when they 
alti ibute the Persepohtan edifice to spirits that existed befoie 
the cieation of man ; and its sculptured figures almost ani- 
mated, vhen they pronounce them to have once bceYi the 

living inhabitants miiaculously petrified by a sudden tians- 

* • *» 

formation. Accoiding to one tiadition noticed by D’Her-- 
bel6t (Bibholh. Orient in Estekhar)^ the Penes or Fairies 
elected Persepohs under the reign of JAn hen JAn, long 
bcfoic the tune of Adam; and JstakJir/* saj-’s Abu'l'feda, 
“ IS one of the piost ancient cities in Persia, and was form- 
“eily the royal residence; it contains the vestiges of build- 
“ mgs so stupendous that, like Tadmor and Baalheky they 
“ aie said to be the work of supernatural beangs”(^*^). 

• 

Fioin another wiiter we learn that “ the people oflstaUir, 
“ having been very wicked, the Almighty turned them into 
“ stone , and even now,^’ adds he, “ we may behold there 
“ the forms of women reposing with their husbands ; of 
“ butchers cutting meat into pieces ; of infants in their cra- 

J j^iiJ JUj U JX* ^^1 Ifil Jlij <UJ>ka 

See the Geograplmul Fragments of Abolfkda, published m Arabick with a Greek 
translation, at Vienna, 18(17, p 270, and, without any translation, ("Ahulfedse Ta- 
“ hulrc qiAcdam GeographiL'c," &c )by Rmck, (Lips, 1791), p 18. The account of 
, litakhr seems borrowed from EbN Haukal, (Orient. Geogr. p. 129), to whom 
Abu’lfeda acknowledges frequent obligations. ,, 
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“dies; of bread in orens, and' of many other things, all 

r 

“ become marble(^^). 

r f 

( 

But less marvellous accounts of this place are found in 

Oriental Manuscripts, some of which I shall proceed to 

quote, observing, as far as their respective dates can be 
^ ^ - * 
ascertained, a chronological- order. 


In the TTork of Ebx Aastii, (already noticed, page 312), 
describing those victories which, about the middle of the 
seventh century, rendered Persia tributary to the Arabian 
Khahfali, we read that Yezdegeed, la‘^t sovereign of 

the Sassanian famil 3 *), dreading the enem^-’s approach, fled 
from IstaRhr into Kirmdn, where he took shelter with He- 
za'rmaed one of those petty kings who appear to 

have been at this time very numerous throughout the em- 
pire. Another of those kings (^:sr y ^.5^) named Shae- 


. - 




A.'. 


r Jl? 


^ J r-) 














U 


A>*\ J ^ J . 1^ * £ « JU jbw-t ^ iL? t ^ 

Tiiis pa:idge L exlnicled fniin the Shejrtt Al Musfafen a very 

rare work in the collection of Sir Cfa<irle5 W. R Bonshtf^n, who obii£iu_'l\ allowed 
me to peruse it, 'nth others of hL- valuable Manuscnpts It is a larse Volume, of 
beti^een eight and D'he hundred gases, containing a genealogical hi^'orv of man from 
Adam, through Noah, the Patnarths, Prophets ancient Kings, Christ. Mohammed, the 
Khalifdh^, dod Moghul SOI. ereign> of India, to the fameofMuHAMMED Sha h, whea 
the work was comp leil, H. 1140, of ourew 1727', by Ja v ^^C'jajimed 

Takki al Hus-eim At, Cadfp , JU ..U. oj— ) from 

one hundred and thirty diifereni authors. The latter pail compiiics a geographical 
account of vatious countnes. 
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REG (i— or SiiA^HEK (tiSCbli,), was appointed govemoF of 
IsialJir, which with tj^c neighbouring.places fuinished boops 
to 'the number of one hundred and twenty thousand men ; 
these he embodied, resolving to defend a city so generally 
reckoned the boast of Peisia \j 

that the nalional gloiy would be implicated m its tall. A 
battle ensued, the Aiabs under Abu' Mu'sa jjI) proved 

A 

victorious, Sii'MiREG was slam, and the peeple of Js^a/£/w’' 

paid two hundicd thousand dnhems or direm, pieces 

of silvci com) to obtain a lespite from the piesence of their 

foes They did not, however, enjoy it long; Abdallah 

• •% 

BEN Aamer (^l* ^j} iSilljoLs) led his troops into Pars; and 
fought wnlh the Peisians, wdio were commanded Ma^hek 
( i_ 5 abl.) son of their late governor SHAHREG,.m the plain of 
Istahhr jS) from the dawm of day until the time of 

meiidiau piayer, Ma'hck fled, and after many obstinate 
battles the city was taken by stoim; all the armed men 
found in it weie slam, and considerable pillage obtained ; 
but it appears that Ma'hek was reinstated there by the 
Aiabian general who proceeded to new conquests vol Khu- 
rasan. So far from Ebn Aasim of Khfah. 


Tabrt, who flourished m the ninth century and died early 
in the tenth, informs us that king Solomon occasionally left 
the “ Holy House” or Jerusalem, to visit ‘^Tabnstdn and 
^^Gtivhan^ (orHyrrama), and sometimes resided at Istakhr of 
Pars , and m these places the vestiges of his palaces yet 
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“ rcmain’X^^®). I have here quoted the Persian translation of 
Tabiu^s great Chronicle; but a fragment of the original Ara- 
bick enables me to add that Tatakhr was the scat of Minu - 
rAir.iiRi and other ancient kings; and that several centuries 

r 

after Solomon, king Gusiitasp deposited the Zend, or 
^,acrcd volume whicli ZnimusirT (Zoroaster) had brought to 
him ; “in a place at Jh^akhr called Dcr7iehibhf’{^^^). Yet the 
grand-daughter of Gusiitasp, Queen IIuma'ni or 

rather Hum a'i is said to have built the city of 7.9- 

iakhr On the death of Ardasiii'r, (also 

surnamed Bauman), wlia was both her father and liusband, 

t 

she had “exposed her infant in an ark or box, with many 
“ valuable jewels, on the river 7fwr m the territory of Ibtakhr, 

y y\ To many ruined wlriiclurcs indifTcrent p.irls of Per«ia, 

tins JcMiffli riionartir« name is stningcl/ atljclied. 1 hliall Iia ve otc.ision lo notiec 
come bcHirJeH those menlioned in j) 2S, 41, 45, &t, 

(^^^’) d Jlij valuable MS from wliicb I 

liave extracted tins passage is preserved in the lintisli Museum (CoMon. Lib Viti'II, 
A. IV;. It contains tlic Heeoiid Volume, or about one fourth part of TAimi’s ori- 
ginal Arabiek work ; and lias been more fully described in rnj account of some M.SS, 
belonging to our great national library, (.Sec the “Oriental Collections,’' Vol. II. p. 
305) On the autliorily of a Persian M.S. hereafter quoted (\hc Zan al AUih6r), 
I have \yTittcn Dcrnehisht for a name which in Ta inti’s fragment appears (though 
indistinctly) like Dersmt and which Hyde (after an Arabian antlioi, 

Bon DARi) cxprcsstB b> (Hist. Relig Vet. Pers p.:H4 Ox 17oO). 

Most of the Persian projicr names are inaccurately written in the Fragment, this, 
however, we may regard as a literary curiosity in Europe’; for even among the Asia- 
licks It is doubtful whether a perfect copy of Tajiui’s Arabick Chronicle could b- 
procured at any price. A fragment svas found among Archbishop Lauds MsS, by 
Ockley , (Hist, of the 'Saracens, Vol. Il.Introd.p. xxxiii.) 
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Persian army(^^); and among these are enumerated “seventy 
“ principal men of fstakhr, led by the valiant Farha'd, who 
“ in battle was like a ponderous iron hammer, ’*or the knocker 
with which strangers announce their arrival at the outes 
gate of a mansion(^^®). This passage, it must be acknow- 
ledged, does not occur in every cop}" of the Shahndmeki 
and another, which soon follows, I have found but in one; 

the best, however, of my collection. It describes among 

• 

what may perhaps be styled the armorial bearings of Cai 
Kiiusrau’s generals, that device representing the head of a 
wild bull or buffalo,* which distinguished 

“ the banner of Farha'd (above-named) the chosen hero of 
“ Immediately before the line beginning thus^ 




('") Ma^ wc snpposc tins defter (^u) or list of Cyrus’s generals, to have been 
preserved among those rojal diphthertB (ee rav jSactXietuv Si^Sepuy) the ancient re- 
cords probablj written on parchment, which Ctesias inspected during a residence of 
manj jears at the Persian court, %s we learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib 11)? In 
• one copy of Pi kdausi's work, the Princes and generals whose names were registered 
on ibis occasion bj Cj rus, amounted to eight hundred and si\ty one , each command- 
ing a numerous bod) of soldiers ’ 




The last line would more obviousl) compare Fahha'd to a " Steel anvil, ’ but as thu 
rather receives than gives blows, I have adopted the second meaning -allowed to , 
tttidan in the Jehangiri and other Manuscript Dictionaries. 

1 . 2 .— > Yet on one occasion (when however the name 

of Islakhr I's not mentioned) Farha'd bears on his banner the figure of an ahu, a 
•faw nor antelope Had any Orientalist of M DHan- 

cari’ille s acquaintance communicated to him ihe^first line above quoted, w8 might, ^ 

2 z 
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in five copies, and alluding to a fortress, my 

best manuscript has a distich not found m the otheP four ; 

J ^ <0 

at Istakhr was a celebrated fortress, rich as a mine in jew- 
“ els and various treasures C and here were lodged G'iRs^i''^ 
0^/) and Jehex the bi other and son of Apha- 
sia's besides nian 3 ' females of that monarch’s fami- 

}y, vhom Cai Khusrau, after a series of victories, had sent 
from Turhii or Scythia. We now pass to the history 
of Da'ra' or Darius, whose Persian dominions haiing 
been invaded b 3 ’^ Sekaxdlr {jSjLS) or Alexander, “ such 
“numerous arraies went forth from /ird/^7i7’'tbat their lances 
“ obstructed the wind in its progress”(^^°). After battles and 
other transactions we read that Da'ra' “ marched from Jah~ 
rum (a town noticed in p. lOP) to Istakhr,'* which is again 
descnbed as '“-the pride and glory of illustrious Persians/’ 

^ jjj - 

and (about fifty lines after) that he led forth 

immeose bodies of troops from Istakhr ; but these vere de- 


r 

perhaps, have seen it adduced in support of his fanciful system respecting the Per- 
sepohtan ox or bull (“ Recherches/’ &c Tome 11. Sup^lem ), and this ingenious an- 
tiquary might haie'cndeaioured to explaiu the incongruity between Farha'd’s ban- 
ners, by assigning the bull to Istakhr as a city, the antelope to Farha'd himself. 

t 

c\j ij: 1 j} jl ' jb— s J' >’ ( ) - 

For the first word ( beraftend^) one copy reads btraterd brought from ^ 

“ Istakhr such a uumerous army," Ac. 
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fcated, and the triumphant ‘^Alexander entered IstakJir of 

♦ ^ 

Pdi's, tly 3 roj^al erbwn, the glory of that country/^ 

• • 

"We lea in next that the hlacedonian hero, m his turn, led 
foith a mighty army fiom Istakhi ; and that on the death of 
Darius he invited the p{t^hidah luidn" “•ttips^e 

“ wliose faces Avere veiled,” the pringesscs of Darius’s family^ 
to lemovc from Ibfalidn where they had taken refuge, and 
become his guests nllstaklir, ^ <jju) He himself 

had aimed from Kinndn at htakhv, and in this city placed 
on his head the*in\perial ciown,\ 


here also, according to one cop 3 % Ru'shang oi Roxana, the- 
daughter of Daiiusdiaving arrived 

became the wife of Alexander. Firdausi devotes iDuta few 
distichs to the account of those kings wlio reigned during an 
interval offi\e hundred years, between Alexander and A^tax- 
arcs or Ardasiii'r the’son of Ba'bek. Yet in this portion 
of his woik we find Istakhr mentioned] for it appears that 
Ba'bek resided theie as governor, by appointment of Ar- 
dava'n .1 Bozurg (i_^ Artabanus the Great, last 

nionaith of the Arsacidan d^masty (^1 aj) ; 

Ave have already seeh how Tabri connects BA^BEK’and his 
Avaihke son Ardashi’r Avith the temtory and city of Istakhr; 
in like manner Fir’dausi often introduces its name into the' 
lustor^', not only of Ardashi'r, but of those kings descend- 
ed fiom him and entitled Sdsanidn,^! Sassamdee, after Ais aus- 



c 
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cestor Sa^saV (^^LU). Thus,^ early in the fourth century, 

^ f 

Sha'pu'e the second, (cj At “ made htakhr 

‘"his royal dwelling place/' though ive read that he occasion- 
fUlly visited Ctesiphon, ivheie many succeeding monarchs of 

f 

his race appear to have principally resided . htakhr is again 
tdescribed, under Sha''pu'r's reign, as the glor}*^ of Persia; and 
in that city was the court of Yezdegeei) the first, to which 
his son Bahea'm, styled Gc'r, {jS ^yX) proceeded from 
Arabia where he had been educated, ^ U 

and after a grand hunting party Bahra'm having bestowed 
money on his attendants, returned to Istakhr v here he placed 
the imperial crown upon his head. 

and m a former part of this woik (VoL I, p. 136) Firdausi’s 

c 

words have been quoted, relating Bahra'm's journej' from 
Media to Persepolis. I'lere also, earl}^ in the fifth century, 
“ Koba''d an illustrious prince, ascended the throne, and 
“ crowned himself with the kuldh or cap of supreme great- 
“ness; he then proceeded to Tehfun (or Ctesiphon) from 
“ Istakhr^ a city in which the nobles gloried.’’ 

j} yu ij \jfjy ^ y 

In the course of his reign Istakhr is again mentioned, but 

without any circumstance requiring particular notice. Near 

/ 

the close of the sixth century w^e find king Horwuz (;v*)’ 
“ passing two months of ever3’' 3'ear at Istakhr when the dark< 
nicrhU; wove shortest : for of that niace the air was so cool 
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“ and pure that he could not pi evail on himself to leave 

Earl}^ in the seventh'century Khuseau surnamed Parvi^z 

• • 

ji^aL), and b}" our historians, denominated* “ Chosi oes,'-’ 

bestou cd the government of Istahhr on one of his chiefs ; in 

some copies the name is here written Istarakh, (See p. 

310, note 106) ; and this place is finally mentioned by 

D \usi when he relates that a “ choseq ca\aher from the city 

“ ol JstakhrJ j excited the Persians to 

depose a king vhose misconduct, though he reigned little 

more than seven uceks, had disgusted all his subjects 

* ^ 

• ^ 

Next to Firdausi’s Sli^JindmaJun my list of manuscripts 

% 

that mention IsfaUir, or the “ Hall of a thousand columns,” 




«\jw) jjtxA st* jo j t (U (’^^^) 

Such IS llic test in four Mbb , but a fifth reads " three” months for " two," and adds 
some hues \\ Inch the other copies u ant, showing to what different places king Hormuz 
removed as the season saried. Tliat his predecessors changed their abodes several 
* times every V ear we learn from the classical authority of Xenophon, (Cyr viii), Athep.- 
tcus, (mi) and others, these, however, do not wholly agree with our Persian^R^S ai 
to the places of rojal residence. In a future work I shall resume this subject. ^ 


(’”) While engaged iii making these extracts from Firdausi’s great Poem, I col- 
latenillj eviiniiucd two prose abridgments, one made by a P 6 rsi or Fire-worshipper 
of Surat , the other by a ISIuhammedau , for suclrworks among Ihe AsiaticLs, thougli 
many important passages be omitted, sometimes contain much that we cannot find m 
the ongin.ils. But TslalJir \s not mentioned by the Pursi, while its name occurs 
several limes in the Musdm&n s abridgment which represents it as the scene of a great 

battle between the armies of Darius and Alexander, 

. r 

' (jOuLiyj jCu.! Jii jH Ijujj 1_Xa^') 

a* circumstance not evident from the test of Firdausi In the Appendix I shay more 
fully notice these two abridgments, » 
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ls tBe Mujmel al Ta6nkJi or "^Abstract of Chro- 

nicles/’ dated bj, its aiionj'mpus author in the year 520, cor- 
responding td 1126 of the Christian era. This most valuable 

^Persian -n-oik was brought from Cairo by Yansleb; and is 
( 

now deposited in theRo 3 'al Library at Pans, (MS. No. 62), 
flTwhere I had an opportunity (m 1816) of perusing its twenty- 
five sections, and transcribing some(^'^). Me learn from one 
passage that while Cai Ca'us governed Iran, Solomon exer- 
cised both a prophetick and regal sv aj’ over the Israelites 
in SjT'ia ; ‘‘and, as tradition relates, Ca'us requested' of So- 

“lomon, that by his command, the or demons, should 

< 

“ be employed in building for him ; and tlie immense struc- 
“ ture in 'Pars, that called the “ Throne or seat of Solomon,, 
“ (Kursi Suleiman) and others, were erected for Cai Ca'us 
“ by thedz'm; and this information we derive from the Chro- 
“nicle of Tabri. But Solomon was contemporary with 
“•Cai Kkusrau, accordina: to another account; and Haai- 
“zAH Isfaha'xti in his book offers some remarks on the 
“Throne of Solomon, and denies to this edifice the origin, 
“ above assigned ; for it exhibits man} figures of hogs sculp- 
“ tured m stone ; and theie are not any Ihing creatures more- 


Here I must join a very numerous crowd in actnowledaiiig the liberality, at- 
tention and politeness of ihe gentlemen who preside m the vanons departments of 
that noble institution, the Bibliotheque da Roi; since nith every due care for the 
preservation of the objects- committed to their charge, they seem at all times most 
prompt in facilitatins tlie researches not only of persona formally introduced and re- 
commended, but of strangers howevex humble and unknown, and from whateyeri 
country. r ” 
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“odious than swine to the children of Israel. And he fur- 
■“ ther sa^'Sf that it contains msciiptions m PaJilavi; Minch a 
^‘certain Miibed (or priest of theFiie-Avorshippers) m as once 
“ brought there to read , and among those insciiptions some 
“ declared “ that the edifice had been constructed in the tim'e of 
“ J EM, on such a month and such a dayP These (adds he) and 
“ many other Pahiavi insciiptions I thcHight it unnecessary to 

• -V 

“ cop3 , for an explanation could not have been deiived fioni 
“ the meie forms of lettcis m hilst I "was ignorant of their pow- 
“eis; and that (Thione of Solomon) has been called Hezdr 
“ Sutiin, or “The Thousand Columns,’^ and on other edifices 
“ there are inscriptions containing niemonals ofT^iiMURAs; 

but such M 01 ks seem almost too diflicult for huraamabilities; 
“ Millie, as It is said, the dives or demons wei e'subservient to 
“ Jemsiii'd and to Tahmuras”(*^^). We next leaS that 

^ Ij J'jU/u [; b ijj j\ (^^^) 

* *^1 j Aj IsIjj j 

J ja J ‘X'l coj leV 

^ ^ I ^ ay a^Z 

j 3 ajsa \_f^ <— 

_} o:-.*uto lytijj Vs-t J _j jl ylM-ia y 

^ ^3^ ^a tyt ^ hi ^aj 3^J3J 

(j^ 3 ci-wtioj j jy 3 ^ 

'yl 3 ^33"^ j' ^ (^3-^ u' j' 

l 5 ^ j\ j_,ty j»£) IjsUj Zi‘^ 3 ^ajlyl. 

ajl ^ay j ajoAuf^ 3 aAb a ^ i^ al c^y ^a 

(^dS !\Jujmcl at Ttidrikh ) The passage above marked with italick letters in my 
translation, c\presses, 1 believe, our author’s meaning, "that4he edifice had been con- 
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Queen Hu^ia'i, whom Persian historr has already associated' 

' " r 

with Istaklir, (p. 344). “ sent her troops into the kingdom of 
*^Rum (the Grecian or Poman produces in '^'estern Asia, 
^ '‘Amatolia,6cc.) whence, having been victorious, thev brought 
‘‘ a multitude of captives ; these Hfwa'i employed on works 

of architecture, and she erected in Fars three edifices; one 
“ by the side (or in the vicinity) of Hezdran Sutun. or The 

i 

“ Thousand Columns/^ which is (at) Istakhr. A second nam- 
‘^ed Jahenhun on the road to Ddrdbgerd; and a third on the. 
“ road leading to Khurasan; this was at the village of-Kai- 
^^muh where she formed ^ town or city^ which, accordino- to 
^‘tradition^k that now called Medinah Chah; one of thepla- 
“ ces ruined in former ages by Aer asia'b ; but all these works 
‘•'of Queen HuwaT, Alexander destroyed(^''’). We then 
learn that those illustnous founders' of the Sasaman dynasty, 
Aedashi'r and his son ShaTu'r, died at Istaklir; and m a 
particular section “On the burial-places of the Persian kings'”^ 


slrucUdr Ac. Tel ihere seems an obscarity in the Periun, an-ing perhaps from {he 
omission of some vord in the original MS. or, more probabU, in my extract from r, 
I have supposed by the insertion of (adds he) after the italick passage, that it is Ham- 
ZAH Isfaha'm ^^ho continnes the acconnt We know that a .l/difif undertook to. 
explain the inscriptio^ns in 344, or .4, D. 955. (De Sacy Mem. Ac. p, 13T;._ 


C— J id • 4iy.’A/» a iii.-uB.jl iXuI • j'^ 

- • > ^ J \Zd ^ -• 


CsSt -p Compare this passage from the 31^. Jlujiml cl Ta- 
CTilJi, T.hh one aboregircn (p 345} from the MS. Cbromcle of Taeei. 
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lJ.U ^jo\) that Hu SIIANG, MiniJ'chehr, Queen 
Huma'i, Da'ra b, kis son Ha'raV, (the last Daiius) and 
many of then successors, were ‘buried m P'drs, and we may 
suj-)pose at or near the metropolis, for this city is formally 
desciibed or unequivocally indicated as the established *piace 
of royal sepultuic in vaiious instances. Thus '‘ZA'B,,(the 
“father of Cvi Koda'd) died at IstalJir and was entombed 
“ at the mounlam-foot.’’ “Cai Koba'd died* at the capital 
“ of Pdis, and nas buned there; or, according to another ac- 
“ count, at BalUi “Cai Ca'u's (his son) died at TstakJir, and 
“ was theic deposited m the sepulchie of his fathei p also 
“ Audasiii'Rj son of Ba'pek ivas buned at Jitakhr”(^'^^). 

In order of chionologj'' I might here notice the* SHERr'E 
EorTsi’s Nuz/iot al Mushtdk, (composed about A. IJ. 548, 
A. D. 1153), but as the Aiabick text has been printed and 
tr.inslated, and my piesent object is chiefly an examination 
of w'oiks knowm hitheitp only in the Eastern languages, it 


jIa) tibiA — <qb stCj ^ t—>\j 


ti— bjii 


.J 


\ J Lsr^l j tijAJ 


c. 


(MS Altijm^alTiidi J ci-«uJjaA« Is^l 

I niusl liprc remark tliat in another part of the JHiijniel al Ttidrikh, describing the 
dress of tlic Sasanta7i kings, Da'bek is styled P6dsMh or sovereign oi,Istahhi , 
( aliijlj i_iob) ; a circumstance which does not accord with the accounts 

g'lwn by Tabri .ind other Persian writers. Ba'bek is mentioned by the Greek His- 
torian Agathias, (Lib 11), who calls liira Pabelcos (Xla/Srcor) , the original Palilavt name 
being Pa'peki (:)lCviJCv)» a Persian Papakbs (IlavraiojO appears m Cinnam Hist. 
1 , 1 b II and the Artaxares (Apra^apr/t) of Agathias Is the Pahlavi Artahshetr 
tZ 1^) softened by the modern Persians into Ardashi'b (^^i^l).o 

3 A 
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will suffice to observe that this author, often styled the “Nu- 
bian Geographer,^’ celebrates Istakhr ^(Chm. in. Sect. 7), as 
preeminent among Persian cities for its extent, its edifices 
and population(^^^). 

c 

The celebrated Poet Niza'mi (^lk> of Ganjah who 

c ^ 

died in the yeai 576, (or of our era 1180), assures us that he 

( 

compiled his' Sekander Ndmch (<ub jsj^) or “ History’’ of 
Alexander,” from Jewish, Chiistian and PaJilati records, by 
which we may suppose him to mean Hebrew, Greek or 

Latin, and old Persian manuscripts(^^®). He informs us that 

0 • 

the Macedonian hero, having espoused Ru'seaxg or Box- 

( 

ana, the daughter of Darius, and proceeded (from IsfaMn ) 
to Istakhr, there placed on his head the imperial crown, in 
“the place of Caiumers and of Cai Koba’d”(^^®) ; where 


In p 329 a passage has been quoted from Edri'si's work, of nliichand of its 
Latin and Italian translations, a short notice niaji be found in Vol. I p 24 (note 22^ 

• Of Niza'mi’s A’iJnieA (already noticed in Vol I p 61), the Persian 

te\t has passed under the Calcutta press , but it is here classed among manuscripts , no 
translation, to my knowledge, having yet appeared in any European language The 
pnntcd edition 1 have never seen, but am willing to believe that the editors founded 
their text on most excellent authorities. Written copies are sufficiently numerous; 
among several jn my^own collection two are particularly valuable from their antiquity, 
(one transcnbed m 1365, the other in 1437), two frpm their beautiful penmanship, 
splendid "illuminations and pictures, executed in the best Peirsian style, and two from 
the marginal notes with which they abound.^ 

• 

(^^®) j oIL j-j ^ Juli f’ 

In the oldest MS I find the name as here written, /sfaraA/i, although the chapter whiijh 
contains this passage is entitled "The sitting of Iskanxier or Alexander on the royal 
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(about eighty couplets after) he gave pubhek audience, ad- 
ministeied justice and transacted bneiness “ascending the 
“till one every morning at an Carly hour, \iccoiding to the 
“ institution of Jemshi'd”(^'’°) We nextfind Alexander on 
the Caspian shoie lecciving a messenger who tella him* 
“ that he had come from the Tokht or royal city of Istaklir'^ 
(ili jy bringing impoitant intelligence, and* 

the monaich, undei taking an expedition to distant countries, 
leaves an accomplibhcd statesman as governor m that city, 
vith poweis extending fiom the Chinese to the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Lastlj’-, among the piinces and geneials uho sur- 

lounded Alexander, like stars aboyt the moon, is “ Koba^d 

* 

“of Istarokh one of the mipciial family” {^J •^hJ) 

I do not recollect that the ancient capital is mentioned in any 
othei of Niza'mi^s Poems. 

The laie and excellent woik entitled Jdmcaa ol Hekdydt 
“Collection of Anecdotes,” may be next 
. examined, as Nu'rad’di'n Muhammed 

Aoun, the authoi dates it in 625, (or A. D. 1227). The two 
Kiopies which I have used are large folio MSS , one contain- 
ing 850 pages, the other above one thousand; and an entire 
♦ 

•• > 

" throne at jAaCjI ^Xuwuu where the usual 
s^iclling IS observed. 

J Iiere quote niy oldest copy, five others Trave ^ for^ in the second line, and tile 
t« 0 most modern, without any alteration of the sense, read for ® 
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CDspier (tlie fcurtli of Part I.) is de-^oted to the ancient Ins- 
torj of Persia. In this' relearn that king Guskta sp caused 
the book called Ze^d u Fdzcrd G;-'. . x > "bicb ZczrusET 
Lad composed- to be transcribed in letters of gold on t^relve- 
tLoc-sand leaves of ox-skin, and taken ( v 4 =uL) to the ci-- 
tadel or Here, soon after, IsrEXDiA^E son of- 

Gushta s? vas impnsoned on suspicion of treason : but fh'e 
i^Ionarch vLen surrounded by enemies v^Lo Lad slam in 
battle about tvrentr of Lis sons, despatcLed a messenger to 
JitckJir; tbe prince vras liberated from chains, and hastened 
to the relief of Gushta's?. TTe next nnd Aedashi'e, the 
son of PaGeX; at I'^akKr. vhere, having privately engaged 
several persons in his interest, he kiiled the son of Aeda-- 
taG (or Artabanus) teen residing in that capital of Pdrs as 
governor or viceroy of the v-LoIe province : 

(,V .kA’ ' r_b '-Cf G . 

Parly in the seventh century, Yezdegzhd, a descendant of 
2 n’u''5Hisava''x the Just, rvas concealed at Istiklir. vrhile 
young, from the fury of SHrinr^iAH v-ho had murdered Lis. 
o^m. father to obtain the crovrn, and Lis ovm brothers Iest_ 


TAA tre Vo""? cf Zhihdtsht's lz~ ’ns cfeD-^irted cl ic a 

p'zc* cal ed Dsmyisit, I tiTe c'rccdT sbsTz. p^SAI fren its .Anbick text cf 
Taeb '5 Cxrrx'^'e. O-cer zaerdves -especAer it ere bj Dr. Hyde; AHirt. 

Bell'. Tet. Per;, cep. 24 . To ~£ Izszsi beaerir: tren-Irtfra tcezi vb-ke strzs 
efexer: {fj zsz ec~e MSS f.rtvre[Te tfrcrica'i read V-elre fcar-dre-ij ari 

cteers V-elce v^.Azee; '■r, zs the TzXikh czlr t^elre^hici, If’^e erppcea 

ZESErsET ‘3 ca^e ce^ the PersepDhtea cherccter, cai each coahraalira c* the 
Earc^-heafed eleazeat ta tea iert£r,Leca_Id cat fcaTe cre^ced ia2ajrcrce_ia'‘c> 2 1 
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thc}’^ should contend for We read also in a subse- 

quent passage, (Part I, cli.*5), tbrft Yezdegeed was se- 
cretly nursed at Istakhr. According to anqjther anecdote, 
(Pait. I, ch 7)j It IS related that m the time of Kesra op 
Chosrocs As A,u/ duiing a whole year the 

heavens AMthheld then showeis'; and an excessive drought 

• ^ % 

(and consequent famine) desolated the land of Istakhr 
(aUil and lastly (Paft I, ch. 10) we 

find the people of this place complaining to Sha'pu'r Dhu'- 
LECTA'r against a person whom he had appointed to collect 
the taxes. • , , 

♦ ^ 

What Saadi has said in the Gnihstcm (ch. iv.) 6f one whose 
voice V as so loud that it might even shake Istal^ir^ is suffi- . 
ciently known to Europeans through various ti anslations , and 
some copies of his works, though not all, contain, I think, an , 
allusion to the ruins of Persepohs, in an extraordinary com-. 
position, to quote Avhichmoie particulaily would not confer 
any additional honour on Saadi, so justly celebrated, from 
most of his other AiTUings, as a philosopher and moralist. 

The Guhsthn is dated A. H. 656, (A. D. 1258). 

. * 

MeJtjia^je Sera^je (^y« author of the T^bcdi JNdsri 
cjliA), a woiktlated A. H. 658, (A. D. 1259-12-60), and , 






That SHi'RTJiAHir 

mjiTdered, in one day, his own futhei and seventeen brothers and nephews, we have 
before learned from the Sh(r/iz N&meh, quoted in p 34’ which also mentionsjhe con- 
cea'jnent of young Yezdeoerd for some time innhe castle 0/ Fahender ne^r Shtr6z._ 
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already quoted. .'Tol. 1. p. 312). mforms us that kins Solo- 
mon freouently employed superhuman 'pou'ers. by.'v’*hichhe 
-r-as transported in one mommg the space of a month’s iour- 
ney. •‘^firom the Holy House or Jerusalem, to ht/ihhr OiJFdr?. ' 
(A oiU ^ He then pro- 

ceeded in a fevr hours another month's ioumev to^-ards 
CahuL and having passed the night on the Kali / Siikhimr. 
( .Ajt- iS) or ‘^'Solomon'S ^Mountain*' near Multan, retomed 
v-ith equal expedition to Isfak^r: hov^erer this ma^* be. ** tlie 
'•most autbentick traditions relate that Itlakhr. for his ac- 


commodatioD. had been relinquished by hlixu'cHEHR; 
’•'then hoIciin£ the sovereisntv of Babvlon''(-^,. 


Hex KhalecaV trlicse biographical vork is 

dated A. H. 67- iA. D'. 1273); celebrates among various 
learned and pious MuMmdn?. AminD bex Yezi'd eex Isa 
BEX Alaeazl (/~yL‘ j --• XT- _ sumaraed Al 
I sTAKEHi ( - vrho vras eminept for his kno'^Iedse of 
religion and iai^. and died A. H. 32S. (A. D. 93p). having 
lon^ exercised the functions of chief iudse at Cum (A;. The 
biographer remarks on this occasion that Jsfa/.Ar had prodn- 


'-'A. 



f i f 315- Tilzzt yisH.) 

Tcs extrzcrdizsr^ gci -^rf^r--v- ofS'^Ioson ether p iCe= rn Pern2, ari 

the ccGfcei-n cf the Jeer^fh rzozizch Trith JzK or jE3l5=rBj irzve E^eer, alresf J 

roecedi czd rrnrt be ^e rebTect of fbtere ren^rh. it does not spre^r ec= tbs 

Hebnrr Scrip tcTEs that Solcrooc tr-Telled into dlstuct cccctrieSj ho"''ex€r b.:r 

£e=t5 nzv fczve di^hsed'ae cioi— of hi5 csire. 


d 
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ccd, besides Ahmed, a considerable number of men (he 
alludes onlj^ to Mutiammedans) illustrious for their learn- 

ing(‘®^). • ’ 

Zakaria Cazvi'ni '^ fj ) who died about the, year 

674 (01 of our era 1275) in his geographical work entitled 
Scir al hclarl (oUl ^), having described Istakhr as a city of 
■\\hich the founder was only knoMTi to him who rules heavea 
and earth, notices a tradition that Solomon often passed the 
day at Baalbek and the night at IstaJeJu', “ where,” continues 
oui author, “is a veiy consideiable Fire-temple, the Magians 
“ affirm that this' edifice was a Mvsjed or temple of Solomon, 
“on whom be the peace of God * Masaoudt says that it 
“is situate within the city, I went theie and bSheld won- 
“derful structures, maible columns of great height and ex- 
“ traoidinary appearance, and on the summits of those^co- 
“lumns huge figures caned m stone; and this lofty edifice 
“ stands neai the foot of a mountam”(^^). Zakarta then 


J 3 Having never seen tbe ori- 

ginal Arabick work of Ebn Khalecan, I quote tlie Persian translation msde at 
Constantinople in the year 92G (A D, 1619) by desire of tbe Turkish Emperor , and 
even of tins, niy copy does not contain the whole, though Slling two quarto .Volumes. 
As It is possible that Zakaria’s Stir al beldd, of which the? date does not appear, 
may have been finislied in G73 or 674, it is here placed after Ebn Khaleca'n’s 
B iography, assigned by D’Herbel6t, (Art. Vqfiat ) to 672. Yet I suspect Zakauia’s 
work to be more ancient. 

• 

<uli- IJJjJ ‘bliL 1) 
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adds that the wind incessantly blows at tins place, having 
been, as some report, ifnpnsohed here ‘•by king S^olomon ; 
“and in the Chronicle of Ebn Ju'zi it is related that when 
“ Sulta'n Alp Arsla'n took the castle o ^ lstakhr , he found 
“ ther^e a cup made of jii uzeh or turquoise, on which was 
“^inscribed the name of Jemshi''d”(^®^). The apple pro- 
duced here, half sweet and half sour, (See p. 348, and Ebx 
Haukal, p. 129) IS next mentioned, and finally, “the author 
“ sumamed after this city, Istakhri, whose work describes 
“the inhabited regions, and the cities, and the distances or 
“stages between each, and the particular ci.ic urn stances foi 
“which different places are remarkable''(’®’'). 








The Stir al ielad from \shich I exlr.ict this passage, is a trauslation of 

Zakaria’s work originally ^^rItten lu Arabick and entilled Athar al bclad (jiU! ^01); 
but this has never fallen info my hands The Persian translator mav, perhaps, hd^e 
faithfully preserved the author’s meaning, but in several places he appears to disregard 
not only elegance but -correctness of language. From the vague manner of quotatiou 
so general among the Eastern writers, it is difbcnlt to ascertain whether it was Ma- 
SAOTJDi of Zakakia bimself who had visited the ruins RI as Aooni; a distinguished 
author, flourished m the tenth century' of Christ, but I have not yet enjoyed au oppor- 
tu ity of consulting his works. , , 








4 0 , 








j*li ,j1a> ^ 

Ebn Ju'zi, a voluminous wnter died m the year 597 (A D 1200), Alp Arsla'n 
in 465, (A. D. 1073) after a reign of ten yedrs I have reason to believe that the 
Tersiau Tdrihh Suleiman Shdhi is & translation ofEBN jTJ'zi's 

Arabick Chronicle. 

^ Ijbyfl-cy eti/ 
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The Ca'zt BetzvVi (ijjUaj relates m his excellent 

Kizd/}} al 'I'udi/lh Alki) dated A. H. 674, A D. 1275, 

that Caiumers, the fiist Persian king, “founded two cities ■/’ 

^ ^ ^\jl4 j L5^ oljjj 

“ one Istalilir, wherein he chiefly resided , the othei T>amd- 
“ valid.’’ htakhr was the capital of his grandson Hu'sha^tq 
and so considerably enlarged by Jemshi'd “that it ex- 
“ tended from the borders of Khafreg to th*e extremity of 
“ Jldwgeid^ a space of twelve farsangs; and theiehe con- 
“structed an immense edifice of which the columns and 
“other -vestiges reinam to this d^j' ; and they are called 
“ Chchil Mindich or the “ Forty Sf>ires’’(‘®®).» Similar mo- 
nunieiils the world cannot exhibit. AVhen Jemshi'd had 
completed this magnificent structure he assembled all the 
kings and chiefs of dififereut countiies, and^at the h’our of 
the venial equinox seated himself on his throne in that pa- 
lace , and the day of this ceremony was styled naurdz (jjyy)' 


IsTAKHPi IS quottd on many occasions by Zakarla hi the Setr al telad, and in 
some copies (for the MSS differ) of his Ajaleb al Makhlukit (Chapter of Wells) I find. 

a referenci; to IsTAKHRi’s Kttab Ak&lim ( >Ui^) or “Book of Climates” 

Bj this, or by whatever title it may be distinguished, the geographical work of Is- 
TAKHRI, which I sought in vain, may be recommended to future travellers as an 
object worthy of researcli The IsTAKdRi here mentioned is probably a different 
person from him above celebrated by Ebn Khaleca'n. 








% 
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or “ the new day.’^ AVe next read that “ according to some 

tiaditions, Solomon, on whom be the peace of G-od! attack- 

“ ed Cai KiiusRAU who fled from IstaJchr to Balkh where 

‘‘he was slam’^(^®^). After tins, while Gushta'sp reigned, 

ZejIdusht invited mankind to -renounce the Sabian and 

, adopt the Magian worship ; he resided on l^ejisht a 

mountain o^Istakhr, ^‘and m that mountain and its vicinity 
1 

“ are the sculptured figures and tombs of most of the ancient 
“ Persian kings; and among the Persians prior to Isld7n, (or 
“ the introduction of Muhammed’s religion) there were three 
“ kinds of sepulture; some bodies were* interred m (natural) 
“ caverns; som'e in dakJimahs formed in mountains; and others 
“(the boiies being) separated, were placed mjars or urns 

“ under grounil. Then Gushta'sp having become a disciple 

( 

“ of Zerdusht, went to Istakhr, and established his resi- 
“ dence on that mountain; and he employed himself m read- 
“ ing the Zend, and commanded that Pire-temples should be 

f 

“ erected”(^^). From the castle of Istakhr, (as mentioned 


The histonan-had before mentiohecl that Cai Khusrau resigned the throne to Lohr- 
Asp, and, retired from publick life. 

J ^L\s^\ u-^U J J J (^^°) 

^ J AAI) &Mt Jo) ^ 

j Jo) ojo jj jd^ J Jj) 

jjjxuuv J A? j J 

^ylAU l&jilAJpj TheuameofMountA'^sAtis nearly' obliterated in 
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in another woik, (Seep. 364), Isfendia'r proceeded to fight 

the enemies of his f^tlier Gushta's^, and m the history of 

• % 

Queen Khuma‘'ni or Huma'i, we read ihat “ as some 

“ traditions relate, she built the Cheliil Mindreh or “ Hall of 
“Fortj Columns/’ and a great mansion that stood in the'midst 
“ of htahhr, and which the Mttselmdns converted into 2 L,mas~ 
“ /cd or mosque, and this-mosque'is al; present (the thirteenth 
“century of Christ) fallen to decay”(^'’‘). ArdashiVs revolt 
against Ardava'n (See p. 346) is then noticed and his sei- 
zin c of Istakhr; where, we also learn, the nobles of Fdrs 
caused young prince Yezdegeijd to be secretly educated 

through fear of the cruel 
Smnu'iAH (See p, 365). In the seventh century Shir&z 
vas founded by a brothei of Hejdje aird soon became, 

what IstaUir had been, the capital of Fdrs; and about the 
middle of the eleventh century, Fazlu'iah («Jj;Lsi) a rebel- 
lious JEw/r, impnsoiied.m.the castle of Istakhr, hy command 
of Niza'm al MuLKj’and^ endeavouring to escape, was. 
killed by the governor. At the end of the twelfth century 

i / > 

we find another unfortunate piince, the (jjijJl i-Jaj uJobl) 
At A 'be a KuTBAn’nFisr imprisoned in the same castle, 
which appears, also, to have been the place of his death. 


mv copy of (lie Niz6m al Tuirilh, I have supplied it on the anthonty of other MSS as 
will appear frort a note on Hamd Allah’s Geography, m the course, of this section. 

tdy la-j AiU- J ^ LS*’**^ J 

ajU-U S'SJm ,\js^ iji^ y ■^■'1 
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Pazlallah CazvPxi J-=i) next follows; thougli 

i - I 

according to some accounts he might have claimed an earlier 
notice(^-'). From his elaborate and fiowerj" work the Tarikh 
jSlaajem we learn that Caiumerth whom 

the j\‘lagians confound with Adam, others describe as a son 
^of.iSkiah, and all declare to ha\e been the first king, erected 
the cities of Balkh nnd Damuzand “and Istakhr 

f C 

“ of Fdrs IS also one of the places founded b}* him, and at 
“ ’Istakhr he chiefly resided’F^). Hu'shaxg {t_<obt.ys) second 
Monarch of the eailiest Persian dynasty, “ made some ad- 
“ dition to the building at"Js./aA*/f7‘ which had been his (grand) 

f 

“father’s ro^.al ^eat/’ 

Jemshi'd, “on a daj' appointed b\" the astrologers, began 
to construct a citj* at Isfakhr, extending from the extremity 
of the plain of A/ia/i’eg to the middle of Bdmgeid; and an 
“edifice so substantiallv built and on so firm a foundation, 
“that among all the monuments in the seven climates of the 


a 


(C 


<>♦ ♦<>■♦♦ OOOI 




Icp 302, (^noleOO), I menhoned diSerent dates assigned to thuautlior, but as 
be dedicates bis work (both m prose and verse) to Ibe Ata'beg Xasect ad di k, 
we must not hesitate to place him between H 695 and 730, 
(A D 1295 and 13291, for so long that Prmce governed X/wrcs/nn as we 

learn from the JehanrAra of Ahmep al Ghafa'ri, ^lio mentions bis countryman 
Fazlallah of Cazrin, and the dedication of bis Tdrtkh Maajem to the Ataitg 
above named. 


Here I may notice some doubts whether the name of this most ancient sovereign be 
not rather Gaiu’mert spelt withaPersian G, andTwith two points), than 

Caid M^RTH as above ^\ntten in the text. (See the Diet. BurJi&n Kattea in both 
names, also in the word ^ Cat)'.- 
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“ M Olid, travellers have not beheld its equal, and_ the re- 

• 

“ mams ol iL aie at tlhs day visible in the cylindrical columns 
“ and the pillars of those houses or structures called CJiehil 
“ or the “Foity Spires’V^^). At the “place abovp 

“ described, Ista}aUi,” ju>) king Jemshi'd institu- 

ted vith miith and lejoicings, the festival of N'auruz or 
the “nev day,’^ vhcn, at the veinal equinox, the Sun entered 
the zodiacal sign of the Ram. In his hislor}^ of Cai Koba''d 
oui authoi quotes fiom the Shdhndu 2 ch, a passage whicti I 
ha\e already gnen, (Sec p. 351). We then read that Cai 
Kuusrau (or Cyi.us) having been educated in a distant 
country, was bi ought while }oiing to and that Aari- 

ous kings 01 chiefs assembled under the shachovv of his 
banner “as soon as the}'* heard of his aiiival at htaUu', the 

9 

“ place of the impel lal throne.” 


It IS iic\t iclated that Cai Kiiuskau having resigned the 
. crown to Loiira'sp, secluded himself from the society of 
men, and was never aftei seen , but the strange tradition 
lespccting his flight firom Istakhr to avoid the attack ot 
Solomon,' and his being slam at Balkh, is here noticed^ as iii 




ijtli jbjO ^_5 xuL)| ^ iSji/ 

j\ j jatxxW jAsUu.* \) (3^1 ^ '^}J jl 

1 iXwlji.. ^Ia.* 1^1 (VS" J tSA£ tJ^l} -J 

The latter p'lrt of this passage has beeu already quoted (p 302), and the diffidence of 
opinions respecting the age of Jemshi’d, in p 340, Sec also p' 247 and p 15. 
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ce 


((c 


p. 370 by a former writer(^®^)- We afterwards learn that 
king ‘‘ Guskta'sp on his return (froni Ballch) \o Istaklir 
“ caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which he depo- 
sited with much reverential ceremony the Book Zend, 

f 

(composed by Zerdusht); and appointed a body of 
persons to guard it^^(^^®). When the grandson of Gush- 
TA^sp, king Bahman (^^J) bequeathed the crown to Kiiu- 
HA^is^i (^jU:!) or Huma-'i, Avho was both his daughter and 

to ** 

wife, his son, named Sa'sa'n (jjULs) retired from court, and 
in the vicinity of Istaklir led an obscure pastoral hfe ; and 
“into one of the rivers of Istaklir” as Ta'bri has already 
informed us,' (See p. 344), ( some 
relate a rivbr of Balkli, Khuma'ni threw the box or ark that 

contained her infant son Da'ra', whom a miller saved and 

( * 

educated. Among the edifices in different places attribu- 
ted to this Queen, are “ some of the structures at Istaklir” 

Fazlallah then mentions the taking of 


■ 000 - 0-0 


The reader will recollect how numerous and contradictory are the classical ac- 
counts both ofCyrus's life and death, the Philosopher Pythagoras (Fisha'gu'ras ha- 
ki'm JS described as contemporary with Cai Khuseau, or Cjrus, 

by the Persian author now before us, and the Prophet Daniel (Da'nia’iL 
as contempory with Lohra'sp, the successor of Cai Khosrau. 

C— _j jjuki-lu; h diA jh JyAJ j 

j} <0 \j ^ 

According to tlie Diet Burhdn Kattea, the word dakhmah signifies not only a tomb 
or sepulchral vault, but, a coffin or chest to contain the dead, 
dakhmah is more particularly applied to the sepulchres or "grave houses,” (< 015 “ 
of the Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. ' 
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this city by Ardashi'r, from king Ardava'n, and liis mak- 
ing theio a solemn Vow to utteily externjinate the Mol‘uk al 
Taw6ycf^ or petty king's whos& fate has been 

already mentioned by other writers, (See p. 346 &c). ,That 
twelve thousand families were sent from Istaklir by Sha'- 
pu'r the second to repeople Nistbh, we kno.w from Tabri'^s 
account, (quoted in p. 346) ; but tltey were partly taken, as 
our present author relates, from IsfaMn as well as Istakhr. 

Fakhra d’di^n surnamed Bena''keti who 

dates his Tdnkh or Chiomcle m,the year 717 (A. 1) 1317), 
ascribes the foundation of two cities, Istakhr aqd Damdvaiidf 
to the first king, Caiumers; and he relates that Jemshi''d 
also “ constructed buildings at Istakhr, wher’e he erected th&,t 
gieat palace of which the columns yet remain, and which 
“ IS called Chehl Mmdrch, or the “ Forty Spires”(^^). Here 
on the entiance of Sol into Aries he instituted the festival of 
Hainhz. After Zardehusht had' been uninten- 

tionally killed, Gushta'sp “proceeded to Istakhr aqd built 




Ir’l 3 ijl See the MS Tarikk Bahr al Ins&b 

(<_jL.jii\ jS^ ^1^) “ Ocean of Genealogies," commonly styled the Tarthk Ben- 

Hkctt 'ts author's birth place being Beniket, named^also Shahi’uhhiah 

(■ct^yili) and Shhh ((jii“)> *^city of Transosiana The ingenious Baron lenisch 
appears deceived by the name Ben&kett which most be spelt Bend Giti bi to 

form " Fabnca mundi,” " The construction or fabricL of the world,” as he trans- 
lates It in pp 30 aud 34, of his “ Historia Pnorum Reguin Persarum post Islamismum,” 
Ac. (Viennm, 1782). But he corrects the mistake m p 142. , 
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Fire-temples” ^ The conspiracy 

of Ardasiii^r with some of jus tatlier's friends at htakhr, 
to overthro.v A'rdavaV, is next mentioned. Sha'pu'r the 
second, who had been placed on the throne at Ctesiphon 
when an infant of only forty days, “ went at the age of eight 
‘^years to Istakhi' the place of enthronement of his ances- 
tors. **~^-^* j A — A j iXi (Jl»3 Tartly 

about the year 680 (A. D 1281) we find Selju'rsiia'ii 
imprisoned in the castle of Istakhr. 

The Geographical work,of AbuTfcd^^, composed in 721 
(A. D. 1321) msght here follow ; but the pnncipal passage 
describing JsicAAr that the printed extracts afford is quoted 
in p. 341 ; the complete work I have never seen. 

Haxidallah (^Ia.^) surnamed Mastowfi also 

Cazvi'ni dates his TdriUi Guzidah or 

“ Select History,” in A. II. 730, the year of Christ 1329. 
From this excellent Chronicle we learn that among the me- 

f 

inorials of Caiu.uers, first Persian king, aie some of the 

edifices at htakhr in Fdrs To these his 

grandson HuSh.ixo added others; and among 

JexishI'D's works one was “the completion of the buildings 

“ at htakhr, so that it extended in length twelve farsangs, 

“and ten in breadth; this space including \arious places 

“and grounds devoted to agricultural purposes”(^^^). Of 
( 

* » t> ♦ o ♦ • » « > • ♦ 

ai) t 1 /^ ( 3 
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Hum a'i’s works at Istakhr the remains are called Hezdr Sut6,n, 
or the “Thousand Cojumns,” an edifice ruined by Alexander, 
as we read in a passage before tj^uoted, (p.’SOS). 


Hci e the Mejmaa al Insdb 5-.4ws^) or “Collection of.Ge-*- 

nealogies,” must, according to its date, be interposed between 
Hamdallah’s Chronicle, and his Geographical TreatiseV^)** 
In the Mginad al InsAb^ as elsewherb, we find ascribed to 

Jemsiii'd “the stiuctureof Hezdr Stitdii or the “ Thousand 

• 

Columns,” called at present Chehl Mindreh, or the “Torty 
Spires. j ^ ^ • IText, 

in the history of ’Ca*i Ca'u's, it is'related that “ the city of 
“ Istakhr was founded by him, and Ca'u's hved iil the time of 
“ Solomon, mth whom he obseived terms of peace, and he 
“ was safe fiom the sword of Solomon ; and he requested of 
“ him that the Dives or Demons should at his command be 
“employed on w^oiks in the city of Istakhr ;^and all those 
“edifices which now remain in the territory of Fdrs, are 
• “vestiges of Ca'u's , but some attribute them to Jemshi'd, 




9 



(*”) Tlie Al^tnaa al Insfth was begun m733(oi of our era 1332) and appears to Lave 
been finished in 736 Of this w^ork, which contains much interesting and curious in- 

m 

formation, historical, clironologicul, geograpbicaJ and miscellaneous, I have never , 
seen hut one copy , that procured for me by a bookseller at Shiraz, who mistqok it for 
the Bahral lusdb of Bena’keti, noticed mp 376, and at that time an object of my 
research To a similar mistake, or an intended deception, 1 am indebjed for the Sir 
al bdddn instnad-of the Sur al akalitn Tdrikk , 

1 Tabnstdn 'nst^ad of the Tdrtkh i Tabu {iJj^ 1 

some other rare and valuable Manuscripts, which on a future occasion shall be moroe 

'I % 

fqlly described. ’ 
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‘•as before mentioned'!-'''^). T\'e next leara, in the account 
of Shiraz, that Fars ccfntainecT buildings of the earliest aseS; 

' c 

founded bj' Caitjmees ; augmented bj Tahmcras. “and 
“improved to the utmost perfection by Jemshi'd; and the 
“ orimnal of these vras the citv of Istakhr, vrhich began at 
. ‘‘the village of Khafreg and ended at Ramgerd; and geo- 
“ metricians have stated that Istahhr is in the thirtieth 
“ degree of Latitude, and the eightieth of Longitude”(-'^). 


E.everting to HAiiDALLAH. tvhose historical vork has been 
above examined, vre nov open his geographical description 
of Iran or Persia, forming about one third part of the cele- 
brated Xuzhat al Cidub or “Heart’s Delight'-’ 

vrhich, in the astronomical section, is dated A. H. 740. 
(A. D. 1339)* Here my reader might be at once referred 
to the most important passage concerning Fickhr. as trans- 
lated by !!M. Dangles'^' ") ; but I am induced, from the nu- 


Is A h . 









'7 iJvO A.Jo- i.,*\ a 'siA , 






cJ.-* ^ JA . Ajjh 

■ W“* ^ • 

F A d A; I (Otli 4-r As lA' J ‘~,‘€^h 










’ \ u 


AO j; 

As-iJ ^ I A 


In his interesting ‘'‘'XlemoireHistorTq'jesnrPersepoIis^ published in the "ila- 
*‘gazm Encvclopediqne,” An III; sJso at the end of his *' Collection Portative -de 
"VoAge^'’ Tome lU. 
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meroiis variations found m diffoient copies, to give it after 

% 

the text of a very vahiable Mauuscii^t ; more especially as 

* • 

the cop 3 " used by that eminent French Orieniahst does not 
appear to agree exactl 3 ' vith mine m two 01 three names of 
places, nor even in some sentences; and the passage liasmot, 

I believe, been ever printed until now, im the original Jan-.^ 
guage('"^), “ J.'f/o/t/ir,” sa} s the Persian geographer, “ is of 

“the third climate, situate in Longitude fiom’the Fortunate^ 
“Islands 88-30, and Latitude from the Equinoctial line, 30. 
“According to one tiadition Caiumers founded it, or, ac- 
“ cording to another, his son wluose name^vas Istakhr. 
“ Some buildings were also erected there by Hu and 

“ Jemshi'd completed the work, so thatm lengtlutextend- 
“cd fiom the holders of Khqfieg to the extifimity of Rum^ 
^‘gcid, fourteen farsangs, and it was ten faisangs broad; 
“and in this space weie comprehended buildings, and cul- 
“ tivaled fields, and villages ; also three very strong castles 
“ on the summits of three mountains ; one the castle of Is-- 


(“) From tiiree of the copies in niy own collection and others which I have exam- 
ined, It would be impossible to form a perfect text, so numerous are the errours and 
deficiencies some wantins seieral lines in different parts, and others even entire secti- 
ons , most of them niurepresenting the characters* that express tlie longitudes and lati- 
tudes, and each mis-spelling nianj names of places, villages, cities, rivers, laits, moun- 
tains, <S.c But from tliese blemishes my fourtfi copy of the Niahat al culub is 
almost whollx exempt, a folio volume of above three hundred pages, finely written by 
a Kateb or scribe of ShWiz, whose mistakes, by no means frequent, a learned person- 
age named Abu’l Hassan Ma'zandera'ni has with few ex- 

oeplions corrected , copiously inserting in the margins of most pages, his own excellen^t 
notes and illustrations. This MS. of course, I haie^invanably used, ' 
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^\takh.r', the second Shekesteli; the third Shangzilini^^^)', and 
■'‘these were called Seh'‘Gwnbeddn, or the “ Thice<-Domes.'^ 

* i 

“ The author 6f the Fdrs Ndyneh, or History of Fdrs^ says 

Vthat Jemshi'd built a palace in lUakhr at the foot of a 
<■ 

“ mountain; and the construction of this palace may be thus 
V’ described. At the mountain-foot was formed, of hard black 
“ stone, a square terrace, one side of which was united to 

t 

“ the mountain, the other three sides projecting on the plain; 

“ the height of it was thirty gaz{^^^). On two sides were as- 
“ cents by means of staircases, and on other parts of the plat- 
“ form, round or cylindrical columns of white stone, chiseled 
“ with so much 'art ‘that even on soft wood such delicate 
“ execution could not have been employed. At the gateway 
“stand two square pillars ; each of which must exceed in 

f 

“ weight an hundred thousand mans (^°^) ; and there is not, 

“ in the vicinity, any stone of the same appearance or kind ; 

(”*) More correctly, perhaps, Seep 314, note 113, where it appears that ' 

this castle was also -called Sepidan, and with the other two constituted the fortress of 
Seh Gumhedan, or “ The Three Domes." 

f The Persian measure called gaz as I remarked on a former occasion, is 
equal to'forty English inches. , 

(^) Tli^ tnan (^^) is a weight vanously estimated fn different places ; hut when 
mentioned without any local distinction, the man of Tabriz is commonly understood, 
being now of nirtst general use throughout Persia, this is equal to seven pounds and 
one quarter, English The Diet Burhm Katea infontis us that the Man Talrtzi 
comprises forty astfirs each ustdr, fifteen miscala (JUJU) ; so that the man 

weighs SIX hundred mtschl , e^ich misc(tl si\ d&ntLs ; each dantk eight hab-t 

behs and each habbeh one gpun of barley. 
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“ and the scrai^ings of those pillars stop the effusion of blood 
“from w£)unds, anti theie is sculjltured the figure of the 
“ Bor/ic of our prophet, on whom and on bis race be the 
“ blessing of God ! Its face is represented as human , it 
“has a curled beard , and a ciown on the head ; with the 
“fore and hind feet, and the tail of a bull orox(*°^). There 
“also is executed the ieseniblance.of Jemshi'd, under a 
“ form exceedingly handsome , and in that mountain were 
“hot-baths hollowed m the rock, the water of which issfles 
“ \^alm fiom a spring, so that file was not there necessary; 
“and high upon J:he mountain, (or on its summit) were 
“ spacious dakhmahs (or sepulchial Vaults) which, the common 
“ people called Zinddn c bad\ or “ Prisons of the nund.” On. 
“ the first introduction of IsMm or Muhaniiiled's religion, as 
“ the inhabitants of Istakhr several times violated treaties and 
“ conceived treacherous designs, the Miiselmdns committed in 
“ that city great slaughter and devastation, and in the time of 


(”^) In a Persian picture now before me, the Boric which miraculously calried Mu- 
hammed from Mecca to Jerusalem, is represented passing swiftly through the sky, 
though not \yinged , the hoofs are divided, and its tail resembles a bull’s, it has the face 
and neck^of a woman, and a crown covers the bead, the body is painted of ^ reddish 
colour, though this does not correspond to an. Arabian traditaon quoted by Maracci 
(Alcor Refut in Sur. wii) which describes the Bor<fc as white , " Veni ^quitans su- 
“per Aliorac, quod crat jumentum album,” but It gives authority for the divided hoofs; 

et findebat ungulas in extremitate ipsarum ” The prophet ndes, nyich at his ease, on 
a Persian saddle, his head appears in a blaze of golden glory, such as the old pictures 
of our saints exhibit, many angels attend him, and one of them kisses the fiorac’s hoof. 
In D’Olisson’s “Tableau G6ueral de I’Empire Othoraan”(Tome I PI 2 Pans 1788, 
Oct.) Jhe Bordc is represented with horse's hoofs and the tail of a peacock, o 
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‘‘the Dilemi Prince Samsa'm ad’doulah(^°^), the Emi"r 
“Catelmisii led an afmy theie and luined it tp such a 

f f 

“degree that it exists only under the reduced form of a 
“ village. And among the rums of the Jemsliidian edifice is 
“found Indian Tutty, or Tutid, beneficial m diseases of the 
‘‘eye.; but it is not known by any person, how that Tutty- 
“ happened to be there(^^^) ; and at present the people call 
“the remaining columns of that edifice by the name of 
“ Cliehil Mindreh or the “ Fort3’^ Spires/’ In the work entitled 
“ Mejmaa erhdb al Memdlek it is related that those Columns 
“ belonged to the mansion.erected by Huma'i the daughter 
“of Bahma:^? ; but according to the Sdi' alalcdlim they were 
“ columns of the Masjed or Temple of Solomon the prophet, 
“on whom be the peace of God! Itmay bethat Jlmshi''d’s 
“ palacd had been used as a Temple by Solomon, and that 
“ by HumaT it was again made a palace ; so the three 
“ accounts are probable. As the site of Ibtakhr was exten- 
“ sive both m length and breadth, i£ comprehended some of 


(“®) Who was killed after a reign of nearly ten years, A. H. 387, (A D. 907) 

(^) Respecting this kind of Lapis Calaminans” or Zinc,'see the cunou? informa- 
tion collected by M Uanglfes in a note to his “Memoire Histonque” above quoted 
1 may add that Hamdallah, in another part of Ins Ntfzhat dl Cul{ib (the chapter of 
Minerals) describes the Ttitia medicinally, as being cold and dry in the third degree; 
he also says thatdome regard it as the product of silver or lead mines, some affirm 
that it is found on the sea shore, and others that it is a peculiar mineral in itself. He 
observes, near the end of his work, that many parts of Persia furnish Tufrh.especially 
one-mine near a village of Ktrmun, where masses are found m a moist state, one gaz or 
above ait- English yard long, which arc aftenvards dried m furnaces, or brick-kilns. 
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“ those places that constitute what is now called Mai'vdashf. 
“ Ot Its products thf best aie corn ^nd grapes , and among 
“ Its fiuits aie sweet and excel}entapples(^°). This passage 
IS cxtiacted fiom a pait of Hamdallah’s woik, (the 
twelfth chapter), treating of Pars, a province, as he.p'revi- 

ouslj informed us, compiising five /ub c/i (sj^S) or districts, 

♦ » 

of vhich IstaJiJir was the pimcipal and most ancient’ 
although that geogiaphei first desciibes the of Ar- 

(lashlr ; as, when he wrote (in the fourteenth century), Shiid^ 
vas the capital , and he adds that one gate of this city was 

called the htoklu gate. We next read that “ since there had 

• • 

not been in the kingdom of Pans any edifice constructed 
•' before the foundation of IstaUir, this city gave its name to 
“the vhole Jaaeh, Avliich in length extended from Ye::d to 
“ Hczdr dnaklit (or the “ Thousand Trees”), and in iireadth 
“ fioni Cwimhah to 5'ard(-“) ” Then follows the account of 
Istakhr as given in p 379 and the Appendix, and afterwards 

In the Aj>i)ciitli\ is gncn the Persian text of this passage, winch, if placed Lfire, 
■would from its length interfere with the Typographical arrangement ofnote^. 

‘jf ^ jl) (^”) 

This passage is not found in iin second copy of flie Niizhatal Culiib, but the third and 
fourth lia\e for Ciimishafi , one instead of ferd has only’ Sar, 

and the other seeniiiigIvA’ari/ (i>^),for the name is blotted. Ha'fiz Abru' who gene- 
rally copies Hamdallah, has Ninz t See his Chronicle heraafter quoted), but 
the Turkish Geographer, ^Iaji Khalfah, agrees with the. Persian aud,reads Sard 
or Sn d, as appears hy Norberg’s extract , (Specim Geogr Orient Lundte 1784) Tlie 
word anuret (Ci^Uai) in the first line of this passage jnay imply, not only architec- 
tural construction, but population, cultiration, &c. ’ 
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the jDassage describing its castle, as quoted and translated in p. 

314; subsequently, in the section of Roads, our author sla- 

* € 

ting the distances and stages between Yezdekliast 2 iU& Shiraz, 
mentions the castles of Istakhr and Shekesteh “ on the left oR 
“the<foad,^’ JzJi from Mdi'm 

to Tul i nail (y Jj) or the “New Bridge;” and in the^ 
chapter of Mountains \Ye read that “ the Khli e ISeJisht (or 
“ Naaesht ) is in the vicinity of Istakhr, according to the work 
“ entitled Fdrs 'Ndmeli or Historj’’ of Fdrs ; and the figures of 
“ all things, and' of every animal, are sculptured on that 
“mountain; which exhibits such wonderful 'monuments that 
“ the most ingenious artists of this age cannot execute any 
“work equal to them. And m the time of the Kesris (or 
“ latter kings of the Sasaman dynastj") the book Zend was 
“ kept On that mountain”(^^"). Among the Persian lakes we 
then find enumerated one called Tendskemiiiah 
seven farsangs long and one farsang broad, abounding with 
fish , in the territory of Istakhr. I have not discovered any , 


The namcji though it seem in the MS to be as here pnnted, Naaesht 
intended, T suspect, to have been N^sht for the diacntical jjoints are indis- 

tinctly placed; oiy second arid third copies want the passage altogether; the fourth 
has Nebisht y) and perhaps mth some propriety ? since Tabri has informed 

ns Cp 344) that the sacred Zend was deposited at Istakhr in a place called Der-ne- 
bisht. The mountain, by Ca'zi Beiza'vi, is styled N^sht (See p 370) which Hyde_ 
accents'tlifierently, haphast,(Rth^ Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p, 313, Oxon. 1700). _ 
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other notice of this ancient capital throughout the NuzJmt al 
culuhi^'^^)* 

t 

Ebn al Vardi who died in the year 760, 

(A. D. 1358), mentions Isfakhr but once ; if my two copies 
of his Arabick work, the Kharidetal ajdteb 5jd;^),^b^ 

as they seem, sufficiently accurate and perfect Manuscripts. 
“ It IS related,” says he “ that m the territory of Istakhr 
“ grows an apple, of which half is sweet and half sour’^^^). 
This extraoidmary fiuit we have already seen noticed by 
different wi iters*. , , 

HaTiz A^bru^ (jy\ yL.) in whose chronicle find two< 
dates, 817 and 820, (the years of Christ 1414, 1417), de- 
scribes the kdreh or distiict of Istakhr as the most-. ancient 
and impoitant division of Fdrs , extending fitty five farsangs , 

« 

(’”) Trom tins work the Turkisli writer Haji Khalfah Mustafa, also denomin- 
ated K A'Ttn CHEr.EBi.lias borrowed almost wholly his account of Istakhr, which'the 
rciidor may sec translated in the “ Mcmoirc Historiqiic” above quoted of M’ Langl^s, 
who remarks that the Arabian geoprapher Ba'cu i has not given any further details , 
and that Muhammed bfn Ayas, another Arabian, has derived his information from 
If AMD all AH. TheTurkishtext ofK a'teb Chelebi's work, entitled the JehdnNtimu 
(Uj or “Index of the World,” was pnsted at Constantinople in 173G, and 

a translation made by Arramn, (I know not whether French or Latin) is preserved in 
the Bihliothfcque du Roi, ns bL Langlbs informs us The Turkish account of Istakht 
IS translated into Latin by Norberg, in his “ Specimen Geographine,Orientalis ” 

(■^‘^) j jW Ui*s3 ,— !*-> ) So according to one 

copy , but in the other, without any alteration of sense, some words are thus trans^ . 

posed l^iuaj ^ u n.rtJ 

3 D 
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in length and as many in breadth ; from Yezd to Hezdrdir- 
afcJit, and from Ciihcstdn to Niriz Tlfe founda- 

tion of Istaklir\ he adds, was laid by Caiumers-; and suc- 
ceeding kings made it their capital, each contributing to the 
»• 

number of its buildings, until the reign of Jemshi'd wbo 
hohstructed theie a lofty edifice; and the country became so 
populous and tl;ie edifices so numerous that the city extended 
leu^hways fiom the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of 
Udmgerd, which was a distance of fourteen farsangs; and in 
bieadth it was equal to ten farsangs , and Jemshi'd erected 
' there three castles; one Istafchr, another Slickest eh, 2 Lnd the third 
Ashknuwdn ‘‘and those three castles were in that city. 

“ It IS said "that the castle of Istakhr was the treasury; Shekes- 
“ tell the store house for carpets, cushions, beds, and various 
“articles of furniture; n.nd Aslikjiuwdn for armour. Those 
“three castles were styled the Seh Gumbeddn “Three 
“Domes;^" and a distich of ITirdausi in his Shdhn&ineli thus 
“alludes to them:- “The three Diz e Gwnheddn or castles of 
“ Istakhr^ the chosen dwelling-place of the sovereigns of the 
“ landofT?-<i7L" And for his own particular accommodation 
or residence, JeMshi'd constructed a palace at the foot of a 
“mountain And this edifice our author Ha^fiz A'dru^ 

r ^ 


bu' 

<u“ 1,::^ jJA j a- A*Ut>lA jii 

OiS>-Uw (AtfLa, J u'j^ 
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describes so nearly in the words of Hamdallah Cazvi'ni 
above qifoted, that t shall only; notice hi^ additions. The 
staircase of black marble is, he verj’^ truly olfserves, such as 
persons on hoi seback easily ascend (jy ^L,\} . “.And 

“ the figure of Jemshi'd is there sculptured, as-^a man of ro- 
“ bust form, long beaid, handsome countenance, and clirieS 
“hair, and m some places he is lepresehted with his face 

“ opposite to the sun, holding in one hand a staff, and m", 

^ • 

“ the other a censer, whilst he burns incense and adores the 
“sun. He also appears in other places grasping with his 
“ left hand tlie thicrdt of a lion, of- the horn of a gawzen^^^^), , 
“ or of a rhinoceros; and with the right hand 'a, dagger or 
“shoit sword mIucIi is thiust into the belly of the lion or 
“ ihmoceios’\-‘’^)' Ha‘'fizA'bru' next mentions (after Ham- 
D ALLAH) the baths with water always naturally warm, and; 
the gieat dakhmahs oi Aaults, commonly called the “ Pnsons 


Tlic first line here quoted as from FlRDAnsi’s 'ihihndmek I Lave Iiot, 
ifiscovcred in an^ copy of that work. 


The ^awzen ((jjj^) 's a hind of wild o\ or mountain-bull with horus resem 
bliiig the Hrj or withered branches of a tree, aud the water that issues from the corners 
of his ejes bj some is esteemed an antidote for poison, ?iccordiag to thejlict Burhan s 
Kiitea, • 

iXxs>- cAO LyJjya j 

U3J^ V. U'^J }\ CLI,^ . 

itij <U^ 1. 
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of the Wind and respecting^ the columns he adds “ that 
“each differs fro^l the othe};s in form and sculpture; the 
“height of those columns, as far as is now visible, exceeds 
thyty gaz; all of them being round or cylindrical and each 

r 

“above two gaz in diamctci. Yet notwithstanding the 
•“va^tnessof these proportions, each column is formed of 
‘^only three or four stones, placed one over the other. It 

f 

“ is related that in ancient times persons ascended to the 

r 

“summits of those columns (now) fallen, and took earth oi 

“ clay therefrom, which they washed, and found amongst it 

“Indian Tutty, useful as' a medicine for the eyes; but no 

“person knows'how it became mingled with that clay, for 

“there is liot any similar substance found in the neighboui- 

“ mg niountams”(^^®). Our aulhoi then informs us that besides 
( 




i!U>- <1^1 ijl ^^^1 ^ ^ 

jJu^ y t) t-Xuu <s~j ' 

^0 ^ j \j u— j '^sj (^1 ^ jii 

lJ* (./'*■'?■ li)l jl J ^ 

In one passage, at least, of ibis extract, I suspect an errour, or some confusion The 
finding of Tully seems properly exp'-essed in tlic present tense for so Hasidallau 
describes ^t, (See p 302), but it was in former ages, 'as we read liere, that persons 
ascended to the summits of the columns. Without ofienng much violence to the text, 
we might easily produce a more probable sense, the sentence too, concerning tutty 
may Lave onginally been distinet from that winch mentions the columns. Instances 
■ofinaccuracy abound throughout the MS , huthopingoncollation with a second copy 
to ascertain hereafter the true text, I sbgll at present only suggest that ivc should per- 
haps iVad, instead of 6J(Mth (aoljwl) “fallen," laftand orrafUhand 

(.ijl ^j) which in construction with the preceding words would 

signify “ went upon,” or ascended the summit of those columns, &c. 
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those columns which aie called CJiehl Mind7' or the ’'‘'Forty 

% 

“ Spues” .there are on the skirts of diat mountain, " several 
“ stone edifices with various sculptured figure^Sy i 

among those structures aie “two squaie, pillars of'stone, 
“ white as alabaster, at the front entrance or vestibule, ^ 

In all Fdrs, says he, there is not any stone of’ the same kind, 
nor docs any person know whence it was brought , and {he 
filings or sciapings of this stone are applied to wounds and 
found eflicaciouS m healing them. He then mentions the 
citadel of Istalcln\ “than which in' the wholfe world there is 
“ not any castle moie ancient;” 

being a woik of the FlsJidddian or first dynasty of Persian 
kings, neai it arc two other castles, Shehesleh and SaknuwAn 
{JyU) now m luins ; the three were called Sell Gumbeddn, 

“ oi the “ Three Domes” (as above mentioned). The great 

« 

, leservoir constructed by Azzad ad’douleh is next desciibed 
conformably with Hamdallah’s account quoted m p..3J4, 
and I may here observe that both writers notice the existence 
of other ’Cisterns or resenmirs m the castle of lifakh?^ the 
moderate temperature of its air, and the difficulty of defend- 
ing it. HaTizAbru^ adds, that it comprises some handsome 
palaces, pleasant villas, and “ spacious meiddjis’^ 

01 openjevel pieces of giound(®‘^). 



(’‘*1 Ha'fiz Abru' Biay have mentioned IstalChr m other,passages , but the only 


copy of his Chronicle that 1 have seen is imperfect. 
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The AseJih al Tiiarikh ^i) or “ Most authentick of 

Records/^ a very, rare work dated A. Bf. 831, (A. 'D. 1427), 
assigns, Iikectrfanj other Eastern Chronicles, the foundation 
of I^takhr to Caiu wers the first king. Hu'shaxg augment- 

r 

ed, and Jewshi'd finished this capital which occupied a 
.space of twelve farsangs in length, and ten in v/idth ; “ and 
‘‘when Guhsta'sp had adopted the religion of Zerdusht 

f 

“ at Istakhr, he fixed his residence on one of the mountains* 
“in the vicinity of thatcit^^ and employed himself in read- 
ing the Zend and commanded that Fire-temples should be' 
“erected and that the people should' worship Fire”(“‘°). 

t 

Ha\fing again mentioned Gushtasp’s residence near 

this chionicle adds that “there are sculptured figures on 

“those mountains, and at the skirt of them the tombs and 

c 

“ dwelling places of most of the Persian kings ; and the se- 
pulchresof those kings before Muhanimedism were of three 
“kinds; either in caverns, or in mountains, or the body 

r 

“was placed underground and manj’’ stones accumulated 
“ over, it until a heap (or tumulus ) was formed”(-‘^). Me 
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next learn that Queen althougli she had resigned 

the throne to her son Da'ua.^ yet continued to reside at the 
capital of Fdrs, fiom nhich he letired to BalkVi; dreading 
lest his mother should on some occasion couture l^s !des- 
truction , but the account of liei death induced him to re- 
turn , “and It is said that Huma'i rebuilt the city oi Istakhr 
“ after its rum , and that she also erected the phehil Mind reh 
“or “Forty Spues/' and the great mansion which was m 
“the midst of IstaUiv and which the Mitsdmdns converted 
“ into a mayed 01 mosque'’(®‘^) After this we find noticed 
the immense reservbii made by ii^zAD ad'douleh m the 
castle ot LtaUir, and’above more particularly described (See 
pp. 183, 314, «S:c.) 

m 

The Poet Asiikep dates his history of Sekander . 

or Alexander, entitled Zaffer Nameh (<ulj ^), the “Book of 
Victories," A. H. 848, (A. D. 1444). In this we find that 
' Alexander expressed Ins intention of proceeding from « 

dustdn to Firman, and thence to Istakhr and lun&n or Qreece. 

In consequence of which he goes by way of Zdvid ( Jjlj) and 
Sciestdnijl^) and “the renoAvn-seeking hero turned his face 
towards Pdrs, and advanced from Kirmdn to IstakJir, 
aA- lJsj V»Ji ^'>0 


JuU_, Je- J jS J O”*) 

Uj JjOjJ AL..U J ^ 
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establishing places for the acQommoclation of travellers, re- 

( , f - 

pairing bridges, and performing various useful "works at 
every stage t&en, says the poet, “ Sekander baying resi- 
ded a while at Istakh\ prepared for another expedition;^ 
“ and with his mighty army undertook a march from Istakhr 
io Ahw&z or Susiana.” 

dj jlysb jjj 3 

Mi'rkhond, as we generally style the historian who 
names himself Muhamihed ben Kha v£nd Sh'ah ben 
Mahmu'd oU Ajjti owisc*) composcd his celebrated 

Rauzet al Safd (bJl or “ Garden of Purity/^ (a work 
divided into seven large Volumes, -with an Appendix) in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Havmg noticed Solo- 
monk’s wonderful expedition in travelling from Syna to 
Istakhr and thence to C&bul in one day, (See p. 366), and 
his going from Istakhr to Yemen (Arabia Felix), our author, , 
adopting some traditions above quoted (pp. 369, 3 71), des- 
cribes Caiumers as the founder of Istakhr, which became - 
his favourite residence; he also founded Baikh {^), but left 
there some of his children ‘‘ whilst he himself returned to . 
“ Istakhr (o..w j). The great edifice con- 

structed by JemshFd is next mentioned in a passage which 
I shall not here transcribe, as Mi'rkhond has borrowed 
the account, and even some entire sentences, from writers 
above quoted (particularly the Ca'’zi BeizaVi, p. 369? and 
Fazlallah, p. 371) ; the passage loo, has been so well trans- 
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lated by Franckliii, that a reference to his work %vi]l be suf- 

\ 

ficicnl(‘^). FiRDi»usi IS then quoted (as m p. 351) showing 
that Istakhr was the royal residence of Cai Koba'd; and we 
read of Cai Kuusrau’s flight from that capital when Solo- 
mon endeavoured to seize him, as i elated in p. 370. The 

next Persian Monarch, Lohra^sp, is likewise said “ to have 

• « 

“ abandoned Istdk/ir through fear of Solomon, and resided 

at I^Cllkll ^1). 

From writers quoted m the preceding pages (364, 370, 374) 
we have learned how Gushtasp honoured the book Ze7id 
which contained .the religious , laws of Zerdusht. That 
king, says Mi'rkhond, difiused the Magian ntes of worship 
ihioughout his empire, and erected Fire-temples in every 
quarter, “and on his arrival at Istakhr’^ * 

he caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in ivhich was, 
deposited with much solemnity the book Zoid, comprising,, 
on twelve thousand ox-skins so tanned as to resemble thin 
leaves of paper, and w’ritten in letters of gold and silver, the 
erroneous doctrines and vain imaginations of Zerdus*ht; 
“leaves unworthy of orjiament,” exclaims our Muselmdn 
historian, and “ rather such as should have been committed 
“to the flames” (jy 4 J^^')* Qushtasp then ap- 

(53) « Observations made on a Tour from Bengal to Persia,” <tc p. 90, (Calcutta,, 
1788, 4to) Reprinted m London, 1790, 8ro p 223, likewise publisiied in French) 
and German. To Colonel Francklin we are indebted foi; other amusing and instructive . 

' works , tlie Romance of Camarupa and Camalata , the History of Shah Aulum , th^ 
Ipquiry concerning ancient PaliboUira, &c ’ 

3 e' 
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pointed many persons of illustrious rank to guard the pre- 
cious volume, which v^as withcld from vulgar eves. We 
next read, (as jn pp. 344, 374) that Queen IIuma't placed 
the box or ark containing her infant son with many jewels 
“on a 'river of the rivers of £stakhr’ 

as spme relate, of Balkh; and having quoted Fiedausi 
(who does not, however, indicate any particular river) con- 
cerning many Circumstances of this transaction, our author 
adds a passage already translated in page 303. That Ar- 
dashi'r took possession of Istakh?', we also learn; and this 
city is again mentioned, bpt slightly, in^the history of that 
Monarch, w|^o founded thb Sasaniaii dynastjq and of Ylzdl- 
GERD witliowhoni it became extinct. Hitherto we have only 
examined the fiCst volume of MTrkiiond’s great work. In 
the secbnd, we find Yezdegerd at IstaJchr when the Mu- 
sdmdn Arabs first invaded his dominions ; and the people of 
that capital having, m the thirtieth year of the Hejrah (A. 
D. 650) endeavoured to recover tiifiir liberty, Yezdegerd 
assisted them with his troops; but after a defeat he fled into 
Kliurds&n, and was murdered near Mai'v. The assassination 
of Yezdegerd, son of Shahria'r, happened, as some say, 

r 

in the yearSl (A. D. 651X, and “MA'HuhAn, (thegbvernor 
of Mdrv ) con veiled the royal body X6 Istakhr of jPars, and 
buried it m the sepulchre of the Persian kings”(^*^). Mi'r- 

c ! 

€ 

See the circumstances of liis death iL the “Oriental Collections,” VoJ, J. p. - 160 . 
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khond's third volume styles the ddralim&ret 
or “the seat of gownmenf,” A. IJ. 129, (A. D. 746), and 
his fourth volume incidentally mentions il (about A. H. 271, 
A. D. 884), in the history of that dynasty called*Ta/iem7i(®^); 
It also informs us that “when the intelligence of*EMA"D 
“ ad’douleh's death (in prison A. H. 388, A. D. ,998) 
“leached Rukn ad’douleh, this sovereign set out* for 
“ Fdri>^ and first proceeded to Istakhr that he might perform 
“a zidret^ or solemn pilgrimage, in honour of the deceased 
“ pnnce his brother, to whose grave he walked bare-footedp 
“ uttering lamentations, in which the soldiers attending join- 

“ed;and there he remained thiiee' days^’(°*®)i The fourth 

« • 

volume then notices the great herkah («tf/) or reservoir con- 
st! ucted by Azzad ad’doijleii in the castle of I<itarakh 
.ujj jj) and so celebrated by preceding wi iters. *Wenext 
find Anu' Ma'nsu'r suinamed Fu'la'd Sutu'n or 

“Steel Pillar,” residing in the castle Istakhr, and there, soon 
after, Fazlui'ah was ifli prisoned and died, (See p. 371). I 
omit two passages of little import in which Istakhr is namOd, 



('”) This portion of Mi'rkhond’s fourth volume, (occupying about twenty pages 
of a folio IMS ) has been printed in the original Persian, translated into Latin, and 
illustrated with a multiplicity; of excellent notes, by Tenisch, under the title of “Histona 
Pnoruni Regura Persarum post firinatum in regno Islamismum " Vienna?, 1782. 4to, 

^ oIaaI \^J 

(jcIj ^ ^ ^ 

Mi'rkhond, MS. /ioMzcf a( Vol. IV. ■. 
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to notice that about A. H. 622, (A. D. 1225) the Ata'beg 
Saad gave his daughter Mark ah Kha'tu'x 

AU) in marriage lo (^a!5 Surtax JeraA ad^- 

Di^x and dojeed that the castles of Istaklir and AsJmuzcdv 
'' should be dehvered up to officers appointed bj the Sultan; 
“ and according to some Chronicles, four thousand years have 

f 

elapsed since the sound of the ^eat brazen drum marking 
‘•the several vratches, first ascended from the roofs of those 
‘•' tvo castles to the ears of the inhabitants of the seven hea- 


“vens: and to those castles thefollovins distich ofPiEPAusi 
“alludes, “AtthCiSe^ Guinbeddn or Three Domes of litakhr. 


“ vas thechosen residence.of the kings of £rdn''{-^). TTe next 
learn that the same Ata'beg Saad impnsoned his rebelhous 
son Abu* Becr (A'A) in the castle of Isfakhr ; ivhich. soon 
after, contained another princely captive Serju'e Sha'h 
If any mention of this place occur in AIi'rkhoxd^s 
fifth, volume, it has escaped my observation; but the sixth 
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VIi'ekhoXE here a’Jodes to rhe ri/irf or soacdin^ of iruirpeLS aod dmin; of 

a particnla’’ kind vrfaich genera'Iv rnzrk ike time of snnme and snmet in places hon- 
oured by the royal residence, and in cities governed by persons of a certain rank; the 
■^TordnnJif is soi^etimes used to eapress the CjsJ) nalcriTi' or kett^e-dmm used on 
these occasions, as leam from the Diet. Bzzrhcn Kefir, which mentions that in the 
time of Alexander it was stnick three times everv dav; a fourth TTubii was afterwards 
added; and nnderScLTA'K ^ ™ the twelfth century of our era, 

a fifth nLicf became nsnal, ' 
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informs us that about A. H. 853, (A. D. 1449) Piince Ab- 
dallah ^Jsi) “passed sdme anyious dajs m, the castle 

** of IstCllxllV^ \jsr*\ j iXxlJL) l^A^) 

•while uncertain -what fate he was to receive from Sulta^n 

AIuuammed, then at Shinizi^-^). In Mi^'bkhond’s Seventh 

volume I have not discovered the name of IstakJirl^^^)^ bijL 

his Uiatmah (<uJU) or Appendix describes that city as the 

capital of Solomon, to which he sometimes proceeded m 

one day from Baalbek in Syria; “and that Fire-temple 

“ wherein a sudden extinction of the flame was one of the 

> 

“ miraculous indications ofour blessed prophet’s birth, stood 
“ at Istakhr , and without the city are man^ stupendous 
“ buildings ; and among the fissures of a mountain near Js- 



« 

(“’) This sntli volume cxliibits the name of Istakhr lu another passage, but merely 
as distinguishing (A. H. 820, A D. 1417) that gate of Shhr&z already mentioned (p 383) 


(^) That the first six volumes of the Rauzetal Sa/d were composed by Mi'rkhond 
liimself, there is not any reason ta doubt ; but respecting the seventh volume and the 
appendix, a chronological dithculty has been remarked by Monsieur Jourdain, m his 
account of the Persi.iu work, (Notices ct Extraits dcs MSS &c Tome. IX). Mi'r- 
khond died, says this accomplished Orientalist, in the year 903 (1498), yet the 
seventh volume records eveuts of the year 911, and M Jourdain has ascertained that 
the additions in it were made by KHondemi'r, but the appendix, he tbmks, may 
Lave beep written by Mi'rkhond In my copy of the seventh volume some dates 
occur much later than 911 , indeed one passage, within a few pages of the end, ex- 
pressly mentions «A^j j_juJ dJuuJ lJj^ ^ “nohr that 

the date of the dh has arrived at the year 929 but I am willing to believe that 

Mi'rkhond himself composed the early part which exhibits his name, like some of 
the preceding volumes, m’red ink, after a few introductoiy lines in the title page, of 
which the first words are (according to my copy) liAo. CAaU-j Jyarw 

The author’s name thus oceurs about midway in the title page after a common prelude, 
ell> Aj^la. A.+£^ aI^ ujw.oi 
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takhr was constructed a vast temple or stately edifice; and 
“ there the wind cpntintially blows ; for which reason Solo- 
‘‘ mon, on wjioni be the peace of God ! is said to have im- 
prisoned the wind in that edifice, but how true this- cir- 
“ cumstance may be, is best known to the Almighty (^), 

r r 

<r ^ 

Khua'nd Ewi'r or KHoxDEiriR' the son of 

Mi'rehoxIi, began to compose his Ui^) EheMset al 

akhh&r “The best paits selected from Chronicles/’ or the 
“ Cream of History” in the year 904 (A. D. 1498) as the 
fourth page of my copy ,indicates(^^). ^ Although in this 
work he mentions Ist^khr fourteen or fifteen times, yet 
Mi're:ho 2 ;d and various writers above quoted have antici-- 
pated most of his information respecting that city. Like 
some of them he ascribes its foundation to Caiuwers and its 
enlarsement to JemshTd ; he notices the remaining columns 






♦ ♦O'# 

9 


. cul'i .ii , i.i.jo fj..* tfjb i.,t t.> A- • oL 

Ki^ J • -f-t J ^ 


(^) Here may be noticed a mistake in D Herbelofs Bibliotheque Orientate, under 
the article "K/ielcs^at al cLTiiar. ’ This, he ears, is the title of a rvork vrtitten by 
^iirpKHOND; and he describes it as containingan universal history dountoS04; bnt 
it appears that rb»t was rbe year in uhith Kho:sdemi k undertook the composition; 
and ue find in the lentb nrkilef or section, within six or seven lines of the 

end,a daJi 4?U>g 7 . j-Lz-aA H. 920.f\. D. 15I4>. The appendix, too, records 

the accession of SHAH TaHMA'SP (fa_^\*A 
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generally called CJiehil Min6rch, the festival of NaiirAz, first 

celebrate^ in that place, and the cup# made ofjh'hzeh or tur- 

. » 

quoise found there, so capacious thgt it could hold, 

a quantity equal to two and inscribed with Jemshi'd’s 
nanip('^') ; htaUir was the seat of Gushtasp and on’ Alex- 
ander’s death fell (o the iotof Antakhash Ru'mi 
or Antiochus the Grecian ; and tlig: sacred fire which had 
gloved vithout intermission in the temple 6 f that city du- 
ring a thousand 3 'eais jS) became extinct at the 

very moment of Muiiammed’s birth in Arabia (A. D 571); 
a poi teutons circurnstance which (with otheis equally cre- 
dible) caused much alarm to Nushirava'n kipg of Peisia, 
emphaticall}'' st^ded the “Just/^ I omit some fa«cts of little 
inteiest, or related nearly in the words of aufliors above quo- . 
ted ; and shall only state that Yaaku'b Beig (i_0 
confined some princes in the castle of Istakhr, (A. H. 893, 

A. H. 1488) where they were detained almost four years and 
, SIX months ; and I find tliis place used as a state prison, so , 
latel}’^ as the year 907, (A. D. 1501), when Ka'sim BeigBe'r- 
na'k j^lj) once governor of Shiraz, “having 

been made captive was sent to the castle of Istakhr.” 

<u!jL) "oUjtAuj 


(*“; Tlie fabulous, mystical or real cup of Jen sni'v exhibited, according to 
some MSS ‘seven lines The cup of Joseph (Genes XLIV, 6) has perplexed vanous 
commentators, like that of Nestor, (Horn II A 631, Atheu XI Mart VIII, ep 6). 
Persian cups and vases offer man> curious subjects for antiquanau noUce, ^s I shall 
endeavour to prove on a more suitable occasion. ' , 
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Khoxdemi'r’s second and larger Chronicle the Halib at 

K 

Siyar or ‘‘ Friend of Biography,^’ as we may 

translate that txtle(^), does not offer on the subject of lUakJir, 
any information claiming particular notice, in addition to 
that which he himself and former historians haye transmitted,, 
in^ their works already noticed. That obscure prince whose 
very name the Persian‘'writers do not clearly ascertain, and 

' I 

whose death after a short reign, Firdausi has recorded 
(See p. 357)j was killed, says Khondemi^r; by three 

t 

brothers belonging to the army of Istahhr, who having 
agreed in their plan fOr his .destruction, attacked him 
“ whilst on ‘horseback, and with swords and lances threw 


Cf 


6i 


Itjias been usual, after D’Herbelot, to pronounce this name Halib al seir, 
and to translate it the " Fnend of Travelling," or of “ Travellers but Mr. Hammer 
proves, most saiisfactonlv, that the last irord ought to be pronounced Sij/ar, as the 
plural of a particular life, or biography, (See the note subjoined byM deSacy, 

to M Jourdain’s “Notice del' Hist. Univ. de Mirkhond,” in the ninth volume of Notices 
et Extraits des MSS &c. Pans, 1812). The Eastern prose wnters often affect to intro- 
djice mto the titles and prefaces of their books (and too freqiientlj into other parts), 
some emphatick words that may rhjnie together in pronunciation ; thus the full title 
of Khondemi'r's work; jAj)' ^ Habib al Siyar, fi akh- 

bdr efr6d al bashar ; where, as Mr. Hammer observes, al bashar is plated in rhjme 
with al Siyar I might illustrate this learned Orientalist’s remark by tpany parallels j 
the very MS. before us furnishes one in the second Ime ; i..\ \ t_ - 
where alathar and atsiyar rhyme to’gether; and the introduction .p. 4 of uiy copy) 
mentions ‘the fen siyar which cannot possibly relate to w the sense of 

travellers or travelling; but must signify the “Knowledge of Biographical records,’’ 
being here connected with the words ^fni toriA A or “Science of Histoiy,"' 

occuring in the next line Khondemi'R divides this work into three volumes and ap 
appendix j <i~i) each m^eled or volume being subdivided into four 

jtzU or sections It<maj be considered, in fact, as an abndgment ofhisfatfaer,- 

Mikkhond's Ranzet al Safa, , 
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him from his saddle to tlie ^round'^f The foundation 
of that city by Caiu’mers, the expo^ng o^Queen Huma'i’s 
infant on a rivei there, 'and othei circiimstancas g,re repeated 
in leiins which it is unnecessaiy heie to quote.. ^ , 

Yaiiia Cazv'ini closes with the year,948i, 

(A. II. 1451), his volume entitled Liihb al TiiMkli i— ') 

the “ Heart or iMarrow of Histories^^”^). Whatever in this 
epitome concerns the object of our inquii j', has been copied, 
almost literally fiom passages of different wnters quoted in 
the picccding pages, and a Latip translation of the work, 
made by* .Gaulmin, was published m one .edition (which 
seems to be laie) of Melchisedec Thevendt’s Collection of 
Travels (Tome IV), and ’With some additions 'by Galland, m 
the sei entcenth volume of Busching’s Magazine, but the 


^ C ) 

j\ ub-’J 

He IS Iicre styled SnAHR-iA r by Kiiondemi'r, who mentions, however, that some 
haie called him Giiarkha'n (^Uyc) , others Shahrj’ra'n ((j^njj/f^) j others 
Gura’z (j]/)} and T find him under different names in various copies of the Shdh- 
mtnch. 

« • 

(“) lie denoniiuafes liiraself u-A^lalll Alc (_ 5 ^) Yahia.ebn Ab- 

dallati'fal IlusEiivr, and dates his birth A H 885, (A D 3480) In the Tifr/Zr/i 
jjium Ai/i (^1 j'lb ^^b). I find him quoted as Mi'r Yahia SiEIFI Cazvi'ni 

Sia William Jones was probably deceived by some inac- 
curate Ma'mTscnpt when he assigned the "Heart of Histofies" to "Abballatif a 
"native of Cazvin,” rather than to his son Yahia (See "Persian Grammar,” Catal. 
of Books, third edit p 137). .. ** 

3 F * 
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original text has not yet been printed(^). How freely the- 
author has borrowed ffom his predecessors will appear on 
comparison r of an extract given in my first volume, p. 222,. 
with others in the present volume, (pp. 370, 390) and 1 shall 

f 

here quote, for the sake of reference in the next section, 

.‘a passage from his account of Queen Huma'i. “ And, as 

“some relate, the Clwliil Mindreh or “Forty Columns,’^ 
' ' 

also a great house which was in the midst of Istahhr, and 
“ winch the Muselmdns rendered a mosque, now in a state 
“ of considerable ruin, were constructed b}" heri’(^)* These 
are almost the ver^’" words of Bj:iza'vi« quoted in p. 371, 
(See also a passage from the Aselih al Tudrikh, in’ p. 391). 

The Haft Ahlim csAjs) or “Seven Climates/^ a geo- 
graphical and biographical work composed by Awi'x Ah- 
med surnained Ra'zi being a native of Rai 

^j), describes Istaklir, (Chmatelll) as having long been the 
roj’al capital of Persia, and honoured by the visits of king 

(“) Soon after the commeocemeat of tnv Persian studies, not knowing that this 
work had ever appeared in ans European language, 1 prepared for the pr^s an English 
translation of thdtpart which co'upnses the ancient history of Pefsia,. Oneliterarv pro- 
ject which Pietro de)la Valle trto hundred jears ago bad conceived but probably 
never execntcd, nas to translate into Italian the “Marrow of Chronicles,” a brief 
historv of all the kings of Persia from Adam to Shah Tahmasp— “ di tradnr da Per- 
“siano in Toscano on hbro the chiamano Midolla delle Hntone, Are un breve com- 
“pendio della bistoria di tulti i Re della Persia, da Adam infin’a Sciah Tahamasp," 
&c (Viaggi, Lett 12, Feb. 23, 1621). . 

r 

j 1.- -- 1 ^ b— 23 j,A= 3: aaU j rjU/* Jif- Aja/ j (‘^ 

J 
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Solomon ; after some particulars already Jcnown from othei 
sources^ l\*e learn that the remains of this city are a loft}^ anc 
almost inaccessible fortress ; and the edifi(?e called Chehi 
Mindr, a stately palace or kasr (ufj-aj) erected by Jems^ji'r 
“ and at present,” sa^^s our author, “ among the ruins ol 
“ that palace fourteen columns still exalt their heads, tti 

hcaven”("“). “And two tablets c?f stone form the gate- 

• * 

“wa^'of that edifice , each about thiity gaz long, tw^entj 
“ w ide, and five thick ; and m that place the art of sculpture 
“ on marble lias been emploj'ed with the utmost skill and 
“ ingcnuity’’(-^'’)’. • . ' 

* • 

. • 

The Aj(nch al Gherdieb the Jehdn A'rd 

J^), the Ajdieh al Belddn (JoUl i— the TdrikJi Alji 
IheTdn ikhKibchdk Khdm the Merdi 

al Alum (^W\ or TdriUi Bakhtdver Khdm ((_5jU 

1 arious dictionaries, and many other manuscript works of 
recent composition, exhibit occasional!}' the name o^Istakllr; 
but any extract from them would be almost a repetition 'of 
some passage quoted in the course of this chapter. 


• 

jljO (- (jl iSi jb ^ j!/*^ j ( ) 

Tliere must be so3ie mistake in the number of columns here expressed, as 
seventeen remained standing in the jear 1811, (Seepage 230), about two hundred 
years afler tlie composition of Ami'N Ra'zi s work. '' 

» 

\j j J 3 \jPf- J' J Jji' 

* All 
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I must, however, observe thgt the Shejf N/imeh 

, ' 

or History of Curdebtdn represents the" castle of 

• Istakhr as a 'otate piison in winch Ahmed was confined du- 
ring ‘the space of ten years, from A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567,. 
(ifiiy jd Jluu tfJ 

^'nd the Alum Ardi Ahhdsi a Chionicle or 

Tdrikh moi^t useful in illustrating the modern history and 

geography of Persia, confirms this account, and mentions, 

the liberation of Ahmed, who had been Fdk or Governor 

of Gdan (JiA from the castle of Istakhr, about the, 

year of our era 1576. 

* . ' 

0 r 

The Zeinet al Mejdles Chap. Ill, Sect. 4), 

, dcsciibes the cakle of Istarakh as one of Jemshi'd’s 

works; (u — 11 ^^1,); situate on a steep and lofty 

mountain, and accessible only by one path e|;c_jo); 

and the celebrated Vazir Niza'M al Mulk (uJ^Uil m, 
his “ Book of Precepts” or JVcsaydi declares how - 

much he was astonished at the sight of that fortiess; to take 
which by the regular operations of a siege would occupy 
an army two years according to his calculation. In 'devising 
arrangements for such an -undertaking he passed the first 
night of his arrival before it; “next morning at early dawn 
“ a cry of mercy ! quarter ! issued from the garrison of that 
“fortress; and Fazlu'iah (the chief mentioned in .p. 371) 

(t 

“agreed to pay the .stipulated contribution. When Jen- - 

h , 

“quired (says Niza^m ad Mule) the occasion of this cir- 
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cumstance, it appealed that an earthquake in the night 
(having*caused a fissure or outlet) ^11 tlie.water of the castle 
“ had flowed away”(“^°). We afterwards read that “ in the 
“ tune of the Pislidadian and Cmdman kings, (the two mo%t 
“ ancient Persian dynasties) a certain talisman was contrived - 
“ at Istokhr in Pdrs, which had the power of rendering blind, 

“every Tialc or Scythian who should come tliere”(®^^). 

• » 

The Tar'ilJi Suhhcli Sddek (joL? ^^l") is dated m A..H. 
1045, (A. D. 1635) by the authoi Muhammed Sa'dek 
I srAHANi Besides many particulars 

Avliich uTjJiave learned from otheis, this historian relates that 

. • 

Bust \m (jJLj) the greathero of Peisia, “ hastened^ to Istakhr, 


\)j/^ bj ' 

vXi j*^'^ jUu*Xu)\ JU- Li-JLda- j\ lj\ 

• 3 / y u' 

In fills last Bcnlencc I have supplied the word cjI ^water) not found in the original 
MS on authority of two works hereafter quoted. We must othennse have under- 
stood that the wliole castle had fallen to the ground Although the Subbeh 
SiideL, as will soon appear, agrees with the Zeinet al Mej&les in assigning this event 
to Jstahhrt, yet, not having seen the " Book of Preeepts” wherein it was originally 
recorded.^l must acknowledge some doubts whether we should not for Istcfkhi read ' 
IJhurseh or K/nirsfieh, since that excellent ’inter Al Gh^F'fa'ri, applies all the 
circumstances of tins siege to the “ Castle of Hhurseh, five farsangs distant from , 
Jahrum ” ([‘iff- Jehun Ai&, Hist, of the Sovereigns of 

ShebangArth ) > The castle of Khurskek five farsangs from Jahrum, is no-, 

liced by Hamdallab in bis Nozahat al CuUtb, (ch. 12, sect of castles) 


j^y 
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entered tbe harem of kinsr 

•. X.-' 

‘'ScDA'nAir.'' 


Ca'v's and there 



s]e^^ Queen 



for she, b_v^ false accu=tion, had endeavoured to destrov 


the young Prince Si'aVesh whom Rtstah loved 

with the adection of a parent. T^'e next Snd this general 

AusiPng Cii Khcsrau or Cyrus, at Ltahhr; and to that 

place he sent in a bier'or coffin the bodv of Prince Isfex'- 
€ ^ 

JDYA'R {See p. 364) whom he bad killed, that it might be 
there interred, (jJ-j From the Zeme^ al 

3Igal€s above examined fp. 404). we have learned how an 
extraordinary failure of water isduced Fazlu'iau to sur- 
render the castle of that place: a circymstance related b}- 
our presefit author among events of the year 4b7- (A. D. 
1074). '‘Ffhen I arrived on the territory of Isfahh'. says 
'^Knux'jEH Xiza'ii al IMule, the people affirmed that it 
“ was UDneces=ary for me to be^^ie^e the castle which could 


not possibly be taken by force or warlike operations : we 
^•must go. however, I replied ; and having proceeded there 
acccrdinslv, I commenced the siege, and ordered that 
‘‘ arrangements should be made for a year’s residence before 
‘‘the fortress ; but next morning at breakfast-time the 
“garrison denianded quarter; no person could conjec- 
‘-‘ture why this was done, and the people of the country 
“ were astonished- I afterwards inquired from the besieged, 
“who said that all the water of their' cisterns had Sowed 

t 

“away on that night, and they therefore demanded quarter. 
“To proceed with this anecdote; Fazlu iah was taken 
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“by Khua'jeh Niza^'m am Mule, who impnsoned himm 
“ the casUe of Js^aMr; from this he‘ escaped one mght m 
“the time of Malek Sha'h; but the govepnQr having re- 
“ ceived intelligence of his flight, pursued, seized and killed 
“ him in the year 468, or of Christ 1075(®^®). 


The iiiodcrn Poets of Persia sometimes allude to their an- 
cient capital ; thus m a small volume entitled the Masnavi' 
of Hazi'n 've read that Iran might boast* of 

liitahhr as having been the takhtgdh or royal residence of 
JeMSHI'D alCsr' Of 'MuH A Jl ME D AlI 





ooiju wt uy^ 

JoLj <0oJ' ^>1*^ Jyj ^ ^ ( -wwlx* iyaW* » 

Lvf» <0Lio i—jIjumI <s5^ j J 

|*Uj J\ jj aAw JXS> 

l^cOjLaJ j jIaJI 

j c:-u«=d^ fUb j\ jl LT -^..iJj 

_j <U-j ^ \j^\ J l::^j A-i il^l 

Tins circuinstdiice is related also in the Tartkh A/fi whiih does not, however, par- 

ticularlj name the castle, according to my copy It mentions that Fazlu iah, con- 

fidin'; in the ’strength of Ins fortifications, and the abundant stock of provisions and 
especially hf water, Iiad rejected the terms proposed by Niza at al mulk, who com- 
menced a siege but with little hope of success, for a long time his operations produced 
no other result than tlie loss of soldiers, so that he despaired of taking the castle. 
AJc«l Ij <hcli> AA*j>-k) j\ 

I - When the garrison unexpectedly offered to surrender, it was found that all 

Iheir w ells had become dry For tins pliaenomeuon the Tirikh Alfi does not account; 
but an earthquake (p dObl sufficiently explams it Soni^ doubts whether the cir-, 
cuiiistancc occurred at htakhr or at another place, havebeen expressed in p 495, not^ 
a 40 , but 1 would not suppress the anecdote which js sanctionedhy two MSS„ 
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Hazi'n who died about the year 1779? some account has 
« / 

been given in Yo\ I, p: 41(5. ' ^ 

( 

c 

The latest Oriental author whom I can cite on this subject 

o 

is IVfTnzA Ja'n of Shiraz, already introduced to the 

:|:eadpr (See p. 19)- He 'travelled from that city to Isfahan 

rt fi 

(m Juljs 1811), and his journal having mentioned Istakhr 
(spelt aftel the Persian manner as the next stage 

beyond Zarkan, informs us that the teintorj’’ of Mai%dui,ht 
begins at one faisang from the bndge called Pul i Khan, (See 
p. 237)j that it comprises twenty villages fallen to ruin, and 
thirty still inhabited ; one of which is Kenhreh (isbf) con- 
taming nearly two hundred families(^'^^). And beyond 
“that village about half a farsang is a mountain, and at the 
“ foot cf It an extraordinary place , wherein are columns and 
“marbles sculptured with strange devices and inscriptions ; 
“ so that ihost persons imagine this edihce to have been con- 
“ structed before the creation of man ; and others believe 
“•that it is above three thousand j’^eais old. In short, it is a 

t 

very wonderful bmlding; and most of the sculptures there 
“ are of one kind ; many have related that this stiupture was 



(^^) (^1 p ibUl < — Literally, two Lundred 

gates or doors of bouses. It has been already obseri’cd (Vol I p xv, note 12) that 
der i kMnch signifying the gate of a bouse, is uSed more emphatically to 

express the royal court or palace. But the modern Persians generally pronounce the 
woTrd deri, as here written^oyMiRZA Ja n, I have not traced this introduction of the 
letter b gfter <fer, \\hith the drctionanes do not authorize, to any works older than the 
Tar'ihh Alum Ar6, dated A H. 10,25, (A D 1G16;. 


1 
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once a tcmpl&dedicated to the adoration of Fire ; and many 
“regard it as the scene of some (cythef), religious worship 
“pracliscd by the ancients. Finally, it is now.entitled the 
^^Taklit t Jcmshid or “Jemshi'd’s Throne;^’ and m truths 
“ those fioin the four quarters of the woi d who have seen this 
“edifice, declare that on the whole 'surface of the eartli* 

“ any other equal to it does not exist ; it is a place of very 

• * 

“ excellent air and vaterp^'). 

• 

Two works which might have been examined m an ear- 
lier part of this section, I shall nahee here, being unable to 
asccrtaiirthcir exact dates. One, indeed, brinviyo; down the 
historj' of Persia to the year 773 (A. D. 1371)j seems to have 
been composed soon after thatpeiiod ; but docs not indicate 
cither the title or the authorp^^). It mentions the house 





J kr_u.il ^ jMj J (■^) 

j k_--j^ y IbL-^Au) j l^lXu. j 

j ^ jlxu.J I cW- . CjmS ^ 

kr_uijLuu^U LS^V^ J kr—uil ii\^ (_jl JuuLl^ 

^ ^ ^Is**** I J JiAuufo- I M . ._ U 

LS-u.i»jo iji-'*} ^ J *^1 *^1 

c:_uJb J <— ;! Tills specimen of moilern composition is copied with 

literal accuracy from the autograph journal of Mi'rz A Ja'n ™ 

(’*’) Tins MS consists of .S27 large folio pages, and though seemingly perfect, (the 
tipper part of the first leaf being a blank, and having the usual <411 j*auJ at top,) yet 
begins abruptly with the words itCiW i^*i 1.^1 which would imply some- 

thing preceding , yet a few lines only can have been omitted, for this work describes 
the creation of man, and even notices a tradition respecting the preadamite race of 

3 G 
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and palace” j a-U) constructed by Jemshi d for his 
own residence airlstaJchr, and of which the remains are now 
called ChehiV Minhreh; the flight of Cai Khusrau from 
'Istahhr ; and the imprisonment of IsrEXDYA^R in the castle 
of that cit}', (as related in pp. 364, 371)*, We then read 
‘ that on the death of Dara^ or Darius, “Alexander caused 
his body to be rentoved with all due ceremony and res- 
‘^pect, and sent it to Istarahh(^^). 

To the other work I cannot assign any particular date; 
but it is named the Zein al Aklibar or “Ornament of 

Chronicles/^ and will claim more particulai notice in a future 
account cf rare Oriental Manuscripts. It informs us that 
Zerdusiit having abolished the Sabian religion {^U 
and introduced Fire worship, composed the Book Atestd 
which by king Gusutasp’s command was transcribed 
in golden letters on parchment, and “ deposited in the 
“castle of Istahhr, among the treasures of the Persian, 
“kings” (<— 9^ We next read that 

Sekax'der or Alexander arnved at Istakhr, “ wherein was 
“ a certain place called Der?ievisht, that is to say, the Libra- 
“ry ; in which were many books treating of Zerdushts 



(^^U_ Ja'k bes' When the aulhor descends fo real history he fur- 

nishes many interesting anecdotes ^vhich I have not found elsewhere, and shall ac- 
cordingly notice hereafter in a descriptive Catalogue of my Eastern Manuscripts. 

O * 

(*ur Alexander sent 

the bodj of Danus that it might be interred among the sepulchres of his ancestors, as 
we learn from Justin, (xn 10). See also Plutarch (in Alex.), and Arnan (lu 22). 
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religion; and of Philosophy, and Medicine, Anthmetick, 

% • 

*'and Gsomctry, afld every other science; of all these Se- 
“ KAXDER commandv."d that translations should be made and 
“sent into Greece, and the}’’ were deposited in Macedonia; 
“and the Dcrncbjsht was burnt; thus of all the books ’which 
“ had been preseiwed there, and among the Peisians -g^nc^ 
“ rail}'", none remained except a few in the hands of some 
“ obscuie individuals who kept them amidst the secret re- 
“ cesses of the countiy”(-^'). 


In this section, the Slimh Ndmeh which I have 

quoted -nji p. 260 and elsewhere*, should have occupied a 
conspicuous place among the Manusciipts that notice 
htalJir; but the exact date of its composition does not 
appear fiom m}’^ copy, and besides, the principal* passage 
has been translated by Kasmpfer and Langlhs(‘^^). 


Xir. The reader is ,now in possession of all that I have 
gleaned from Eastern writers concerning the ancient capital 




j J C — j J J U""^ 

- *' * *^^ ^ J J i b 

jii iS <ub« I— tXil4j C— >b^ ^ 

tfjb’U 4.2-MdJ 

(“*) See the " Amcenif ates Erotica;" of Ktempfer, ^ 302, and the "Memoire 

Historique sur Persepolis” ofM Langlfes, m the thud Volume of his “ <?uUeclion 

Portative de Voyages." . 
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of Pff>5, or Persepolis ; wliicli tliej authorize us to place, 
'R'ithout an}' hesitation, 'on the plain Marcdasht^ Istakhr^ 
or Persis, already indicated (p. 337), having probably been 
the residence of Cyrus’s paternal ancestors the Parsagardans 
or Perseidans, during many generations before the birth of 
<fhat 'monarch. In the plain of Pars I would suppose that 
tract of Ground extendina: between two and three miles, which 
Cyrus caused to be cleared of trees and thorns m one day 
by his Persians, whom, on the same spot, he next day enter- 
tained with a luxurious feast; exciting them, at the same 
time, to revolt against their Medipm oppressors. This trans- 
action happened, says Herodotus in a certain district of 
Persis (,,, y\p ns x^poi -171 iTeps-inji Lib. I. c. 126) which he has not 

t 

‘ particularly named; but from Justin we learn that Persepolis 
< 

was the place(‘^); and as Cyrus’s mighty empire arose from 
this event, we may not unreasonabl}' believe that the scene 
was marked by some great and splendid edifice of which, per- 

4 f’ 

haps, the ruins are among those Persepolitan monuments still , 
claiming the admiration of travellers. Prom J ustm’s account 


“kersepo’im regreditnr(CvT05); ibiconrocalo populo, Jubel omnes p-a?slo cam 
secnribns'adesse, el silvam vim circumdatam excidere, fire. (Lib I. c. 6) To clear 
a road from trees as here related bj Jastin, or to reader useful and prodnetire a piece 
of barren ground (comprising eighteen or twenty stades, tr-t ojr-uraiSrra c-aStovs tj 
ctroc-i) may bare' been a secondary object of Cyrus in employing his people on the 
labonous work mentioned by Herodotus; bnt he chiefly wished to contrast the fatigues 
and difficulties of oue day trith the repose and luxuries of the next. Th^e and still 
greater blessings, said be, will be your lot, if you shake ofi^ the Median joke, othenvise 
your lives must be consumed in drudgery and toil eq^ual to the task of yesterday. 
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immcdiatcl 3 '^ follo^^]ng the passage above quoted, Persepolis 
is fixed as the residence of those spinted women whose re- 
pioaches induced their sons and husbands, at first defeated 
bj’’ Astyages and his Medes, to reneAV the combat, which 

m • ^ 

piocured for C 3 UUS and the Persians, a most important vic- 
tory This circumstance Plutarch also has recorded, and 
from him it appears that the decisive conflict occurred very- 
near the city, vhich Aledes and Persians \Voufd soon have 
cntcied togethci had not those venerable matrons arrested 
their progress before it, or m front of it(“^). Yet according 
to some, the victory was obtained, where we cannot discover 
the previous existence of a citj'. ' Thus Strabq infoims us. 
that Cyius commemorated the success of liis»>last battle 
with Astyages by the erection of a palace afid city at “ Pas-, 
argadai,” hououiing it as the scene of his tniimph(®^®)^ 




(“J “Ast^nges — contractis undiquc aimliis ipse id Persas proficiscitiir et repehto 
“ al.icriiis certaniiiic,’ <Xc. “Pulsfi it iquecum Persarum aciepaiilatinicederet,mntres 
’ “et iixorcs coruni otiviam occurruiit, oiant lu prceliuni re\ertantur,’' &c, (Just 

■» 

(“') At yin’atkei Trpo njs ToXftut, Ac (De Virtii'ib. Mulicruni) To commemorate. 
iLis tircumstaiice Cjnis ordained, as Plutarch adds, that the king on his entrance 
into the tit\ should nlwajs bestow on each woman a piece of gold. To evade com- 
pliance wjth this law, the avaricious Ochus would neveractually enter the cih, adopt- 
ing, in preference, a circuitous route. But the generous Aihsandcr not only twice 
observed this institution oftlyrus, but doubled the gift to every woman that was 
pregnant (See Plutarch also m his life of Alexander, aud Xenophon, Cjr. VIII, 37, 
both expressing the city by tit IJcperai) ’ 

/iuj Tovf St TIaaapyaSac tTiptjirt Kvpot — cat woXiv tKrity *.ai jSao-iXttoy KartirKtyaiTa 
rrjt riKTjc fitiifjtwy (Lib. xv). That Cyrus built the city of Passargadse on the spot 
where he had conquered Astyages, is also affirmed by Diotimus, on the autlionty of 
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After ^hat lias been said respecting tbe identity ofPasarga- 
das and PersepoliSj^ it is almost unnecessary to deoiaie that 
I would placg tbefield of battle on the plain of Maredasht or 
Isiakhr, and the memorials of victoiy on the same spot, or 
on some commanding and more convenient site, immedi- 
ately ‘adjacent. The Pasargadaean palace, above mentioned 

by Strabo, seems to me that edifice m the constrtiction of 

' ' 

which Cyrus gloried, and which, as ALhan relates, stood at 
Pefsepolis(^^^) ; here also, if I conjecture lightly, were situate, 
what classick writers assign to Pasargadre, the Tomb of 

t 

Cyrus, and that Temple in 'which the Persian monarchs in- 
vested thcmcclvcs with his robe, duri,ng the solemn cere- 
mony of ii1aiiguiation(^^'^). 

f 

( 

AnaximcncR (Sec Stcpli. Byzaut de Urbib. in Passagardee.) It docs not seem 
probable that the Persians wlicn determined on revolt, would have allowed the Modes 
to advance so far as Pasa, where some would place the field of battle I supjiose 
that Cyrus’s paternal house, (Herodotus calls it tov Kapfiviriii) ra oti^ia, I, 122 ', was 
at Persepolis, between this and Ccbalana (or Hatnaddn ) the roads were in posses- ^ 

siofi of the Medcs, (Ilerodot. I. 123;. 

< 

(*’) Krpos fitv, ws ipaffiv, o irpeafovrepos {itya Kppoyii tirt rots (iaai\uoi% tv ITrpiat- 
■KoKtt otsTTtp ovv avTos (iiKobofiijauTO (De Nat Aniiu I 50), 

(^‘) On this occasion as Plutarch relates (in Artox ) lliey were clothed in tbe 
jToXi;, whirh Cyrus had w'ornc befote Ins assumption of regal dignity, they then ate 
some figs And turpentine, and drank sour milk I do not recollect any explanation 
of this ceremony ; but am inclined to suppose that the garment was of very plain 
fashion and coarse materials, such, perhaps, as the Iltpo-o,;; aroXj}, whirh lit wore 
when Cyaxarcs reproached him for its meanness, ( 7-77 bt ^avXorijrt, ifrc Xenoph. Cjr. 
II)', and that with the frail and milk it reminded each successive monarch of the 
simple dress and frugal diet which characterized the Persians before Cyrus, by Ins 
•xMsdom and bravery, had exalted their nation to the Jiighest glory. Conecrning the 
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But wliethei those rums, the chief subject of our inquiry, 
belonged* to a temple or to a palSce, the Eastern authors 
above examined do not determme; for they disagree among 
themselves, like the European travellers who have expjorod 
them, and the antiquaries who from their accounts have form- 
ed contiadictory opinions. Thus, as we learn from pas'sag&i 
quoted m the course of this chapter, Della Valle, Chardin, 
D’PIancaiville and otheis have supposed them the rums of 
a temple , vhile many like Kmmpfei, Hyde, Niebuhr and 
Stc Cioix, would assign them to a palace. Niebuhr, indeed 
thinks It probable*that the edified may have served both for 
religious worship and for the royal residence(®^®)’; m like man- 
ner a Persian -writer \^See p. 382) ingeniously endeavours to 
reconcile the various tiadilions respecting it. Equally \ague* 

o 

and unsatisfactory are the accounts of its foundation , and 
we have seen how widely some learned men, English, Erenqb^ 




the Tcpiiiv^os, icrebintliiis, or turpentine, as generally translated, I once imaginfd it 
to signify liere that kind of honey or manna, which is found on certain trees and 
shrubs, and in a moist state called ter-6ngabtn Some remarks have 

been already given (Vol. I pp. 352, 482), on this substance under its name of gaz- 
angah'in. Tlut perhaps mastich may be meant by the Greek word, or, perhaps, the 
j)islachi^itVi\U The sour milk is evidently that 6b i dugh ( < — »1 or tndsi CUvjtv) 
a common article of diet among tlie Persians, noticed m Vol. I p 208, 


(““) "A mon avis, le tout a d’abord du representer un Temple, car au lieu que Ton 
"trouve des grands Sphinx devant les grands temples de I’Egypte’, quipeut-^lresont 
“ d’une infeme aiitiquith que ce's ruines Persepohtaines, on voit d’abord icy a l’eutr6e, 
“ d’autres* aniniauv fabuleuv d'une prodigieuse grandeurj” &c — " Du moms il paroit 
“ avoir fetfe exactement le m^me palais, qui a fetfe brul6 mconsidtr^ment par Alexander." 
^Voyage, Ac. Tome II, p 99, Amst. 1780). ^ 
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Germans, and others differ m tjieir calculations of its anti- 
quity, which has been exalted, (as a retrospective glance at 
page 340 will sho\\) to above five thousand 3^ears, and re- 
duced to about four thousand, two thousand six hundred, 

i 

two thousand three hundred(“^^), and to little more than two 
thousand For in3'se]f I confess that actual inspection 
did not whollj" satisf3^ nie respecting its original destination; 
although the name Shah Kiih b3' which the steep 

c 

and loft3" rock behind it is sometimes called, exactl3' cor- 
responds to the Bao-tA«o>' opos, or Royal Mountain,” described 

r 

b3’' Diodorus, (Lib, xvii), as being distant fiom the palace, 
eastwards, fo'ar plethra (rerrapa rXtSpa) or four hundred feet, and 
contaminghhe sepulchres of the kings; up to which the 
'bodies were diawn b3^ some mechanical contnvance(''’®). 


Mr, Hoeck, r\Iio supports tlie opinion of Ilceren, willingly assigns the origin 
of Persepolis, in a general sense, to Cjrns, but Ibe palace lo Danus Hjslaspis, — 
hujus taraen palatii onginem Dario Hjstaspis tribuo,”&c. (Velens Mediie et Persiae 
Mopumenta, p 20) This was not, liov ever, he thinks, the Persian monarcli s usual 
residence^. but the place where those Iiied who attended or guarded tlie rojal bodies 
deposited in the adjacent tombs; and where the successors of Cyrus were invested with 
his royal robe, and the treasures of deceased kings accumulated. 

€ 

This low culciilation «.is proposed by the late Professor O. G. Tyclu'en, in his 
work “De Cuneatis Inscriptionibiis Persepolitanis,” (Rosloth 1793), wherein be as- 
signs the Chehil Mincir to a king of the Arsacidan dynasty. liowescr extravagant 
the first calculation may seem, I do not believe that any edifice of stone resembling 
the Takht,m styl^, magnitude or beauty, has been erected in Persia since the time of 
Alexander. To those who founded the TcA/ri and Ihcir immediate successors of the 
sanr.. dynasty, I would asscrtbelhe expavaled tombs near that edifice and those at the 
place now called, absurdly, Nekik i Rustam. 

(^*) Ev cf ~(ijy BaffiXear VTTijpypy oi ya^oi — v~’ opyaiwi St rii’iav •^tipcrotTjroy, &C. 
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Yet tins pioKimity to sepulchral monuments, jrom the 
gloom}’’ •ideas of moitaiity e.vcited* bj’ such objects, may, 
pci haps, mdicale the subjacent edifice rather, as a temple 

dedicated to the solemn ceremonies of religion, than* as *a 

* 

palace, the seat o< voluptuous monai chs. Whether the “Roj^-* 
al Mountain’^ of Diodoi us, be the Double (or two-topped) 
]\Iouulam” (s.ffMsopof) wherein Darius the son qf Plystaspes 

caused a tomb to be constiucted for himself, as we learn fiom 

• 

C'esias('^'’) ; n hetlicr this tomb be one of the excavations 
in the steep lock at NtiKJi-i-Ri/sfam (See p. 296), or that 
single sepulchre v'lnch lia% been '(1 escribed as distant fiom 
the Takhi about tliiee quarters of a mile southv’ard (p. 272), 
also, V hctliei the small square edifice opposite to the sculp- 
tined lock of NahJi-i-Ru^tamy and noticed m p ^98, Avas’ 
that vlnch once contained the body of Cjius, and AAdnoh, 
Avhile climbing, not without difficulty, up into its nariow 




liornc tlic name of Rahmct sismfMng “mercy," but this is an Aratnck 

viinl anti riinnot liave Inen tlio ongiiidl (Iciioiniuat.on , nor ll.»^e 1 ever read in any 
Eistcrn MS tli.il the mountain was so called The name V/ioA Kiik presented itself 
spuntaiicoush, for one da^ when distant a few miles from the ruins, 1 made inquiries 
resjiLcting didercnt m 11 iges and other objects then Mitliin view, some peasants indi- 
cated tile Shih Knh or “Hojal Mountain,” A\iiich they also styled the Ku/t e Takht 
IniMiig at its foot the “Throne of Jemshid ” Sir Thomas Herbert, 
almost t«o hundred years ago, observed that it was called “by the modern Persians 
Sltaivaclioo and Choo-Rahmet, i e. the Mountain of Mercy.” (Trar p 147, 3d edit) 

!% 

(“’) Forjy men were employed, as Ctesias relates, (cap \v), in winding up by mfans 
of ropes, the father and mother of Darius, who had expressed a desire to inspect the 
tomb, blit the ropes slipped, both fell, and were killeS, and Darius put totleath the 
forty men, although they were priests (tcpcis), th3 circumstunpe, also, appears to have 
been wholly accidental. 


3 H 
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doorwaj'jJ thought, in many r,cspects, conformable with 
the descuption of that monarch’s tomb, given by Slfabo and 
AiTian(^‘'‘^) ; whether Pcrsepohs was actually “the richest city 

finder the sun” (^TrXovsiwrarrji te ovcrrjs rut> vtto roy tjXiov) US Diodoi US 

(Lib. xvii) affirms it to have been when Alexander, 'except- 
iflglhe king’s palace, delivered it up to plunder; what arti- 
cles besides gold and silver, we may suppose chiefly consti- 
tuted the royal treasures, and the wealth accumulated in its 
( 

private houses during a long series of years, some gciieiations 
or ages [zt. -rroXKcjy -xpoywy) as the same historian relates; how far 

^ t 

it is possible to reconcile its annihilation^ as described by 
Curtius alone, (V. 7) with the proofs of its subsequent exist- 
, ence and iniportance furnished by many Greek and Roman 
writer, s,' the Peutingeiian table which styles it “ Commercium 
“Peisaiuin,” and the still later testimonies of Aiabian and 
Persian manuscripts ; how far the city extended, and the 
exact situation of its pimcipal buildings, temples, castles and 
' palaces; all, these and many other particulars concerning ' 
this grbat capital, form interesting subjects of research for 
the antiquary, but cannot be here discussed(^®^). 


(^) It “a tower not large,” Trvpyos ov fieyas, having a very narrow entrance, 
(Strabo XV) It was situate, says Arrian (VI, 29) ev rw TvapalEiau) tu (iaaiXiKu, "in 
“the royal gardoa,” amidst trees and running streams; although the small square 
edifice be not at present surrounded with trees, the plaiijin its immediate vicinity is 
fin^j watered, and m’ght easily be rendered a flourishing garden, the squgre founda- 
tion, the stone roof of this edifice mentioned by Arrian, aud other circumstances I 
shall notice on a future occasuin. 

< 

(^') On many of those particulars it was natural to expect information from a work 
published in London, 1739, under the promising title of " Persepolis Illustrata." 
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Our illustrious Jones himself could not pronounce ,any 
decisive»opin ion concerning' what he st3Ues “the very an- 
“ cient ruins of the temple or palace now called the Throne 
“ of J emshid”(*‘’'). I shall not therefore protract this chapter 
already extended, almost imperceptibl}', to a disproportion- 
ate length, by offering conjectiiies, though founded on aotual 
inspection of those ruins(-^^). I must here acknowledge that 
some local ciicumstances appealed to favour the idea of a 
palace, otheis of a temple; that in such uncertainty my 
chief hopes rest on the discovery of an alphabet which may 
explain the arrow-headed or cuneiform inscriptions, and that 



But It docs not, in any degree, improve our knowledge of tlie subject denved from 
earlier publitalions , for the whole \olume, (a thin folio) contains little more than cer' 
tain jiassagcs Iroin-Greck and Latin authors, and some plates from tliG designs of 
Chardin and Lebrun, which those passages ^_a^ engraved) are supposed to illustrate. 

(“=) " Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat Res Vol 11 p. 66,tLond 1801). 

t^”’) Whatever rclmious rites iiiaj have been celebrated herein early ages, T cannoti 
belli \c that this edifitc now called the “Throne of Jcmshid” was at any time psed 
bv the Ulusclrniins as a AJayed or Sloaquc, which some have been induced to suppose 
from a passage in the “ Bifdiotlicque Orientale’' of D Herbel6t, who,(under Estekhar) 
mentions the migiiificenf palace now called Tchil Minor or the “Forty Columns,” 
const ructcd.by Queen Hum a'i in the middle of the city, this palace, he adds, the Mu‘ 
sdmAns converted into a Rloaque But his authority is the MS Lub al 'tawankh, 
which, after a collation of several copies, 1 have quoted in p 402 It seems, in my 
opinion, to distinguish clearly the Takhtox C/tehtl Min/h , from that edifiLe which 
the Mnselmdns made a mosque, and which stood in the midst of the cily. The older 
work of Beizki'i has been on this occasion, as in many parts of the 2iw6 al Taioarilih, 
copied almost verbally, and’a passage extracted in p 371, will shew that it does not 
confound the two structures, which are also distinguished"by the Asehh al Tawarikh, 
quoted in p 391. The situation of ‘Jemshld’s Throae” at the very foot o^" a steep 
mountain, but little corresponds to “the midst o(a city,” and its sculptured figures, 
would not recommend it to Muselmdn bigots. ’ 
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for such a clue as might guide \is through the Persepohtan 

r t 

and Babylonian nfysteries, I look with much greater con- 
fidence to ihefta'lents of Mr. Grotefend than to any result of 
my owi) labours. Meanwhile, the plain of Marvdasht has 
not yet been regularly surveyed, noi the course of its iiveis 

c C 

acchrately traced ; it offers like the mountains which bound 
it, several interesting remains of which hitherto our knowledge 
is imperfect; the nairow pass by which Alexander enteied 
it has not been ascertained; some tombs, extiaordinary 
passages cut m the solid rock, and different excavations hai e 
not yet been explored ; piany afchitectfiial fiaginents and 
sculptured figures have not yet been 'dehneateci ; and of 
numerous inscriptions we have not hitherto seen any copies. 
'^Hence if appears, that although Chardin, Ktempfer, Le Brun, 
Niebuhr and others have done much, future travellers will 
find much yet remaining to be, done towards the illustration 
-of Persepolitan Antiquities. 



CHAPTER XII. 


jpjojH Pciscpolis to Ispahan 


■t 

OOON after one* o’clock on the fouileenth of July, we 
^ left Persepohs , and tra^elllng for somo time in the dark 
or by faint moonlight, we passed the Nahh-i-Rcjeb, and at 
four or five miles the lemains of handsome buildings, pillars, 
and doorway's, executed in the same style as those of the 
Ta1xht~t~Jcmshld about half past sis in the morning we 
ahglitcd at our tents situate m the valley of Sivend (jj^-^l/the 
niaicli of this day being sixteen miles and seven furlongs. 

The ullage of Sivend y^’os distant from us two miles; it 
seemed built chiefly on the sloping side of a mountain, but 
during the excessive heats of summer when water becomes 
scaice, the inhabitants remove into the valley ’where we en- 
camped, and live in huts or other temporary structures, on the 
banks of a stream, sometimes called the ah water, or 
(ajU. Oy) rud khdneh river, of Sivend ; but it is* also denominated 
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the Falz^ar, often corrupted into Falfar or Farfar; and has- 

• - 

already been described (p. S29) as flowing into the river Kur 
.or Bandemir. , Here we were supplied with very excellent 
buttej-, bread, fresh milk and 7ndst, (the sour milk before men- 
tioned); Fahrenheit's Thermometer in the shade was up to 
iOO. dt twelve o’clock. Like the plain of Marvdahht, this 
valley of Skeiid was covered with the liquorice plant; and 

^ e 

contained some good trees, among which was one very large 
and beautiful cliindr (jIas-), or Oriental Plane. 

On the fifteenth we began to march in the dark, at half 
past one ; and at seven o’'clock in the morning reached our 

__ f 

place of encampment near Kemin (,^^), after a ride 'of se- 
venteen miles. 'This village afibrds a pleasing prospect, 
having gardens and vine^^ards ; we saw, within one farsang of 
it, the vestiges of an edifice called Gumhed-i-Sia'kh 
or the “Red Tower;” and supposed one of the seven villas, 
erected by order of Bahra'm Gu'*r, to serve as places of 
residence foi so many princesses; of this building the ruins 
are mostly cla}" ; and nothing now remains to indicate either 
its importance, beaut}* or antiqmty(^). 



O The Persians vrho in defiance of orthography afiert, on many occasions, what 
they consider a yiode of speaking soft or sweet almost invariably 

pronounce the word gumled as if the final letter werez. But that it should be J 
without a point is posivively stated in the Diet. Burh6n Katea 

(under Ajos), which describes it as a kind of circular edifice constructed of bnck 
clay, moi*ar, &c. It is, in fact, what we generally call a dome or cupola, and in 
Chardin’s time the word^ we may believe, was pronounced as at present, although he 
writes s for z; “I’on appelle un dome Gomies en Persan,” (Voyages, TomeIX, p.35,. 
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For several hours after our arrival at the camp it M'^as found 
impossible to procu’eanj fooc|j all tlie men of Kemin having 
fled to avoid the oppiession usually practiseii in levjnng the 
Su'irsat or allowance of provisions lequiied for Ambassadore 
and their attendants ^vho on a journey are considered as the 
king’s guests (See Vol. 1, p 259). It was here discovered* that’ 
Mr' Rz vZnici our Mchnimddr, one of’the chief ministers, had 

for a promised bnbe of foity tumuns (oi" about thiity-six 

• 

pounds), engaged to the people of this place that our parly 
should not halt liere but proceed at once a forced march 

to Mingltdb, distant five farsangs*or eighteen miles^ and his 

, _ * > 

avaribe induced Iiim to propose this fatiguing jotirney ; but 

Sir Goic Ouselcy declared that he would not advance be- 
3'oiid the regular stage, oiiginally appointed for the day’s 
rest, as not only the baggage-mules might be injured, but 
many of the artillery-men and other Europeans, besides 
some hamdls ( JU>.) or Indian palankin bearers, and the Ar- 
.mcnian trcasuicr, Knojrm Aretu^n were much indisposed 
and suftered considerably from heat. 

The rage ofMi'RZA Zeki, thus disappointed, fell heavily 
on the wretched women and children from»whora his ser- 
vants took eveiy egg, fowl and morsel of bread that could 
be found in their huts and hovels; they were robbed even 
of clothes and other b.rticles, and some who came to our 
camp, soliciting redress, were driven away by order of the 
Mehmanddr who did not wish that ,his conduct should be 
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made known to the Ambassador; many, also, were severely- 
beaten as I afterwpjTds learned,; indeed the cries of fema/cs- 
•were distinctly heard dunng the day at different times. 

o 

iTeiizm within a few 3 ’’ears had been a vcrj’’ flourishing vil- 
l^Cj^but its ruin commenced vhen it became the property 
of one Mi^rza IIa'di a favourite of the Princess 

mother, ancT hei* agent in pecuniarj^ affairs ; llie extoitions of 
this' man had impoverished, and in some instances neail^’- 
depopulated, the ample territories under his jurisdiction 
winch extended almost to Fasd. ^he geographical work of 
Hamdallah, composed An the fourteenth cenlurj^, repre- 
sents Kemin and a place named Ka?'dn, as “tao towns 
having many 'dependent districts; enjoying a temperate 
'“air, and watered bj’^ running streams; also j’lelding much 
“corn and fruit, and abounding vith gamctA- 

We set out on the sixteenth at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and having proceeded about thiitcen miles, turned off 
on the left to examine some monuments of antiquity vhich. 
bear the general name of Mdder-i-Sideimdn ^-'U) or 

“the Mother of Solomon although their different parts 
have been distinguished by vanous denominations, as I 


I <^^1 ub!/ J j\^) J 

MS. Nuzliat al Cul{ih,^h. 12. Ofie copy for Kartin, reads Furuk, 
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found on inqinr}^ from some IMts, attending then flocks 
among ihc i uins- ’Phc fiist qbject'examined was the Takht- 
2 -Sukiman (^Uj.L> or “Tliione of Soloifioji this is the. 
CNlrcmily ol a mountain built up and faced ivith masourjof 
huge and well-cut stones, most of which weie borefl with 
liolcs, pciliaps for the insertion of non wedges, foiaiir>g 
altogether a kind of ten ace, the space between the projecting. 

M mgs being about sixtj^ yaids (See the plan, PL XLIX, fig. 

I ). I sketched (in t\i o points of view) the appearance of this 
ten ace (PI XLIX, fig, 2 and S) which was probably the 
foundation oi substructme of & palace; and descending a 
little below it, came, to the Zindhn-i-Suhim&n (^UaL. u'ouj) or 
“ Solomon’s Prison,” a building constructed of very large 
stones and, as might be perceived from the wall still remain'i 
mg, once exactly like the square edifice at Naksh-i-Hustam, 
already noticed (p. 298). Of this resemblance the reader 

■n jll be enabled to judge fi om the annexed delineation (PI. L) 

0 

• in which I have comprehended with this^^rnddn, more distant • 
ruins, the pillars and the tomb as they appeared at one view 
on this inteies ting plain. 

Not' very remote stood a single pilaster,, in height about 
twenty feet, and composed of two or three great stCnes (See 
PI. XLIX. {}g 4). In the upper part was a tablet exhibiting 
four lines of arrow-headed or Persepolitan characters; spaces 
capable of containing two other Jmes being left blank, one 
between the second and third ; anjd one under the fourth, 

3 1 
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Having copied this inscription^ (as it is engraved in PL 
XLIX, fig. 5), I weat on to a cluster of pillars and f)ilastefs^ 
nearly similar -to' that which has been described; a column, 

and other remains, constituting what the peasants called 

< 

Divan Kkdneh or the “Hall of Audience” (^). Here 

alsotvrere inscriptions of the same size and letters as that 
above given; three which I examined and compared differ 
from it only in the situation of their blank spaces ; one having 
them between the first and second and the third and fourth 
lines ; another as maj'' be seen in Mr. Morier’s first volume, 
(PI. XXIX), has its blanks undef the sec?ond and the third 
lines; Still each inscription presents the same characters ar- 
ranged in tLe same number of lines. 

/ 

While "inspecting the TakJit and the Zinddn (for these 
names may serve until more appropriate can be bestowed) I 
was separated from mj^ friends, most of whom having exa- 
mined the various rums, proceeded bn their way towards 
Murghdb, the halting-place or maiizel. Although the peasants 
were obliging and respectful, it did not seem adviseable for 
a stranger attended by one servant onl}', to continue long: 
among them ; I therefore hastened to the most perfect of 
those m6numents, distant about three quarters of a mile^ 

^ ' Tliis might be considered as the principal object here, were 

« 

c c 

C) See Jhe View of these remains engraved in PI, LIl, from a sketch made hj Sir 
Gore Ousel ey. 
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it possible to adopt the local tradition, and suppose that the 
bofly o^Batlislieba had ever been.entombed in tlie extraor- - 
dinaiy edifice now called the ]\lasheh(l (Seep. 45), the Masjed 
or temple), the Gurov Kabrgdh (,/ and both si^ni- 
i;> mg “ the grave-’) of Solomon’s Mother. Near tin?, Colbnel 
B'Aicy was engaged in delineating the surrounding, scene- 
r\ . and I, having cvplored the recesses of a detayed cara- 
\anscra, regretting that timcA\ould not ^llow me to copy 
•'Omc Arabick msciiplions iisiblc there, ascended the’high 
steps of Balhsheba’s sepulchre ; a singular building which I 
should not hiA'c. hcsilatgd to believe the Towb ofCynis had 
the dis‘c«\ cry of it rev aided my researches in ,tlie vicinity of 
or Fasa ; oi if, aslMr. Moriei says, “ its posj^ion had cor- 
“icspondcd v ith the site ofPassi7gffrda,”(Tiav.YoI 1. p. 144)/ 

It is a square house, or rather a single chamber, above 
luentv feet long and sixteen broad on the outside, the walls 
and loof being composed of few but very large stones ; it has 
only one entiancc, a narrow doorway not above four- feet 
high, and on its four sides the ascent is by seven stages of 
huge granite masses, forming so many steps extiemely in- 
coinenicnt fiom their steepness, each staj^e as it rfses from 
the around' being* nai rower than that on which it rests. I 
sketched its general appearance from the same spot where' 
Colonel D’Aicy had made a view, and he having favoured 
me w'lth his di awing, the reader will, flo doubt, be pleased 
that I have preferred it to my own, as the subject o1f PI. LL 
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This view includes the gateway' of the ruined caiavamera. 
But as a nearer prospect of the tomb <may be desirable I 
annex a view rnade bj Sir Gore Ouselej, which represents 

< o 

tliat end containing the door (See Plate LIII), and the 
most distant appearance of it has been already given in mj' 
sbetch, (See Plate L). The wooden door was locked, but 
not closely fitted ; and through an opening I looked into the 
chamber which to me seemed perfectly empty. The key, as. 
my servant said, was alwa3's kept b}’’ women ; and he could 
not then find the guardians of this tomb. The}’ had, perhaps,, 
removed from the chance of further contaipiijation by infidel 
hands, those ^Konaas, tin lamps, and other little ofienhgs,*the 
usual furnitpre of a Muhammedan saint's tomb, which IMr.. 
Morier (Trav, Vol, IL p. 117) had seen there an hour before;: 
but the Arabick inscription on the walls, hastily noticed by. 
him, is well worthy the attention of travellers more at leisure. 

The remains of several marble columns were scattered 

c 

on the cri'ound near the mud-wall inclosing this monument, 
at the foot of which is a modern cemetery. Around the- 

building and on the plain in various places, were vestiges uf 

*• 

considerable structures that indicated a city both handsome 

and extensive; fragments oPhewn maible appeared in great 

« 

quantities; an old I/ici spoke to me of sculptures still visible, 
and Mr. Gordon saw on one of the pilasters, a human figure 
, ■with, wings and a crgwn of extraordinary shape ; (See this, 
figure copied in Plate XLIX, fig, 6, by Mr. Gordon’s per*^ 
mission from his sketch made on the spot). 
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The carl}' European travellers who notice this extraordinary 

place afhpid buthltte infoimation respecting it; they content 

thcirselvcs with describing the tomb of Solpraon’s Mother, 

an edifice of, at least, doubtful antiquity; but seem to haye 

• *• 

passed vithout obseiving the other objects which, from the 
inscriptions cngiaved in arroiv-headed letters, may pei’hap.s 
be icckohcd coeval with Persepoha. Joseph (or Josaphat) 
Paibaio vho went fioni Venice to Persia ih th*e year 1471, 
says that “at the distance of two days journey (from Cilnhnar 
“ 01 the “Foi ty Columns”) is a village called Thimar, and be- 
“jond this at t1ie,same djstance»is another, where a certain 
“mbnument has been erected m which, as people relate, the 
“jNIolhei of Solomon was entombed; ovei this a chapel 
“ has been built and on the wall of it are expressed, in Arabicfc. 
“ chaiaclcis, the woids Mater' Sulemen signifying, the mother 
“ of Solomon. By the inhabitants this place is denominated' 
‘‘ Mcs<;cth Suleimeii, or, as we may say, Solomon^s Temple. 
“ Its dooi looks towards the east”(^)^ 


Sii Thomas Heibert tiavelled from Shiraz to Ispahdn in 
tJic year 1627 ; he mentions the Tomb but did not see it 






(*) “Duorura illinc dierum itincre villa quiedam distal Thiniar dicta , et ab eadem. 
“siniili rursuni spacio alia qiiiedam villa, ubi monumentum quoddam extriictum est; 
“m cadcniquo sepultam Sidomonis niatrera essedicunt, supra hoc capel la facta , et 
“ m paricte illius cliaractcres Arabici, ad hunc raodum expressi. Mater Sulcimen, 
“hoc cst, mater Salomonis. Locus die ab incolis ludigitatur Messeth Sulcinien,, 
“tpiod nos tcmplum Salomonis esse dicimus, porta dims Orientem versus spectat." 
(Jos. Barban Itmcranum m Bizan de reb. Pers; Opere, ji. 474). 
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himself; and has mistaken the Arabick letters of Barbaro 
(above quoted fiom the work*of Bizai\is) for Hebrew; and 
on his own eripnr founds an etj’-mological conjecture, he also 
misunderstood the position there assigned to it(®). 

• t 

. « 

In 1638 the ingenious Mandelslo lodged at night,” as 
'lie informs us, “in a gieat village called ]\Ieshid Madcric 
‘‘ Solbnan, ^by reason of a sumptuous sepulchre which is 
“ within half a league of it. The sepulchre is in a litle chappel 
“built of w'hite maible, upon a high square of fiee-stone 
“work, so as that the going up to it is by steps of all sides. 

r * 

“The air and rain have e^ten into the wall m seveial places: 
“but time hath in a manner consumed several great pillais 
“ of mai b!e, whereof what remains ma^'- be seen all about 
the structuie. Upon the wall of tlie chappel there are 
“yet to be seen in Arabian characters these words, Mader 
'^Suleiman. The inhabitants say that Solomon’s mother 
“ was interr’d there ; but the Camjelite Fathers of Schiras, 
“■\vith more likelihood of truth, told me that it was tlie 
“ sepulchre of the mother of Schach Soliman, the 14 
“ cahf or king of the posterity of Aaly”(®). 


f®) '‘Not far distant hence,” says he, "is Thymar; memorable (if Byzar err not) 
" in an ancient monument, by some Hebrew characters supposed to be the bunal- 
' " place of Bath s/ieba the mother of king Solomon. i\hich probably may be mi&laken 
"for Beth which signifies a house dedicated io the Sun. Hoabeil, ’lis 

c^Ued Mechit Zulztmen^ i-e, Solomon’s cliappel, a place (if truly so) well worthy 
" seeing.” Trav. p. 161, 3d edit. 

(*) I quote the old translation ofMandelslo’s Travels made by Davies, and printed 
in London, 1662, fobo, (p. 4). 
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The Ilecr Basting, a Dutch traveller on his way from 

Lspalum to. Go;/»’oo;?, 'in the 3 'ear 1645, visited this monu- 

« • 

inent -which he describes as a stone Mesdj^d or Moorish 
Temple, supposed by the people of that place to have been 
the ]\Iadrcsa Soleyman, the high school or college of Solbmou; 
^^helc a p^Tamid over a sepulchre yet remains^). » 

• 

Chardin, ^^ho in the year 1674 -went from. Ispa/ain to the 
Soiilli b}'- wa}-^ of had not an opportunity .of 

seeing tliese remains, but strangely confounds them with the 
“Tlirone” or “T.emple” of Solomon’s mother, situate -with- 
in a fcw -iHilcs of Shiraz, although the Venetian travellers 
Itmerar}", to m Inch he alludes evidently places between them 
an mtcnal of at least five days’ journey (®). « 

c 

e> 

A passage has been already quoted (p. 45) fiom the Ga- 
zophylacium Pcrsicinn, published 111 1684, by- Father Angelo, 
afiei a lesidence in Persia of fourteen years, it at least proves 
That this itigenioub Carmelite differed widely in opinion fropi 
his catholick predecessors at Ispahan, conccrnmg the* anti- 



(’) “ En’stcpn Mcsdjid of Moorze Tcmpel ^Jaat, die, na’t.zeggen der Inlander, 
“Madrcsa Solcyman, dat is, Hooge School of Leer-plaats, van Soliraag genaamd 
"wcrd, alwaar men ook eenige Piramiden op een Graf-stede staan ziet.” (Valentyn’s 
Collctlion, Vol. V, p. 2-lG). It is evident that the Dutch traveller pistook the word 
MMer with the s of Suleiman following, for Madtasseh (<UiyvX^) a school or college. 

i I 

(*) “ Bizarus raporte qu’on voit li un tonibeau inscrit de caractSres Hebreux,” Stc^ 
(Vo j ages, Tome IX p 185, Rouen, 1723). I have nbovC given from Barbaro ^through 
the medium of Bizarus) the passage to which Chaidin here alludes. 
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quitj of those monuments allnbuLcd to Balhsheba, winch he 
considered far beyond*a]l tradition; iiT making tl^at extract 
I quoted Ins ^Latin column, as being moie full than the 
others; but it is necessary here to rcmaik thal he visited the 
tomb himself, as we learn from the iLahan(^), and says in the 

Pers>ian column that it was called ICabr-i-macler-i-Snlimun 

( ( 

(;jUkL> or “ the burial place of Solomon’s mother.’’ 

Xo supply the deficiencies of our Europeans, I have 
searched for information concerning this place among the 
Eastern wnteis; they however, afford but hide and that little 

t f 

is very unsatisfactory, those two, at least, m whose manu- 
<■ , 

script works alone I haye found this monument noticed. 
According to Hamdallau Mastowfi “The plains or mea- 
“ dows of C6lAn are near the grave of the mother of Solo- 
“mun the prophet, on whom be the peace of God • they 
“extend four farsangs in length but are of inconsideiable 
“breadth. The tomb of Solomon’s mother is a squaie 

'‘house or chamber, constructed of stone. The Fdrs Nd- 

< 

or “ History of Fdrs” declaies that no person can 
“ enter this edifice or look into it, from the apprehension of 
“ being punished with blindness; but I never discovered 

o ^ 

o Viddi non lontano dA Pcrsepoli quclla fabrica borrenda cbinmata sepolcro 
mins French column, “ un superbe monument." (Gazopli Pers* p, 305). 

(”) Composed by Ebn Ah Bai.khiKha'n about the begm- 

niug of the twelfth century : a worlj so extremely rare in Persia that my endeavours 
■to jfrocure a copy were tasuccessful. 
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that anj’’ one had ventured to make the experiment or as- 
“ cei lamod the fact’'(^^). 

IIa'fiz Abru' m his “Chronicle” describes the marghzdr 

• • 

or meadows of CliUn as being “near the meslielid of \ho 
“ molhci of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God UThe 
“length of that plain is foui farsaugs, but its breadth is 
“ trifling; and the meshelid of Solomon’s m( 3 ther (on whom 
“be peace') is a house built of stone, and m that place 
“stones of immense size and very handsomely cut have 
“ been cmploj'ed”^^*). Ti^e same writer, having described 
the T<thhtiJcmshid, adds this passage, “and Iheie is likewise 
“anotlici place 111 the Efiveh or distiictof Istahit, on the 
“load to AbaJa'dt, entitled the Mcshchd i Mdderi Saleundn, • 
“ oi Tomb of the jMotlici of Solomon, on whom be" peace! 
“Here, also, aic stones of considerable size and sculptured 
“ m a vondciful mannei : the work, as it is i elated, of those 

^ < 01 = jf 

ijW Ai\ j' j*c jjl* j)3 j cjii ^ ^jc. U1 

I, " k JfA*1 <U<li 

(ills. Nttzhat al Culub, ch 12) Ai Jw 1 ujja- ;1 

Tlic compound word margh signifies pasturc-lcind jicltling abundantly the verdant 
Iitrbagc called margh accented with faiteh), and has not any reference to the 

^\ord mmgh or vwoig/t accented \MtIi datum), which would signify "a bird." 

^^jS. Ul jJU ( ) ’ 

(MS. Tatikh mfiz AbiuJ. A 

3 K 
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^^Jins (the “Genii” or spirits) who lyere subservient to 
“ Solomon, on y/hom be peace‘!”(^^) 

These lik^ the extracts above given from European tra- 
vellers ;relate principally to the tomb; but yield no indica- 
tion of that city which, as the ruins of palaces, temples or 
otHer edifices still remaining authorize us to believe, once 
covered a gi eat portion of the adjoining plain ; j'et we may 
reasonably suppose that in the fifteenth century when Joseph 
Barbaro visited this spot ; and still more, in the fourteenth 
when Hamd ALLAH described it, numerous vestiges of build- 
ings, sculptured figures and inscriptions were "visible which 
have since disappeared, though superstition has saved the 
tomb from delapidation,, 

I shall close the account of this place with a few obsen*a- 
•tions on the remarkable objects that it offered to my view. 

I. The Takhfov T-hrone (PI. XLIX. 1,2, 3), I conceive to . 
have been the foundation of a palace, because it resembles the 
substructure of many Persian edifices some of nhich were 

probably the abodes of -kings in former ages, as others at 

« 

present are the' royal mafisions. Thus the Takht-i-JemMd 


►0-00 


k) 


jjU i^J\ Aj j ts— wS sj/ ^1 ^ 

^ 

'^IS. Tarilh Hafiz Ahfu J. 
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(.Temshi'ds Throne) at Persepohs, is founded on a terrace 
ol huge cut stones projecting fiom the'bottom of a mountain 
into the plain; and thus the modem pala*ce called Takht-i- 
K njiiv near Shii </£, is raised on a similar basis. - This nati- 
onal style also, may be discovered in the Saadetahad and 
C/icIid Sitlkn at Ispahan ; in the Takht or K.asr-i-K.ajdr,nQStiL 
Tchi’dn and scveial others. What;, kind of superstructure 
rested on the Takht-i-Sidcimun it is now, Pfeai*, impossible 
to ascertain. The teriace may have suppoi ted a wooden 
fabrick, or a pavilion capable of containing the king silting 
in state upon hrs royal lhi;one, vhich, there is reason to im^ 
ajnrfe, was in tunes most remote, *as now. One of the nchest 
attiibutes of Eastern sovereignty. From suc^* a situation 
the Monarch would be conspicuous to multitudes x)f vassalg. 
and troops assembled on the subjacent plain, to behold his 
splendour during the day of Nanrkz or other ancient festivals. 
The “Throne” has probably in many places, imparted its 
* name to the terrace or spot on which it usually* stood. 

* 

II. The edifice called by my rustick guides the Zinddn. 
or “ Prison” of Solomon, (See Plate L) resembled so 
perfectly that at ]Sfaksh-i-Rttstd7n before described 'ihat 
each seemed erected for the same purpose (whatever it may 
have been) and about the same period. 

( 

' » 

III. *The single pilaster, .(PI. XLIX. 4^ with the inscription 
in Persepohtan letters, appasently formed part'’ of an 
extensive range» 



( 


f 
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IV. The Divan KJianeh (PI. LII) was probably one 
extremity of that magnificent etlifice to which belonged the 

f f 

pilaster mentioned m the preceding article. Tiiis may be 
inferred from the sameness of proportions, architectural stjde, 
and ihscliptions; and we may suppose, from the fragments 
scattered in the intermediate space, that its distant parts 
were connected by pilasters, walls, and columns. 

The although now fallen into deca}", was a 

commodious and handsome building of its kind. I suspect 
that the more ancient rums, have contributed mateiials tow- 
ards its construction. It ts, perhaps between four 'and' six 
hundred ye^ars old ; but the date might probably be ascer- 
tained from the Arabick inscription on the gateway, which I 
had not leisure to copy. 

We learn from Manuscripts already quoted that this tomb 
is not ascribed by the Persians, ta any modern female ; 
they suppose that it contained the body of Bathsheba, who 
was called, as Muhammedan traditions relate, Dha'iegh 
or Sa'iegh (jjU or the wife of Uriah, and .mother 
of Solomon, whose story, much corrupted from the Hebrew 

< o 

Scripture^ is given by Tabri. But Mandelslo heard from 
, the Italian Carmelites at Shirhz that it belonged to Wallada 

c 

the mother of an Arabian Khalifah named Suleima'n (on 
whom he bestows, incorrectly'', the Persian title Shah ); and 
he refers to the words of Elmaki^n, as his authority for her 
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name and the 3'^ear Mlien her son began to reign(^^). I have 
exaniinc /1 llie ongiTial Arabjck texfof th^ writei and find the 
quotation sufiicicntlj’’ exact, but fiom a pseqeding passages 
it appeals that she was mother also of the Khalrfah 
Vali'd and we aie not aulhoiised b}^ any ciicunistance 
in the history of those two Monarclis to suppose the ihonu- 
ment a woik of cither; or that the body of Wala'daii, livino’ 
01 dead, had mci been transported from G'^a/i 01 Damascus 
into llie heart of Pcisia. To me it seems highly doubtful 
Mhclhcr any of her cliildren (for she had four) constructed 
this J/cA/ic/zd m a fijiot most piobtlbly not conseciated duimg 
tlicil age by the vici.nity of any Mmdmtin tem]3le(^'^). 

But in llie records of succeeding times 6ther personages 
occiii bcaimg the name ofSuLEiMA'jsr, to whom, asTersians, 
the title Shah would be more applicable than to an Arabian 
Khahfah 01 Amir. Yet a writer no less distinguished for 

« 

(") Tlie^carVlS of our ora. Sec Mandelslo, ju the English translation of bi^ 
Trncls by D<i\ics,p. 4. 

('“) WAL^'nA^J first mentioned by Elmaki'n m the ^birteenth 

chapter of’liis Tarikfi al miisJcmtn of which tl^e ArabicL text, without 

nnj translation, «as pnnlcd^at Leaden in a siuitll, hut thick, duodecimo volume, in 
1G25. when also was published in the same city, Erpenius’slatin translation of it, under 
the title of" Hislona Saraccincn," (4 to). Sheis again mentioned ip the next chapter 
as mother of Suleima'n ((jh^ba) the fourteenth Khalifah who died in th 6 

ninety ninth 3 car of the Hejrah (of Chnst 717), at a place helougmg to the terrUory 
of Ktneserin fjsj] in SA^m or Syna. From the historian 

KiioNDEMt'R, and others, I learn that Wala'dah wasUie mother of three^ons, and 
•uc daughter. ' • 
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historical than for geographical escellence, Ha3idallah 

♦ 

Mastov-fi, could, scarcfelj have been 'ignorant cf its real 
-founder had the annals rvhich he examined, or inscriptions 
on the tomb, or on the adjoining Cara-can^erd. assigned its 
construction to any of those chiefs or princes vho flourished 
in an' age not long preceding his orin. Still vre find that he 
adopts the vague popular tradition vrhich, in ascribing this 
monument to Bathsheba, plainly achnovrledges that its true 
origin is urLknov-n, This, horvever, does not much surprizo 
me, so readilv do the gravest Oriental -enters admit into 
their 3vorks the most improbable accotmts : but it seems 
strange that he makes no observations cn those ruins which 
cover in many places the adjoining plain, where, when he 
wrote (near five hundred years ago), others, not visible at 
present,, were probably standing. 

Although desirous of giving to future travellers whatever 
advantages can be derived from my'inquiries, I reserve for 
another occasion, one conjecture on this subject, to which 
some readers- may think, perhaps, too many pages have 
already been devoted. It was not possible within 'an hour 
to examine perfectly all the remains scattered at various 
intervals. An antiquary might here expect much gratification^ 
and those wh5 shall hereafter view those monuments at leisure 
win^ prove, as I have reason to believe, that more has not 
been sajd of them than .they d^erve. The adjacent mountains 
claim particular a^ttention/ and the trouble of exploring their 
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recesses would probably be requited by very interesting 
disco\ cries(*^). 

Leaving these foi' some more fortunate inqifircrs, Colonel 

t 

JD Arcy and I proceeded across the plam where mwiy Ikdts" 
had assembled ; among them were several women ^ two ot 
vhoin wore silver coins strung in rows about their, heads/ 
these appeared to be the principal ladies of the ord^i or camp; 
one vas old, the other 3'oung and comely. Hoping for an 
oppoitunitj'^ of examining the medals without seeming 
impertinently curious, 1 entered into conversation with those 
oriianicnted^ females whilst tliey very hospitably provided for 
Ub some excellent viht, or coagulated milk; but of the coins 
none veie ancient; a few bore legends in the others in 
modern Pci sian diameters. We hastened to join our.fnends 
and airivcd soon after them at Mtir^Jidb a large and 

pleasant village, distant from the rums about five miles, and 
from the last manzel near Keimn, eighteen. We this day 
cnjo}cd that rare phenomenon a shower of ram; and a. 
messenger ai rived with a most gracious letter from the king 
to the ambassador. 

* 

('*) From (he followiug passage of Mr Hoeck's trork we learn that the ingenious 
Grotefend regards the UTadcr t Suleitn&n as Pasargadae, aud the square house or 
chandler as the tomb ot Cyrus, but Mr Hoeck hiniBelfhaB not adopted this opinion; 
to him tlic square edifice appears a sepulchral monument nrcctcd in the Sassanian 
age. “ProUarc studet cl Grotefendus, rudera ilia veterom esse PasargadaruM, 

“ mdtficium vero illud sipgulans structune Cyn scpulcrum Non idem mihi persua- 
“ sum Imbco— Sepulcrum habeo e Sassamdarum tenipore , huic rev o convemt xdicn- 
" Ia> Btructiira,” Ac, (Vetens Mediie et Persia Monumenta, ppsSS, 62) 
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At one o’clodc on the morning of the «ieventeenth we left 

Murghib, and did not reach •GhdzidnJ^^JjJ^ vuigarlj' called 

Gcizioon or Kdzioon J until nine, although the distance was 

but twenty miles; the road being extremely bad, with three 

rough,' hutels or mountain-passes. At twelve or thirteen 

miles we crossed the river Bcjii Ai'us and near 

" €rhdzid7i we saw the remains of a mud-built castle, not worthy 

even of a sketch, although the country people here declared 

th^t these were vestiges of Bahra'm Gu'r’s “Red Tower," 

^eGumhed i Surkli oiYdkuti and consequently 

that the ruins near Kepiin, already mentioned, had no 

pretensions to tliat title. ‘ Many parts of this country appear 
< < 

to have been the scenes of that monarch’s pleasures. In the 

neighbourhood' of Asepds is seen his Kiushk i Zard 

{tijj LSZrf) or “Yellow Villa;” as several persons informed me, 

and 1 have before noticed (p. 225) his “ Green Tower” 

between <S/zzVcz and Zarkdn. Me found that seveial inhabitants 

of Ghdzidn^u populous village, had died within three or four^ 

ddj's of putiid sore-throats; many, both men and women, 

€ 

suffering from considerable tumours were brought to Mr. 
Sharp the surgeon, who administered medicines but thought 
it scarcely possible that they could recover. The Thermo- 
meter here was up to 96 m the shade, at t\vo o’clock afternoon; 
the ground ^11 about this place seemed covered with wild 
th^'me, licorice and the asafostida plant.* 

f f 

Me^ began to march very early on the eighteenth, and 
having advanced fifteen miles halted at Delunasr {j^ jS), or^ 
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ns it is commonly called, DeJinazar; about lialf-^ay between 
this village and GMzidn, we passed the iJiud-built houses of 
Kish/dk (J^) leaving it on the right, many 'of those habita-' 

tions looked like subtei i ancous holes at the foot of a mountaJh. 

• • 

Kcai Ddiiiazar uas a stone gate-way, part of some mean 
and I believe model n edifice, which the peasants assured rnfe 
vas one, two, or perhaps thiee thousand j^ears old, here ve 
found the w alcr clear and good, tlieTheimometer attwo and 

t 

lliice o’clock was not highei than 93. This day an alarm 
leached us icsjiccting the Bakhtidns of Liiustun 

••‘T ' till bulent race, wlio weie s^id to be in a state 
of msuiicction ; to* have committed many robbeiies and 
inurdcis on the load, and thieatened to intercept us, or at 
least to can > off our baggage. It was also rumoured that 
fine luindicd horsemen had been detached from Ispahdn by 
the A/nhi ad\loukh to attack those Bakhtidns, and even that 
a battle had been fought in which several men were killed on 
both sides. AVhatcver foundation may have been for these 
repoits, the Mehmdnddr Mi'rza Zcki, judged it expedient 
to appojnt a body of soldiers, some armed with muskets, 

(chiefly matchlocks) otheis with spears and swords, as a 

♦ « 

guaid for the loaded mules, and when our trumpets ^sounded 
at eleven o’clock this night ive prepared to march, and, an 
hour aftci, set outfiom Delmazari^'^). 


% 

(”) A fine \oung horse of Arabian breed which Mr. Gordon had brought from 
Shmhta , died this daj, and lus death was attributed to some poisonous herb, probably 

3 L 
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On tile nineteentli at ten in the morniiig, we halted at Eklid 
(^i) after a very fatiguing journey of twenlj^-eight miles, 

c ^ ^ 

according to the perambulator. Our road, during the last 

r 

three, hours, lay between immense mountains of granite and 
marlDle, through a fine plain which approaches JEAV/f/; one of 

c t, 

the most flounshin^ villao;es that we had hitherto seen, with 
extensive gardens, handsome trees, and delightful streams of 
admirable water. Women also, seemed to abound here, 
better dressed than is usual in other places ; few of them 
however were pretty. The ambassador wa.s received bj' an 
Etikhal very i expectable j but not so numerous as jnighthave 
been expected from a place which, with its ten or eleven 
dependent territories, contained, as it was said, above two 
thousand families or houses. Of those territories Surineh or 
Siirmch IS the principal, and has long been associated with 
EkUd in books of Geography. The name of this village or - 
town (which has a mosque, a Caratavserdi and publick baths), 

r 

is often corruptly written and pronounced Kelil ; but Enx 
< 

Haijkal. near nine hundred vearsa^o, ascertained its orfno- 

f 

< 

the oiishan or CsTi'n, (i vrite the nairfe raerelv from its souni), for Sir Braceinformed 
me at that t^vo horses faelonsing to a friend hact been destroyed this herb 

a short time before in the vicinity of hpahan That excellent work the MS Rauzat 
alJenat (uj'. or “Gardens of Parad’se,” (^whuh is, in -imple language, 

thehiitorv of Herat) Mahmud aiab (til’' not far from 

Tc&ric, “ where the berba|e wns poisonous, so that all quadrupeds that att of it died; 
“ihe wa*er also of that place .'las not good ’ (Rauzef or Section *21)- 
tiijj • ti,^ I I ■ ti*.' al^j^ f ^ 

This History of Herat was compoicd A. H. 807, (A. D. 1491}. 
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grapy (*°). The MS. Sur al hcIdAn enumerates among the chief 
towns of Pdrs^ Elf /id and Snpiiek I"’ and, in the same class 
Elilid IS ranked 63' the Arabian (01 Nubian) ,geogiapher Al 
Edrisi, (Clini HI. Sect. 6). The Persian w'riter so otteji 
quoted, Hamdallah, describes it in the same passage with 
Siinnck nnd Arjdn one of its ten itories. Eklid” 

sa\s he, “is a small city having u castle; its climate is 
“ I cm pci ate and it is watered b}' running streams; it produces 
“liuits ot every kind, and supplies all the neighboufing 
“ counlrj’’ with coin. Surmelc also is a small town and 
“ icscmbles E/clid’in every respect. The apricots of Sunnek 
“aie cxcccdinglj’ sweet and good, and when dried are sent 
“ in great quantities to vaiious places; many distnlcts depend 
“ on EkUd and Surmck’\^^). For this name, but spelt aftef 






("/ “ ULlid (.sAl) and Surmrk are Iwo loans which in Persian are wnt- 

Ic 1 ICcI d and Surmch ” Orient. Geogr. p 88. I heard EkUd staled 

li> some of the mliabit.ints Kdil t Surmch. 

« 

J ^ iJ^ Acj jl Jti J 

^ ^ jSjS ^ ^ btl ^ C* 

("Am: Culub ch 12) ‘^Asl jl^lw j 

E-kIi dependent district, as I heard, has a raud-widled fort and a village. The 
castle of Surmek in \ H 793 (A. D 1393) was occupied by the troops of Sha H 

MansdT «Va), whilst that barbanan conqueror Taijiu r, invaded Porj, ' 

as we Icam from SHERin Ad'di N Ali, who mentions also the neighbouring village 
Dci/h » Eld, as it is now called, and as that historian wrote (according to my two 
Maiiu-cript cojiics, of Ins w ork), although Petis de la Croix in his translation has omitted 
the first word Eet/h, “a village,” which is essential in the name, as signtfsmg " the 
•‘Village of Willows,’ jLir.- j Jk^ j jCuJ 

“lie led forth his troops to the castle of Diyirt Bid, and the castle ot Surmek, and 
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the Peisian manner Simneh, a derivation may be found in 

the Dictionary Bih-Jidii Kdted{~°). 

, ^ 

( Th,e horses, mules, aud Indian palanUn-be^rcrSf were much 
fatiguki the jouine 3 " of this da 3 ", and it was judged 
rdcf ^sary to allow them some lepose. We thci efore remained 
at ELl'id dining the tweiitieth; the morning and evenino' of 

Q 

which piovedso cool as to lender great-coats and additional 
bed-clothes desirable, although atthiee o’clock the Thermo- 
meter rose to 94. Here it was discovei ed that our Mehmcimlcir, 
Mi'RZA Zeki, a man in repute among the Persians for pro- 

<1 ' r ' • 

bity, and, as I before mentioned, one of the piincipal 
ministers, liad demanded fioin the villagers on pietence of 
siiirsdt or allowance for the embassj’’, seven hundred 7}ia7}s 
of baile}’', whilst three hundred were sufficient; ninety fovla 


“the fortress of IfFo I'tsrt,” Zaffir Namch or '* History of Tainihr,” Booh III. 
ch 23) Yet few trauslatious have been ever executed ^Mtli sucli lldelit), judgment 
and tngeuuity as that accomplished Frenchman’s. 

LijSi- "Sill inch signifies that substance \^hlch is applied \^as a collj- 

" num) to' the ejes , and it is also the name of a to«n or district of Fdrs, i^diich pro 
“ dnees that substance.*’ Of this and'of other cosmcticks, it \i ould appear that the 
use has lon^beeu common to the Pg'sians and distant nahous; speaking of the Greek 
ladies Mr. Hajgarth sajs “Their eye-brows arc formed into regular lines with great 
"care, so as to apjpear, in the language of Anacreon, “ neither Joined nor separated " 
“ The eye-lids are tinged with a dark tint called aip^e: I Ihfe nails of their fingers aud 
“ even of their toes are tinged witli a dje brought from Egjpt and called kivA ” (Notes 
to the Poem of “ Greece,” p. 1J97). On the siirmch and hinnd (bi»-) used in 

exactly the same manner by Persian ladies, I shall have occasion to offer some 
remarks in another places The Hebrew scriptures and Egyptian mummies sufficiently 
pro^ e the antiquity of such cosmeticks. 
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instead of twenty, and every other article according to the 
same system, commuting the Surplus for money; yet such is 
the general piaclice of this country. 

Observing my baggage lying on the ground and exposed ’ 
at noon to the sun, which at SMr^z had already split sei;ef&l’ 
boxes, I cnquiicd why the muleteer*had neglected to place it 
in a shade, oi co\ cr the packages, as usual, with nameds[^ or 
pieces of felt). It appeared that he was scarcely able to move, 

ha^ mg just icccived a very severe beating from iheferdshes 

« 

oi meanest sen-ants belonging to the Mehm&nddr, and, as 
several witnesses assured me, without the smallesDprovpcation. 

I instantl}’- applied for ledress to the amba^fsador, who 
informed Mi'rza Zeki of the outrage and of my complaint. 
Shoilly after, a fat and stupid-looking fellow, who, as I 
undcistood was the travelling chaplain ov dkhdn (^^=*.1) of our 
Mchvidndd7\ came with several people tO'my tent that he 
might examine- the witnesses; a long string of beads made of • 
the Khal-i-Karbddi or holy clay out of Air’s tomb 

at Karbcld, dangled from his handsf^). But before the 
grievance was half-stated, hemteirupted the speakeis, swore 
they were all hais, and employed so many dpprobnous terms 

y 

« 

Of such beads manj^ thousand strings are annually sold in the bhdrs of every 
Persian town to true believers of the SAtah sect, who hrfd in veneration the mamory 
of A LI. 1 purchased some at Shirdz; the clay, at lefist in its baked state^appears of, 
a dark greenish brown, sometimes inclining to^ellow, the beads are of various sizes,, 
"but seldom exceed ni bulk a common pea For the use of beads among the Muselpidtift^ 

' and the idolaters of India, see Moor’s "Hindil Pantheon." 
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rgainst tl^e unfortunate muletefr, (whom he seemed also 
much inclined to strike) that 5 could no longer observe the 
'common rule^ of politeness, but pushed him rather precipit- 
ately Out'of my tent. Finding after various messages that I 
' persevered in demanding justice, Mi'rza Zeki, at last, 


inquired into the matter himself; and having ascertained 
how many timep his ferdshes had struck the muleteei, he 
placed a cudgel in the plaintiff’s hands, and authorized him 
to inflict five blows for every one that he had received. But 
this the poor man declined; un wiUingto offend the Mehmlinddr, 
and dreading the, future vengeance'" of his servants. , 

f, * ' 

< 


In the evening we rode about three miles from ELlkl to a 
place beautifully situate among trees, where we saw a stream 
of most pure and excellent water, full of fish; and its source 
called the Chaslimeh-i-Feighamber or “ Prophet’s 

Fountain which is said to have started from the rock by 

^ t ^ 

command of Muhamwed, in a manner truly miraculous, as 

i. 

he was 'never at this spot. To those, however, who appear 
incredulous, some marks impressed on a stone by the prophet’s 
hand or foot, are exhibited as convincing proofs. "We began 
our march soon after midnforht and reached Abddah (sM) at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the twenty-first; the road was 
good; the dikancefrom Eklid eighteen miles and a half("). 


O Those who conducted the wheel or perambulator, having, through some mis- 
tahe of the guide, proceeded by a circuitous path, desiribed the distance as twenty 
xiiles three furlongs. The Persians reckon it five farsangs. 
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Ut 

Ahddoh nmst have .once been a veij considerable place, for 

sc\ eral miles nearit the plain is covered with walls and vestiges 

of gardens, and rums of mud-buik houses, how deserted.* 

Hamdallah Mastowci includes it in the following (defecn’p- 

tion; “ Ha) 17 ', AMdah and Saria' (or Sarver ). Harlr is a ' 

“small town, enj03Mng a temperate climate; it has runhin^ 

“ slicams and pioduces fruit abundantly. Ahddah is likewise 

“ a sm.ill town, possessing the same advantages with respect 

“ lo an, fruit, and running slieams, it has also a strong 

“ castle valcrcd the river Kur. This place is very feitile 

“iH corn, and many important distncts are attached to it; 

« ' 

“ the amount of levenue which it annually pays iS twenty 
“/i\c thousand five hundred *Heie we met a* 

Taildi, (oi coircctly couner bringing dispatches 

to the ambassador, he had passed but seventeen days on his 
journc^’- betueen Constantinople and Tabriz. By him we 
reccned English and French news-papers’; and, what 

afforded much greater delight, the fiist letters from our friends 

« 

after a scpaiation of above twelve months. The Thermometer 

lose to *97 at four o’clock this da3^ 

. * 

* 

cjj.< _j Ljh; 3 j ^ j\^ ’ ' 

Cf V J J ‘-^1 s' ‘■V ^ J < 

(MS Nozhat al Otlub, cb 12; Ue^He hod luentiou ot tlie river Kur (.or Band mtr). 
hut wbcii on the spot, I understood tbal Abbdah was water,pd bj the river fiatcUr , 
(Sec p. a20, 328). These streams are still destined to perplex us. 
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"Vo Q ^4^ SOO on the morning of the 

f t 

twenty-second, arid halted ?il< ShulglieU/m dr 

' Shalgestan) about eiglit o’clock ; the distance hventy mdes 
£tnd a half; the road level and good, with barren insulated 
mountains rising abruptly from the plain on both sides ; many 

< i * 

'of wery extraordinary ajDpeaiance as viewed from different 
points; onp particularly, which in its outline resembled 
stiongly theRock of Gibraltar. I hastily sketched the outlines 

t 

of three as we rode by. (See RTo. 22, in the Miscellaneous 

or last Plate of this Volume). Shulghestdn^ (|which several of 

/ 

the common people miscalled Shmghcbloon) was a small 
village, with inhabitants so miserably' poor that they could 

r 

not afford fo maintain even one cow. Hcie, soon after noon, 
"the Thermometer stood atp9* 

On the twcnty-thiid we set out early and ariivcd at 
Yezdekhht before eight o’clock in the morning; 

this was a stage of twenty miles, and three quarters, the road * 
mostly good. A guard of Persian soldieis, fifty or sixty, 
accompanied us on the march, our Mehmdnddr, duimg the 
pieced mg night, having been alarmed by some intelligence 
which gave liinl reason to apprehend an attack from the 
BakhtidriYohhQTS. Ourprotectors wereamotley crew; soineon 
foot, several' mounted on horses, mules and asses; they were 
scarcely uniform even in their arms, although all had njuskets; 
but some were extremely short and others so long as to be 
unwieldy and inconvenient. It is probable, however, that 
those guards were at least equal to the expected enemy ; a. 
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also, was scut to escort the baggage ; and whilst we 
proceeded, during tlic darkness^ of the moj’ning, they kept 
alive each othei’s vigilance by incessantly ,calhng and 
ansvciino;. 

O 

e 

The Vazir or chief minister of the province, Muhammed 
N nnr Kha'iV, of whom some unfavpurable anecdotes have 
been rclatcJ, ai rived here on his way to Shivdz;* he paid a 
ceicmonious visit to the Ambassador and engaged him*m 
coincisalion abo^e two hours, being desirous of effacing the 
iinpicssion, wliicli, as he jusllj' feared, musthai’-e been made 
b}' llte ruiijouis circulated respecCmg him throughout the 
COU1U13 , he w'as a person whose inanneis pleased even’ those 
acquainted w itli his real cliaracter. (See Vol.* 1 . p. 253. 277 . , 
452). Tins day the Mehmdnddr received information* that on 
tiic picceding night a body of Bakhtidri horsemen, fifty in 
iiuinbcr, had committed vaiious depredations at some places 

on the road by ivhich w^e»were to proceed. ’ 

« 

• 

Of the extiaoidinary castle at YezdekMst descnbecl by 
Chaidm, Le Bum, and other travellers, the upper story only 
was \ibibJe, ( 3 'et seemed a peifect building) until we Came 
close to the veiy ditcdi 01 narrow valley, into which having 
descended by a stony and winding path, we were much 
surpiised to sec a good Caravanserdi, the lower part of the 
castle, a* ruined towm of mud-bmlt hoitses, and our own 
tents pitched in a 1 tigged spot between sfeep and lofty rbeks, 

3 n 
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But liLlle water remained in the bed of the river; and that 

r 

furnished for ourc use was (exceedingly bad; most of the 
< people had o abandoned their habitations. The ditch or 
vallay a]Dove-mcntioned would certainly form a strong natuial 

t ( r 

line of separation, and I find that Dr. Fryer and other 
‘travellers regard it as the boundary between P/{7's and Irak; 
but that the respective I'lmits of these provinces have not been 

^ t 

permanently asceitained, will appear in the course of a few 
pages(^'^). The bread of Yezdekhuat has obtained even 
proverbial celebiity among the most excellent productions of 
Persia; these we often hekrd enumerated in words which Le 
Brun , (Voyages, p. 255, Amst. 1718) has thus' expressed : 

i 

“ Ckiraup Zjicraas ; men Jesdegaes ; sen de Jes.” 

< 

•<or as I would write them in our characters, Shrdb e Slrn'ciz;- 
Ndn e Ycidekhdst ; Zan e Yczd; being in Persian, _ 

and signifying “ wine oiSIdrdz; biead of Yezdekhdst; women 
of Yczd{^^). 

i. 

For many days past we had been annoyed by whirhvinds,, 

coming generally about noon in sudden gusts and often in 

< 

, ( 

“Beneath tins, a small plain led us to the bnnk of a vast precipice, the utmost 
limits of P/m^sestan, or the old Persian realm, here a deep broad ditch, through 
“ which a troubled muddy rivulet runs under a stone bridge, (the whole being not 
“broader than our Thnmesis ) pkrts this country from Parthia. We remained this 
night on the Persian side,” Ac. (Travels, p. 257). 

f c 

('’) Lc Brun expresses by nofn what properly is nun “ bread"), but by the 
southern Persians invanably pronounced like our English word “ noon,” 
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the direction of oiir tents, covering ns with sand, of whicli 

% • 

they raissd, to an astonishing plevation isi the air, imniense 
bodies Jikc columns, moving in a paitial linp for several, 
miles, oi as long as the sight could follow them. Heie we 
suffered much fiom one of peculiar violence* ’ 
Thcimomclcr at two o’clock had iisen to QQ. 


’J'hc Persian geographei Hamdallab*, thus bnefly 
descubes Yczdchh/ist and the neighbouung Deh i Girdfi. 
“ 'J’liey arc two i illagcs; anddependent on them are Sm distdji, 
Anni)cli and some othei^, all belonging to the Sardstr or 
“ cold region (of Pars), they abound with ebrn, but produce 
“no kind of fiuit except nuts”('^)- It may be remarked 
that the name Deh i Givdi'i, here mentione’d, signifies “th^ 
“Village of Walnuts,” yet wuth w'hat justice this ’title was 
bestowed, appeals to have been doubtful in the seventeenth 
ceiiluiy(*'). 

Oui maich commenced on the twenty-fourth soon after 
one o’clock in the morning, and we i cached the village of 




J cii J .X»l ifeij Jt> .1^ eii *J 

J <>isj iA£>j 

(MS Ciilul) tb 12 ) ^ 


{^) TliLvcnot observes tbSt allliougb called DcJit ghirdou or the “Village des Hoi's,” 
tins place as not fertile iii nuts, and be understood tSat those eaten there Stere 
brought from Ldr, “car m’en ctant inform^ j’ai apipns que cello qu’on^ mange 
“ vient dc Lar,” (Voyages, Tome iv p 423, Amst 1727) “ IVe kept on, says Dr. 
Fryer, “to Degmdu,” signifying the Walnut Town, \\her£ grew never an one," 
(Travels, p 25U) Yet Della Valle mentions “la molta quantita delle noct,” 
(Lett. 15) , and I heard that nuts grew here. 
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Malcsud .hegi t.yJU) ia seven hours; the distance from 
Yezdekhdst being 'twenty three miles and a half; nearly 
' intermediate* between these places were the remains of a 
considerable town, called Amindhdd situate on the 

i ( 

line now supposed to divide the province of Pdrs or Persis, 
<froin h'dk Ajemi, Parthia or Media, according to the 
extended s^nseof this denomination, which appears in ancient 
times to have been restricted within more northern limits. 

i 

And here began the jurisdiction of Amin-ad-douleh chief of 
the Ispahan government. We saw a few people in the 
mud-built castle, and sorpe wretebed families that seemed to 
occupy half-ruined hovels near the 'Rehdt (l?y or Caravansei c'li 
Mader-i-^hdh («li. so denominated from its founder,. 

Hhe mother ofSHA'H Abba's. 

* 

i 

We had not been long encamped at Maksudhegi before a 
young man of very excellent character, named Stewart, one 
of the horse-artillery corps, died after an illness of three or* 
four days; during the last stage he had been carried in his 
mattress suspended from mens shouldeis bj’- means of a pole. 
On the road near this place the ambassadors English groom 

f 

could scarcely be prevented from horse-whipping some 
bigotte'd Persians whom he overheard applying contemptu- 
ously to the'^poor fellow when almost in the agonies of death, 
tl^alinsultmgexpression,6'ag-f-Pro7igA:z(^^y “European 
(or Christian) Dog.^’< The body, wrapped in a blanket, was 
interred at the foot of a ‘mountain about half a mile from the 
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camp, and a mile north-eastward of the ■village; all the 
gcntlcn^cn attcndifjg whilst the aiilbassa^Or read the funeral 
sei V iee. Stew art’s comrades had made the gi’^ve exceeding] 
deep; not onlj'^ apprehending that jackals might devour the 
bodj', but that the Persians entertained some intention of. 
digging It up; a suspicion excited (I believ^e unjust! j) the 

hints of an Aimenian. This day at two o’clock, the 
Tliermomcler was up to 100. 

On the twenty 'fifth we proceeded early in the morning 
to Ktimcslich or, the name is frequently writtea, 

Kinnslfc/,'' aA-m), distant fiom Maksudbegi*^ftt^en miles a id 

’ f 

three quaitcrs ; the road w'as good, and exhibited num rous 
Milages, some how^evei,in a state ofiuin. * We also observed’ 
manj’’ cxtcusiv’e coin-fields. Near the town we n?et Abu'’l 
IIassax Khv''n (who had been foi some weeks at lspaMn)> 
and Mr. Cormick, attached as Suigeon to the late (and 
picsent) embassy; they returned with us to our tents pitched^ 
close undei the w^alls of Kuineslieh. Here the Theripouaeter 
rose to 106 at two o’clock. We halted on the twenty-sixth, 
m consequence of the excessive beat which began to affect 
scv^eral Europeans. At noon tjie Thermometer was up to > 
105; an hour after it rose to 108; and before thi eeVcloek it 
stood in the shade at 110. At this time a flight of locusts’- 
appeared, a phoenomenon seldom witnessed so far north- - 
w'ard of Sldrdz. We now found that Mi kza Zeki after some > 
conversation with the ambassador.had become very moderate^ 
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in Lis demands of barle}’’, fovrls, lambs, and other articles of 
€ 

slursdt or allowance, pot requiring much mere than v a^ neces- 
sary ; and he ci^used two inhabitants of tlie town to be 
bastinadoed for striking a servant belonging to our part}*. 

t 

r 

Kuwesheli is large, but the greater portion of it appeared to 

^ c 

me a scene of desolation; Mi'kza Ja^x, liowever, who passed 
a da}’- here during this month, represents it in his MS. 
Journal “as being still a considerable place vhich in former 
“ages bore the rank of a city; and at present, “sa^'s he,' 
“it has shops and bazars, pr markets, schools or colleges, 
caratdnsei'dis, mosques and baths; but it wants, running 
“ water, ’extensive ruins still remain here, and this town once 
“possessed man}^ gardens which are now m a state of de- 
“ca3’'’(^^).' It seems from thcKiizhat al Colub to have been con- 
sidered, in the fourteenth cenlurj, as appertaining to Pff7’5; for 
it is enumerated among the places of this province. ^^Kumeblie]” 
we read, “nks formerly reckoned p?rt of Irak; and it is 
“ situate on the boundary between hdk and Fdrs’\-^). This 
position, however is now assigned to Amina bad as I have 




f ^ 

cJy j\^ (' ) 

f 


t* y) 

(MS I\uJjat al Colab. th, 12)., In 1021 Della Valle deicnbed Comsre as "una 
Villa grossa," (Lett. 15); in 1074 Chartlin found Comieha rather like a ^alla^e than a 
to^n, thoughin circumference eiceeSmg three miles, (Tome is. p. 22). 
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already mentioned; theiefore tbe frontier line must be 
removed Iwcnly-fire oi twenty-six mules, towards the south. 

Wc marched fj om K^mesheh early on the morning of the 
tuenly-sevcnth, and ariived at Mahjjdr m about lix 
liouis; the distance, according to modern .computation„bemg 
five farsangs; and bj^ the wheel oi perainbulatornineteen miles; 
Ha ]M o A LI. A II estimates it at six farsangs in Shep'tjssage below 
quotcd(’^). Oui camp was situatfe close to the handsome 
Cnrinnuhcru, erected, like other publick edifices on this road, 
by llic numificcnt mother of Su ah Abba's, The water here 
waa very* bad , a sufficient supply m rabtas or large skins 
loading four hoises had fortunately been p/ovided at 
Kwncshch, betneen wliicli and this place we did not see any ’ 
wells, slicains, houses, trees, nor human creatines. The 
plain was studded with many insulated rocks or small j 
mountains of conical or pyiamidical shapes, and some 
resembling those ivliiclnl before obsen'ed on the Toad between i 

« 

ijM h jjl j\ C^Ajui “from Isfah&n to the - 

“ village *of IsfaMnek, three farsangs, from^that to tbe village of Mahy&r which . 
“bounds the province of firs, five farsangs, thence to *he city of Kumesheh, sis 
“ farsangs.” (MS. Nuzliat al Culuh; Append chapter of Roads and Stages) Here 
JV/is IS advanced five or sis farsangs northward of the Iimils above assigned by tbe ^ 
same author. 1 shall have occasion in a futiirp work to examine on this subject the 
authorities of Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny and other classical writers ', and the excellent . 
maps of dc la Rocliette, 1793; of Rennell (in his Geography of Herodotus, 1800)', and , 
of B.irbi6 du Bocage.who has so ably illustrated Alexander’s marches, m thc’Appendis 
to Sainle. Croix’s " Examen Critique,” (1804), • 
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Shiilgliestdn and Ahddah. Another of the artillerj-men this 
daj^ became dangerously ill. The Thermometer in thp shade, 
at one o’clock was up to 104. 

ilere TjVewere treated with a sumptuous dinner sent to the 

f 

ambassador; it consisted of numerous dishes admirably 

dressed in the Persian style of cookeij’’; with a great 

r quantity of the .finest fruit; grapes both red and gieen; 

apiipotSj apples, musk and sweet melons f Kharhmeli 

and watermelons (Hindu&nch generally pronounced 

Hindooneli ), besides snow and ice in great abundance for 

cooling wine or sherbet. ‘ ‘ , 

< 

• * 

, About midnight we left Mahydr and reached Ibfalidnek 

(cKjUjuvI) on the twent 3 ’’-eighth, having travelled in eight hours 
( 

twenty-three miles and above three furlongs as the pei am- 
bulator V ent; but most of our party turned a little off the road 
to avoid sorr|e bad mountain passes 'on the Kutel UreJuni 
' (^'^1 respecting which I shall offer an observation in ' 
the Appendix), and piolonged the journey to about five 
and twenty miles. By order of the Amhi ad'doiihh, a most 
spacious and magnificent tent had been pitched for the 
ambassador’s accommodation ; and a plentiful breakfast - 
piovided, with sweetmeats, fowls and pilarcs of various 
'' kmd&. Near this place we saw the ruins of a castle said to 
have been constructed by the ancient Gohrs, or Pire-woV' 
shippers ^ and many cotton plantations, gardens, and 
villages, indicating the vicinity of a great capital. The very 
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Eamc of this village (IfoJidiiek J is a diminutive and may be 
translated*'* Little IsfaMn^i ^^). , 


Next moining (the ^yenty-ninth) as we approached the 
city, a painter whom I had known at Shirh, joined the*c?rowd 

of our attendants and indicated to me a mountain fiom which, 

• ^ 

as tradition relates, Da'r a' or Darius beheld his Persian troops 
dcfcalcd by the Giceks under Alexander. To my inquiries 
respecting any ^estigcs of this conqueior, the Shirdzi replied 
that he had seen at Yczcl (.y) a ruined edifice called- the 
Zinchiu i Sccander or “Alexander’s Prison,” that 

there* Mas a deep recess or hollow among soiJle rocks bearing 

• * 

the same name, vilhin seven or eight miles of Sliirdz near 
the sculptured rock or Kadcmgdh (descnbecl m pages >46,., 
50) ; also that five or six farsangs eastward of Tabriz there was 
an immense cavein, supposed to have been excavated by 
oi dcr of Alexandc 'aftei .whom it was denominated Iscandriah 

• 

(=') In Clinnlin’s time il extended above a mile, " un village nomm6 SpaMnek ou 
•' le petit Jspahin, a cause de sa grandeur qui est dc plus d’un mille d’etendue,'’(Tome 
i \ p. 19) Hamdallati, as we have seen, (p. 455, note 30) places at 
llircc f.irsang's from IsfaJitin, and he slates the distance between this capital an^ Shirdz, 
at seveni v farsangs; his route being from Tsfahdnio Isfahdnek 3 ^s. thence to Mahydi 
6 , to humeshch G, to Riidcp^du 5, to YezdeUidst, 7, to Dehi ^trdu 8, to 

KiMik i ZerdT, to the Relnt t Saidh addin ^ 6; to the Rebdt i pul 

1 <>haJtiyur (jV^ Jj 8 . to Mdytn 7 , to the Pul i naw Ji) ^ . to Defi 
* gwrg- {iSj lii) 5. thence to S/itrdz 6 farsangs. The sum of outmarch from the 
camp near S/th dz to llie palace of SaadetdUd near IrfaMn, maj- be stated at two 
hundred and forty seven miles. jHamdallah s stages, as above given, front Yezde- 
IJiatt to Shiraz, he styles the tcrik alteifieh (^-=^1 i}i}>) " Summer roiTte ” 

3 N • 
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; the air of this cavern, he added, was noxious and 
destroyed all Creatures that inhaled "'ll; a ciicumslance 
founded in ,fa<it, as will appear from an article of the 
Appendix ; but my curiosity was particularly excited 
respecting a wonderful Tdrilch or “History” of Alex- 

Sadhr,'’ which the painter described as a most ancient and 
valuable manuscript iiV several large volumes, belonging to 

one of his fiiends, at Isfahan. 

1 

A very numerous and biilliant cavalcade, and manj’’ 
thousands of persons on foot, with the 'Governor, chief 
magistrates, merchants and all the principal inhabitants, 
cameoutfrom Isfahdnlo receiveand welcomethe Ambassador; 
and after a ride of nearly eight miles, we concluded our 
journey' at the Royal Palace and Gardens of Saadetdbdd 
or the “Mansion of Felicity” 


APPENDIX . 
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TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


No 1. 

, Cave of Iscandrialu 

T hough according to the usual order of reference, a 
‘subject only mentioned near the close of a volume (see 
page 457) cannot claim Very early notice among,the ai tides 
*of an Appendix, yet so seldom has thisAvork offered any 
gratification to lovers of Mineralogy, Botany, and the 
kindred sciences, (of which my own ignorance has been 
acknowledged and lamented), that I gladly assign the first 
place here to some pages describing, what did not liq within 
the range of my observation, a natural cunosity, the cave 
of Isca/idriah or Persian Grotta del cane. These 

pages and the drawing, from which Plate LIV has been 
engiaved, were communicated by Sir Gore Ouseley; nnd 
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many, readers will probably regret, with me, ibat his extreme 

t f 

reluctance to appear before the publich as an aufhor, still 
Tvitholds much^ interesting and original- information on. 
v^iious subjects. 

* t 

• < 

Extract from Sir Gore Ouselefs Journal. 

< c 

“Tuesday, May 17th', 1814. In m3' route this morning 
from Oujdn towards Tabriz I conceived a wish to visit the 
cave of IscqndriaJi, and to compare the effects of its mephitic 
vapours with the following description given of them 
by the celebrated Persian' historian AIi'b Kha'xd Sha'ii, 
in the eighth volume of his Rozat as safa., 

< 

“In one of the dependencies of Aderbaijdn (Atropateia) 
“ there is a pit or cavern situated between two mountains, 
“ and from that cave a vapour ascends which destroj's all 

r 

birds that attempt to fly over it;” exacth* like that described 
in the '6th .®neid of Virgil; 

“ Spelunca alta fiiit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

“Scj'upea 

Quam supet baud ulhe poterant impune volantes- 
“Tendere iter pennis; 

I therefore altered my route to Tabriz^ and instead of passing 

f 

through Saadabdd, turned off to the right nearly opposite that 
village^y an immense chasm in the mountain called Shibilij^ 
which appears in. this place to have been rent asunder by 
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some tremendous convulsion of earthquake or flood, but 
more probably tlie former! ^ After wiqdmg through this 
terrific chasm for about the distance of two miles, we suddenly 
opened upon the small and prettily situated village of 
Iscandiiah. Wild herbs and a profusion of flowers* cover . 
the fields around it; of these we lecogmsed camomile, 
oi jganum, anagyris foetida, marjoram, hare-hound, lark-spur, 
a variety of small single pinks totally* odourless, and 
mignonette of the same description. 

Befoie Ave i cached the mountain of Shihilif I visited the 

cuuous* village of Mdiiah on our left, which after, the lapse of 

a ccnUiiy has lately been re-inhabited and given fo my 

present MchmamUtVf Yusef ICha^n, in fief, by* IIis Rojal » 

Ilmhness, Abba's hl'iiiZA. It seems to have been aTrog- 

lodytc hamlet, and tlie new tenants had only to transport their 

small stock of furniture, to be completely settled m their 

habitations without any lepans In all, there are about one 

bundled houses or rather excavations m the side of the* 

% 

mountain ; one facade sufficing for the entiance to four or 
five different tenements, which branch off fiom it. A 
chimney m each loom serves a triple purpose, according to 
the season; of enlitting smoke, find of admitting air and 
day-hght; but of the latter the tenants of these^ubterraneous,; 
abodes enjoy but a small share. In other respects the 
dwellings are comfortable enough, being’more cool in suinmer 
and warmer an winter than the ordinary houses of Persia. I , 
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could not discover any inscription whatever to lead even to 
conjecture upon the^age er the construction of this extraor- 
dinary Tillage. Tradition is also silent on the subject; but 
the very absence of all information, with respect to its origin, 
in my opinion removes all doubt of its great antiquity, 

f c ' 

'Afcer an early dinner I proceeded to the cave of 
, Iscand/iaJi, accoippanied by the gentlemen of my family*; 
its situation is trul}' romantic; you approach it b 3 ' a steep 
ascent throu 2 :h a fissure in the mountain about 25 to 30 
3 'ards wide, strewed vith fiagraents of the roQks of vhich it 
is composed : chiefly a reddish breccia coloured witli iron, 

r 

hereafid'there mixed with masses of schisfus, and someblack. 

c ' 

'led, and grey marble veined v.ilh v.hite. The latter, where 
not much ? cincd, resembles the marble on which thefi'yures 
and inscriptions are sculptured at Persepolis. Of the above, 
the only substance made use of by the natives, is the red 
breccia or pvdding-stone, of which ,we saw a number of 
mill-stones formed and forming. This breccia is composed of 
fragments of hard red jasper bedded in a red paste much 
softer than themselves, vith the cavities and interstices filled 
with a v'hite calx, gning it altogether the appearance of led 

f 0 

marble spotted with white: 

The cave faces nearly west, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the village, of Iscandriali^ and distant from it half 
a mile to'the north-east.' The situation and outward appear- 
ance are picturesqye'; but a‘^gloom 3 ' stillness, and the absence 
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of c\ cry living creature, in the season of Persian spiing, when 

the anniral and vcgcUibIc woijds mark it&extatic influence m 

glon ing animation, and in a countr^r where a gpnial heat calla 

almost the stones into existence, struck me Avitli a painful 

sensation, and gave a deathlike mourn tul ness to the scene. 

■* . 

1 • * 

The first apartment is ncail^^ 36,paces square; about the 

centre of its eastern side is a second portal of* an niegular 
form, (bearing some maiks of the chisel) nearly 25 feet high 
by 14 vide; beyond this the cave descends m a southern 
diicction to a bonsiderahle distance and depth, but as the 
inc|3hit*ic’ vapour within the portal imnfediately destroys 
animal life it is impossible to explore it; 

facilis descensus Averni : 

iC 

“ Sed iCNOcaic gradum, superasque evaderead amas, 

“ Hoc opus, Inc labpr cst.” 

The vapour seems to be carbonic acid gas. "Whilststanding * 
tiprigliL on the bunk of the descent at the second portal, I 
felt little moic than a disagreeable damp air, but on stooping 
as low as my middle to take up a fragment of the rbek, my 
nose was assailed m a more violent and painful majmer than 
the strongest volatile salts oreau de luce could have effected,. 
However, the temperature of the atmosphere makes a sensible 
difference in the strength of the gas; fof m cold weathef one 
can penetrate much farther than m the heats of summer. . 
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We found tlie body of a swallow wliicli bad just fallen a 
Tictim to its want of caution in skimming too near tli6 ground 
close to, but pu^^side, the second portal ; and within it the 
ground was strewed with feathers, bones and carcasses of 
birds, heas.ts and reptiles, that had ventuied too far in. The 
rillagers', our guides, reported that wlienever their sheep or 
oxen strayed into the cav6 for shelter from the weather, they 

t 

invariably perished; and I' should certainly have been 
satishcd of the truth of their assertions, without actual demon, 
stration of the fatal effects of the mephitic vapour, had they 
not, before I was aware of it, tied k large fowl to a pole and 

< I ' <■ 

loweied, it a 'couple of feet below our own level, be^'ond a 
conical rock that is nearly in the centre ot the second aper- 

f 

ture or porial. In five or six seconds it apjicared to droop 
without a struggle; it was then exposed tq the fresh air, but 
after one faint effort to stir its wings, the poor thing ceased 
to breathe. 


Tradition ascribes the construction of this cave to Alexander 
the Great, or Aristotle, his vizir, (as he is called in Persia) for 
the purpose of a treasury; and the villagers imagine that they 

^ I 

could easily possess themselves of the riches it contains, were 

( e 

they mas'cers of the talisman that guards it with these fatal 
^ vapours, &c. '&c. The outward cavern has possibly been 
-formed by a combination of nature and art; but the second, 

^ r 

from tl|,e large fragments of rock scattered without, was 
probably burst open violently by the explosion of gas long 

r 

pent up within it.” 
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Clones ?i) Victiivcs. 

A LTIIOUGTI il has been fancied that irradiations .of 
divine liglit dislingniblicd ccilain personages ’clnincnL , 
in ancient hi'^lory (Sec ji. U>); >cl modern Pcisian Yntiutei^s 
generallv leslncl llie flatleimg .Utnbutc of a glor}’ to those 
who, In tlie Koran or hy Aruhaniincdan tradition, have been 
invested vvithasacied eluiracler. 'I’lnis in illuminated inlinu- 
scripts of my collection, a blazing fne seems to emit golden 
ravs of uncipial .height,* from flic head and shoulders of 
knig Solomon, oflJic j)alnarch Joscj)h> and oi* the jDseudo- 
))iophet Ml'Ii\aimld. In Indian picliiics, 1/owcvcr, we 
find not only tiic nnag.nary lorms of deities, but the actual 
porliails of living men, princes and reputed sairrls, decorated 
with ciicular glories, like those in our missals, and other 
woiks cnilicllnhcd by Clnislian aitists ; sucli as that ancient 
* cop 3 ' of the Gicck Gosjiels, belonging to tlic imperial libiaiy , 
of Vienna, No. cliv. (See NcsscKs “ Cal.al. Bibb* Caesar. 

Vindob,” p 231), which rcpicsciUs tlic four evangelists with 

« 

glonc'j; and a Greek MS. of the Ro^al Library a,L Pans, 
(No. 1878), executed in the tGiUl\ centur}^ and described 
b> Moullaucon, who has copied from it the figure of Isaiah; 
for the letters HC AIAC, placed ov cr his gloiy, unequivocally”^ 
indicate that prophet, and tlie originaj painting illusti:ates 
the CantiCLim Hesaiae, t,. ,utrof opSpifn (Sec IMontf. 

Palccogr. Gircc. p. 13). In a LaCin MS.'o.f vv Inch we cannoti 

3 o 
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ascribe the embellishments to any Christian hand, a similar 
glory encircles the^head'of .tineas; and 'other personages of 
the highest rank are so distinguished ; I allude to that cele- 
brated copy of Vbrgil’s woiks, generally styled the “ Codex 
Roma'aUs,^^ once preserved in the Vatican library of Rome, 
but noiV in the Bjblioth6que du Roi at Pans ; and supposed 

by many eminent antiquaries to be of the fouith, or even of 
€ 

the third, century, as we learn from the “ Histoire Chronolo- 
giqile de Tart du dessin’^ of M. Langlbs, who has given an 
interesting account of this precious manuscript, and en- 
gravings made after some 6f the eighteen ^miniatures wdiich 
contiibute SG highly to its value. A pointing at 'Hercula- 
neum, nied'jils, vases, and other monuments of Roman and 
Giecian antiquity, exhibit the “nimbus,^’ ivhich dtnotes, 
according to Servius, that divine light repiesented m pictures 
as surrounding the heads of deities and of sovereigns{^). It 
has even, been discovered among the Egyptians; but though 
many learned men have endeavoured to ascertain its origin, 

3 cannot acknoivledge myself wholly satisfied by the result 
of their labours; for this to substitute here my own crude 
conjectures would be presumptuous; reverting therefore to 
pictures executed since the’ introduction of Christianity, I 

f r 

c 






u 

(*) Explaining a passage of Virgil, “ nimbo cffulgens” applied (o the goddess Pallas 
(.Sn II, G16;, Serviiis who in the fourth century illustrated that poet ^Mth an excellent 
comn entary says “ Nube divina; est cnini fulgidum lumen quo deoriiiu capita cm- 
“ guntur , 'oic cnim pingi solet j'’ and (ad v 55J0‘, “In nimbo qui turn nunnnibus 
“ semper est also (Lib yi \ 58G1, “Propne nimbus est qui dcorum vel impe- 
“ rantium capita quasi ctara nebula ambire fingitur. ’ 
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slinll obscnc tlinl our ingenious Forsyth, whom refined taste 
rciuleic(Ufasiulious*on such subjects, woiijd cleiue the glory 
fiom a Gothick sourcc(=). To me it bcems,e\ ulent that by, 
V homsocvei they weie first bestowed on the human fh^urp, 
gloiics, whclliei ciicular, ladiated or of any othei' form; 
whether the woik of Fcisian Mu.sclindif;, of Indian Idblatei’S^ 
of modem or of earl^ Cliristi.ms, ^of Roman, Grecian oi 
Fg\|)tian arhsls, of wliaUnei age, all may be traced to those 
ancient ojiinions w Inch cither confounded the sun w itli its 
creator, oi, at least, taught men to rcgaul the sdlar fire and 
light as immediate cmamvtions aild symbols of the dninity', 
“.TehoNah,' .Jo\c oi .Loid.” This might be proved, by nu- 
inoroub Gicek and Latin quotations; and thc.tcadcr will 
recollect that sacicd Scripture has, in figuiative language^ 

c 

described God as a “ de\ouimg fiic,” (E\od. xx'iv, 17); and 
a “consuming fire,” (Dcul. iv, 24), it relates that he de- 
scended “in fire’’ upon Mount Sinai (Evod. m\*, 18), that 
. his “glory” filled the labcrnaclc, and his “cloud” and “fire” 
icstcd upon It (E\od. \l, S'J-OS) ; that as a “pillar of fire” 
he condu(;tcd the Isiachtcs (Ex. xiii, 21), and that “in a 
flame offire out of the midst of a bush,” the angel ojF God, 

• • 

• ’ » 

o Ilnving mentioned some fine paintings presened in the Giustiniani Palace at 
Koine, lie »ii>8, ‘‘Guidos Paid and Anthony is a noble picture disgraced by a 
'‘wrcltbed glorv Glorirs broke into puinling during tlie Gothic period of the 
“ art, und,still prevail over all its pliilosopliy and ubprov^ment Superstition knew 
•‘ litr right as a patroness, and dictated her own absurdities to the masters ,jvbom she 
“paid ” (Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an excursion in Italy ; 
p 2ll,cdi(.of 1013). 
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or rather God Iiimself, conxeised vith Mo-es ('Ey iii, 2, 4^; 
Yho-e face, afteuanolliee ijiterviev/ Y'lthoilie Lord, beca iie 

9 

^soluniinou? froin reBecled glorr that Aaioo and all flic people 

‘M^ere afiaici to come nigh him’’ (L\. x\mv, 2y. 30. 35). 
* * 

, On the 'aulhoi itv of some '-crsions I miglit add a pa^'ace from 
tlie Lsalins declaring tliat Gf)d placed his tabernacle or ha-- 

f r ^ * 

bitatmn m the Siin(''').c ’We read that among Eg 3 'ptian 
hierogh'phicks the figure of a hawk served to express botli 
God and the Sun(0 ; twelve golden ra\s encircling the tem- 
ple of king Latinus denoted a celestial or solar oiigin ; 
Cui tempora circum o 

“ Aurati bis' sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 

“Soli^ avi specimen.” (^'irg. ^En. xii. l62), 

t 

for his mother. Circe, was daughter of the Sun (Hesiod). 
Thus man" Greek and Roman gems, medals of kings and 
emperors, and other monuments of antiquit\' exhibit heads 
radiated or distinguished bv stars, as signs of deification or 

f 

consecialion. The globes, wings, stars, and different deHces 

l'} T allnde to that beautiful Psalm, the nineteenth, of • liitb the fourth ve’'^c 
concludes (or the fifth begins; vith this sentent e, " In them t^the hearens) bath be set a 
tabernacle for the Sun,” as our Fnslish Bible rende.'s the original H eh reiv words, 
nng riif But accorCing to the Greek Sep’uaginl Ey -u TjXiitf crr-o re 

cKTjy bijia. av-ov ; the Latin Vulgate (" In sole posuit Ubernaculum suum’j; and the 
^ .Etbiop'ck Ter;ion»(for which see Walton’s Pohgloti; we should read “ In the Sun he 
"l laced his ta’^iemacle.” And the passage u tlius translated in the ArabicL rersioE 

(3 “Qioy -c av o noii — o upi}, 'cvppohjii^j j]\vyv,” (Clem. AJeiandr, Strom. "V-. 
Sect, sii, pp. G71, 072, edit PoUeri;> 


G/onc’<r ] 
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on ihc crowns of Persian kings who \cncralc(l fire, seem to 

ft 

mcc\nlcnl)v sNinholb ol the Snn^ but q discuSsion les- 

pec! mg iliose mallei s nould uuobe subjccls lo^ mIiicIi the 

limils ol an appendix aic wholly madccpuUe. Here, liouc- 

xei,musl beiemarkod, as more immediately n ithinThe’scopc 

of this ailicle, a human head appealing amidst flame-j tljat 

ascend fioin an altar, on scieial incdals of Samuiaii kings. 

'J'iiK'c such ma\ be seen delineated m PJatc *XXI, of the 

fust ^'()lnnu^ wherein (p.^ 11)1 supposed the head lo rc.pie- 

senl OuMU/n oi the Hi\init> cMsting in sacred fiame. The 

Peisians by whom thosc^ medaU were coined would have 

ihonght It an act c\tlcmcl^ impuJns lo coiTsnine any portion 

* ^ 
of a human body 1)> fire, cxpccially by that wluch glowed 

upon tluMi allais; this opinion they inheiiled Irom ihe^r * 

aneeslois and iransnnlled lo their desceiukinl‘i('’). Wc 

(*/ Til a C mill) 'Cl \i«'l ilril iI^p r<li:;ioiis l.iws of Iim own nnlioii (iis of I lie CjiNjitinns) 
(firiWoymot oi'k 07m\ when Ik unused the lioih ofKini; \m isis 10 be burnt, wc Icnrn . 
from IlirodoUii (III, 1(1) , for, *■ u' be, tlie l’« rsinns rc^.irdin;; Fire ns u* Ood, tlimk it • 
criimii d lo fciil ill) fl iiiic with n luiimn nirc.iks Anotber nnneiit wnlir.^Ctc sias, m 
bu Amcdotck of Fir'i.iii bistor) p.VI), nu'iitioiis n man who, apaiiist tbe law (-nparo)' 
10 / 101)1 bad c()ii«i"ncd to fire the bnd\ of bis falber W'c find among tbe anoent 
Greek Pingrains pnbWsbcd bj I.nbmus hi bis Anlbologia, (IGiil, Lib. 111. p 490) one 
of Dioscbridcs, biginiiing llins 

" Liiopfiriji' /irj koit, •I’lifoi lyic, /o;5t /loj* ijr 

tV r/ioi, IltpiTiji ci/M, Ac. • 

In tins, a sornnt, named Cnpbrales, ml reals tlial bis body mas not be burnt ; for, snjs . 
lie, I am a Persian, and to ni} fellow comitrYUien tlic iirofanalion'of fire is worse than * 
dcalb From Nicolaus biimasceiuis il also appears ibal Zoroaster bad probibtted 
llic burmng of liuinaii bodies (Sec llcnr Valcsii " ExctVpla c\ ndlettaneis Co^Istant. 
Porpliyrog. p 400, Pans, IG04) That tins rcspicl fior fire lias not dccrc.iscd in latlfer 
limes, wc learn ffom our European travellers, (foiu Dr. Hyde and other writers con- 
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cannot therefore consider the de\ ice on those medals above- 
mentioned, as alluding tto an/ exhibition of a real head 

^ t 

placed amidst flames ; for never in the performance of their 

f f 

civil or religious ceremonies ; nor on any other occasion, 

« ^ t 

publickedr piivate, did the genuine Persians so contaminate 
their gltars. Supposing the head S3mib(dical, I have assigned 

f f 

it conjecturally to Ormuzd; but it may represent one of his 
offspimg or emanations, those angels who presided over the 
fires <of certain temples regarded as pre-eminently sacied(®). 
Here then, probabl}^ the Persian artist rudely endeavouied 
to represent vhat a few nords borrowed 'fiom the poet 


, cerninc flip GffZiJs and Prrs/s, \\ hose sacwfl books so ably anti faillifulh franslatecl by 
Arqueli' c'u Perron, inform us by liow many acts a man offends tlie s.icrcd element; 
lie must not fdiitli.it vith his hand , his very brealli contaminates it, and if ani, true 
■^^’orshippers of Ormuzd accidentally approach the spot whereon a human body has 
been burnt, they are instructed liow to purify the fire by a tedious and troubleaome 
process ; by removing it nine times to certain distances , b j rekindling it nine times and 
adding particular V'uds of wood and perfumes, <S.c. , “Si les Mazdiusn^ni allant a 
pied,” «&c. (^endavesta, Tome 1,^'part 2 p 341) Indeed the burning of human 
-bodied proceeded from the evil spint, and renders the soul incapable of entenng 
paradise. 'See the Zendavesta, in its copious “Table des Matieres,” under Pru?er, 
Feu, Mart, &c. ' 

f (*) 

(*) Such as the /idet (or j4zer) Bahrain, Ader Giishasp, Ader Beiztn Mifir, Adtr 
Khurdhd and others, "^he word A{^er signifies not onlj ^bose heavenly fires which 
have revealetf themselves to men under particular forms, but al-o the angels that 
.preside over them, as we learn from hi. Anquctil, (Zendav. Tome fl p 24). See 
' 'Ihe MS Diet .Tehh'tigtri, and the Burhan Katea, under Ader or Azer. To 
express ‘imple fire the word ulesh-(J^\ is used That Ormuzd is in many respects 
confoutided vvilh the Creator, ^ajipears from the'Zendavesfa, (See Orwnird in the “Tab, 
des Mat’)fnd from Hyde's “Relig. Vet Pers ” p 2b0, (Oxon 1700;, “ Deus Om- 
“.nipotens et aiteraus ex seipso procedfus, ex sui ipsius luce cXglorii ortus ” 
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IRIoorc will tlcscribc infinilcl^^ bellcr than as mai\y of my 
sentenced or pages ; 


“ a Spinl of Fire 

“Shrin’d m its own grand element 


Ko. III. ‘ 

Shchdngdnah. 

-f^ FSPFCTIXG tins lenilorN or pro\ince, and Kerm one 
of. It*' towns, *a leferencc has been made in p. 84, (See 
also Vol. I. (), 27o)! Tlie early geogiapheis seem *not to 
have known Slichdngdrah as a distinct Liact x)f cofmlry, and, 
in fact, under this denomination aic comprehended plaecs 
belonging propcil} ioF / ns . IIamdai.lvh C\zm'ni speaks 
of lias il the distinction Iiad not been long established when 
he wiote ni the Ibinlcciuh cenlur} ; for, describing Ddrdbgird; 
as a /idfc/i oi distnct ol'Ff//f, hesa^s “and the counliy now 
“ called 67/c/jd//gd/a//, to an aecount of which a particular 


0*^00 m lus work entitled *• Ulln RookU.’V f p 201, cighrti cdiUon, 1010) Mr, 
Moo'-c’s iniinilablc Tire wflrsli ppers " D.iz/Icd by the splcmlul beaiincs of Ibis 
coniponlion, few readers pcrcenc, and none, snrel>, can regret, Ibat llie poet, in its 
niugnifueiit tatabtropUe, lias forgotten or boldly and most happily \iotatcd the precept 
ofZoroasttT, nboie noticed •Tin hero IJaffd i** known and admired in cver> region; 
yet, as a friend to Iub perBeculed race, 1 could have wialivd that lie bore some ncme 
ilh stnoiis m the annals of I'lrc worshippers, and not hable to be confoumjed with, 
llArCD (ti AFi DU or H AFKZ tuU-) which, though adopted by many I\]uselmunsoS^ 
Pcrsih, declares unequivocally an Arabian ongin,* • 
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“ cliaptc;’ shall be devoted, was^once, for the greater portion, 
« ^ <% 

comprised m tilts ^ * 

«— cjy 8ee the twclldi chapter of his Geogiaphical MS. 
work. The thirteenth then informs ns that Sliebdn[fdrak 

C? 

I fj * *- 

belopgs to the Garnish or warm region ; that it borders on 
Tars, Kirmdn and the Persian Gulf; and contains six towns 
or principal places; he enumerates, hoAvever, more; Eig[LS\) 

r 

and Derakdn {^\jS) , Istahbondt or Savonut as gene- 

rally called) ; Ting (<_^ or Furg), and Tdium i^p ) ; Ileireh 
or Kheireh^ cj^), and Nh hy,,.), Ddrdbgn d GPi\j\S) , 
Kerin (*(*/); fladn'ir and Ldr (yj). Although Ddrdbgnd 

appeals here as,ia city of Shebdngdrali, yet, in the chaptci of 
Hoads and Stages, vc find JE/g entitled its ddralmulk 

or capital. The map of my route in this country will show 
that Tasd, or Fasd, stands on the direct line between Kenn 
and Ldr; y^^t by some inflection of boundary it has been left 
to. Fdrs"^ as originally appropriated. Whether, oi how far, 
towards the east, Shcbdiigdrah encioachcs on Kirmdn does 
not exactly appear. Chaidin sa3s that it compfehends part 
of Carmama deserta or Gedrosia, (Vo^’ages, Tome IX,' p. 
29 , Rouen, 1723); but lie places Ldr in Carmama dcseita, 
(lb. p. 510). Having heard the name (a^l^Ui) pronounced 

c 

Shebdngdrah I wiite it accordingly; yet it is probable that for 
g'vre might correctljT- substitute c (or A'J; this is not detei mined 
by Persian MSS. in Which the letter uJ, without any mark of 
distinction, is susceptible of both sounds. Chaidin writes 
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Chchnucnrv, (ih. p ^ 29 ); and lliis prqnunciapon secn’is justified 
• ^ 
hv llic Diet Ihtrhnn /w/7i'rt,*(in \orc), I lemark also that 

' t • 

.Sv'uiK IsFAH \'M in one of liib MS gcogra])liieal tiaets, 

• 

Mould dcii\c the name Uom Jx"-- sJnihchi ov s]icb(i\ ^\\(\ ij^ 
latch or cdnh, implying that the people of this coiinlry wgre 
addu ted to pasloial oeenpalions Ten chiefs oi princes who 
sncecs''i\ c'ly i nled it are enumerated b^ An m i'.o 

iiA I a'k I 111 a particul.ir section of Ins ]\ 1 S .Iphda 

Aid. hut the ill si does not ascend higher than the eleventh 
ci'iitmv, loi hr M.is Xixa'm ap’di'n ( .jA' gcncially 
c.ii[ed .r\xiu'iA/i whose 'iinprisoiKUcnt and death I. 

have noticed in pa’gcb 371 , 395 and 406 . 


No IV. 


Account of the Co'^tlc oj Fahcndcr, CAtrncted from the MS, 
Shhiiz h/imah, and trandated in page 33. • , 

t 

/ 


A A) y j A-J.i'AA. 

1} J j3'j _» jy\t> jAj 

..yo J Ase**^ uJ>Jx> 

l) J'j' t-‘ J 3 j' !» A 


XiAJ l\ K^- 


3 U3^= 


iA^ t yi^A, <0. 


{s> \jd A.'^ 3 *.y 

liAkklju lU-iii .A A*ls t - ■ 


3 p 
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j!/ j JAj 

c 

kJ^j^ ^ Xi" ^r* * ^1, U—^Aj ‘L=— ^ U''?" 

is^l y i}^'*^ lA'^ ‘''''■^ y -j Lj-tf aa^ j 

‘■'*==^ u^» j- y j AjA^'b/ ci;‘‘^^ 

oA i y y> l 5^"*'^ 5 1-1-1^^ JJJ'^ Isl jA jyA A.^^ 

Aj\ a^J> ^ ^^AJ <5^ Aw^y 




y ^jZX) % L;i-%xa X4^ 

A^L^ (jwj'j <__^..:i» e:-.*J,=. ^^Uc j l^d^Al- ^'jjAr-s 

jA^fs jA aj^ xi^ ^ ‘y*y y y 'vy^ji 

A-tJ J AjaU J_,U'A A Aj„y .y^S 

v.::^*iU A^:. ^ L 5 AaU jL J-^ A' ^ Aj^ J' 'A' ‘-A 

y \A<^ j VAl-A^ C— J^J (_/J^ i Jii ^ ^ j lii\ji -tT^— A 

AiO \3 A, 4^ < — y. ^fAjA^M^j A.-«l3 (a:^\j ^iyjL.\ lAi-JW VA:,<sy jA 

Jl\ 4yS»-A^ 4$" C_A^ ^jljA^^ A /t.! j Ajj , «-a J& <iAAJ\ A'aa 

^m9 ji 4^ ^ AjA^ CmA a\^ f ■ U Afc'tyj ^ 4.4^,^- ^ ^ 

lj\jJ’ Ca'ajI ^'1? \S~^y jj5j ys y 1 A:^w1a Af^A A.s:^ j «_y ijJ jA,'./A 4*ii 

r 

AjjLi^A^ jiJxA \ 3 AjA^j 4U>.L) i^J A J’X» j u/a1a t_5o 

by aU.c j AjA^'^A^ ‘— b y yJLs.-^' J 1*-^' Jy'-^ j 

** o 

d^^S-jujJ^ |a\;: y 4^ LS— 3y ^ JJl-vjb jl) ^ j\ Jjo j 

/Ajk-Ui. ^Lj ij^A ^^_}_;Ai^'^ 4l«Ai\ A.^^ 4^ ^ Aj\i^i^jAKy# ^ijdi 4^ ij;-.ju,Ui..4!^A!\ 

^j^Aj j jju 4.4*)^ 4^U- y 4.^} 4^ _} ^' j ‘— A “i/ vb^ A ^y 

4A>Vyu J AajW^ Ajy+<R/*^^b 1.^ 4 X^Lj 4^Jj^iC 4^ 4^.>11 aL^.^ CIA!;! 

c:.^:Uj ao pUj J '-riJ bj' j y^ trAAy* aI^j Jjj 

jJ^L, JM — 1 did not interrupt the translation (See p. 36) 
to ^remark that here follow three lines and a half of which 
several parts are nearly obliterated b}’^ some accident in the 
only copy at ptesent within my reach*- Trom the words. 
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however, still legible, it may be eollected that the. Khurdsd- 
vidns hating clefcatcd the Dikmidns (burwvlien or where this 
defective passage docs not ascertain) inipr)soncd many o? 

them in the castle of Fahcndcr. The IMS. then proceeds (Jas 

• • 

translated m p. S6, “ And many historians declare, &c."’) ’ 

J J ^sr j ^ CjWI J5 

aj • I'jjui.-* jXf^ A.*ii j-' lij} ^ly (J\ al— h*- A 

aUil r, J-j LT.— — V Xa xLh a^U Wd ^^'aa 


« 

Ko. V? 
jl/w;;?;«y. 

■OT^SIDES the natural mummy noticed in page 117j the 
Peisiansarc acquainted with another kind; their books, 
at least, describe an extraordinary process b^"^ which ma}'^ be 
composed that substance ■which ihc}^ call “Artificial’’ or 
“ human” mummy, mi'nmdhj amily^or ^>\^\ e/isavn'.) 

But accoidmg to the Dictionary Buihdn Kutea, (in voce 

« 

preparation was an art practised among the 
iMdiiks 01 Europeans, and 

the mummy so produced w’as regarded by some as- piefer- 
ablc to that wdiich naturally oozed from roejes or mines,..’ 

ur*' process itself is briefly 

mentioned; but I shall here extract the more ample acco^unt 
given in a manuscript 5/(C7’c/i/< or volume of commentaries 

^ N » 

on Niza'm I’ s poem the Secaiidcr Ndmeh. Having remarked 
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the wonclci fill efficacy of mummy in cxlcrnal applications 
to fiacturcd bon'ct, and its , salutary c'rTccts fvhcin taken 
anwardly, the commentator adds that it is of t\vo sorts; those 
'who prepare the first, says he, “select an infant of a red 
“compfexion and red hair, whom they feed on fiuit until the 

f ^ r ' 

V age'of thii Ly years; they next provide a stone jar or vessel, 

“ containing honey and various kinds of drugs, in w Inch they 
“immerge the person so ted and then fix a seal upon the 
“ vessel; after a lapse of one hundred and twenty years, they 
“ break the seal; and that honey and the man’s bodj^ aie found 
“to have become munimy’(“). 'The second soi t he says, 

f ' a 

is found m those stone vessels or cases, wheiem the bodies 

of illustrioiis peisonages weie, according to ancient custom, 
prescived by means of honey. Fioin Ileiodotus, Stiabo, 
Pliny, and other classick v liters, it might be shown tliat 
honey and wax weiemuch used by the ancients m preserving 
human bodips; but the chief subject of this ailicle is that 
rare and pi ecious substance, the natuial Persian mummy. ^ 

I 

"Whatever notices of this (see, p. 117) w'eie given by a few 
caiher tiavellcis, the ingenious pliysician Ka?mpfer seems 
justified in rcgaiding himself as the first who made its 
medicinal virtues fully kpo\Vn among Europeans. Chardin 


< 

j3^ A tpl J 
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monlions luo mines oi sources that p’-ocluccit; oncin Kirman, 

• • • 

the Ollier in Kliitrnsau; and the Pcrsiatl^ aniim, adds he, 
that the piophcL Daniel insliiictcd lliem ih preparing and’ 

using tins adnuiablc dnig('’) Falliei Angelo dcsciilies the 

• • 

pierious imnniny uhich oozes out of a mountain ncai Ldr, 
and of vliich li.ilf a diachm suHices to lender sound’and 

jierrcclin Iwcnly four hours, thehnil5s of any pers^on fractured 

• * 

In lalhngfioin an einnicnrc(’"). Di. Fryci in his “Travels” 
(p 318), s])caks o( .1 inounl.nn at from which “issues 

“ the PissasphalUun of Dioscoridcs, or natural mummy, into 

• <% 

“a huge stone tank oi slo*ie-housq, sealed with the king’s seal, 
“ See w Inch notwithclandmg, though it be death Tf disoovcred, 
“ >eL inan^ shephcids following their flocks on these moun- 
“ tains, by chance light oil gicat portions of the same balsani, 
“and olfci it to jiasscngcrs to sale, and sometimes play the 
“cheat in adultcialing it.’’ 

K.emjifoi slates that 'the best mummy was pioduced in a 

n 

mostdicary and descit jdacc, (locus — iiiaxiine dcscrius) at 

the distaiiQC ol one day’s journc} fiom Ddrdb ; and that a 

« 

• 

(’) “11 ^ rn a (lea's niiaes on deux sources Perse L’anc duns la Canmanie 

“ dticrlc aa p.iis de Sur L.iatrc ataic esi aa |>jis de Corabsoa,” Xc ’l qaote the 

ulition of Cliardai s “ Vo\a^es,” praiUd at lUmeii, 1721, ^Tome l\^ p 30); .aid, sus- 
peilai!; a tspoprapiiiual eiroar in .W, would n ad Lar, w Inch 'the author (^Toaic 
]\, )) 210) debcnhcb as a ll rrilor',' of “la CuraiaauiL d(.scrtt.’’ 

. * '» , o 

('“) “ La moinnii i die slilhi di an monte Memo i\ I,ar 6 cosa preeiosa, unn mesa 
“ dramm \ per sanar iii 24 here uii huonio cuduto dd alto x tullo rotlo.” (Guzopli, 
Pers p 234). * * ^ 
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second bjit much inferior kind^ was procured, not without 

f o f 

considerable danger and difBcultj’-, among rocks arid preci- 
-^'pices betweenrjL?^r and Ddr&h; (Araoen. Exot. 517, 519), and 
the other, particulars which that excellent traveller notices are 

' f 

confirmed by all that I could learn in Persia; j-et the name 
Miamnahi applied to it by him, does not occur in 

any of my manuscripts; nor can it agree with the etymology 

f 

assigned by eastern authors, who derive Mfmi i dyi from words 
imploring “the wax of a village called (Seep. 118 and 
120, also p. 123, note 39). That our late Queen Charlotte 
received some of this pre9ious substance 'from the Persian 
Monarch, has been already mentioned (p, 121) ; and M. de 

t 

Perrieres Sauvebosuf informs us that a similar present (about 

ah ounce contained in a golden box) had been sent to the 

Empress of P.ussia(“). A more recent French traveller 

/ 

speaks of the mummy found in a mountain covered vith 
martial ochr^, and called Dara-lcoii (the Derakdn of my 
narrative; p. 159, and map) ; he describes the mummy as a 
kind of bitumen, black and oily, which manj^ phj'sicians m 
Turkey' had employed with success, as they assured him, in 
fractures and hemorrhages(^^). 



(”) “Environ nne once dans une boete d’or”, (Mem Hist <S.c des Voyages, Tome 
II p. 3), P.iris 1790) M. de Sauvebojiif places'near SAirar the mountain which 
yields “^cette preciense Momie" of which tlie genuine ancf best kind is sold at nearly 
“ milfe ecus” for an ounce \foile llie infenor mummy produced in the Lor mountains, 
may be pucHihased for two louis.(ib). 

(“) “Plus loin, nons Iqngeons nne monfagiie converte d’ocre martial; eJJe s'appelle 
Dara-Jiou on mont de Dora. lA se receuille la tnumxe, cettc liqueur si estimSe des 
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Rcspccling the name I must observe llial Mfimmyi 

• • « 

is fiislsaKl, in llie Diet. Jhirhan K/i(^a, loh6 Greek or Ionian, 

{Yihuini ; then follows the derivation, , (See p. 118„ 

]20), fioin 7num (j.,-) wax, and “ a village tlial.is 

ncni the inuinin}’ ca\ ern,’’ jj D’Herbe- 

16t seems to ha\c found the name of tins village erfoneops'ly 

vritten m some voik A/un ^.^1, instead of ^j^Ayhi; for, 

seemingly unacquainted with the natuial mummy, he tells 

ub that mnimna siguifies the flesh of human bodies embalmed 

and piescued in the sands or in sepulchre';, as among the 

Egyptians . but, qdds hc,« the eastern mummies are for the 

giealei piirl, taken out of a cavern near the town or village 

o[' A bin m The Diet. Biirhan Kdtca mcqlions a kind 

of mummy called Abu Tanmn (^u«\!?o\), which is said to be 

Ilcbicw ; also Munudjp Kd/ii or motintam mum- 

‘'my;” in Arabick styled Kofi' al Ycbiid jxi) or “Jews 

“ bitumen,” (written sometimes ^), and m the Shh'dzt 

dialect named ^lumui'nf pdludch (ea^Sb Bptli kinds 

*• « 

*' Tiircs, Ac. (Vojngc cii Perse, fait tlnns Ics nnnCcs 1007, 1008, ct 180D, Tonic I. p. 
3-10) Tins mkresling work publislicd Inst ■Near, (1010, in Pans) has but within a few 
(lajs fallen into ijij hands , it is comprised in two octavo loluincs, hut thc'iiigenious 
author has not tlcclarcd Ins name, the bookseller^ however, ’ascribe it to Monsieur 
Diipis*, one of those gcntlciiieii who accoiiipanicd General dc Gardaiic onliis embassy 
to Persia. It is illiist rated by a large, handsome and useful map constructed byLapie. 

(”) “ Moiimia," Ic mot ijui cst foriiifc dc celuy de Mourn, signifie la chair d’un corps 
huin.nii cifnscrvtc dans Its sahics, apr^s qu’clic a fct6 cmiviumlic. On en trouveWussi 
dans les scpultrcs \outcz, comniecn Egypic; mats la plus gninde paruc des moumies 
dc rorieiit sc tirent d'unc cat erne, qin estasscz prochede laBourgade nomm6e yl6m, 
Bilut'c dans la Province dc Pars, qui cstia Perse proprcmcHt (lite," (Bibhoth. Orient), 
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of mumrny, natural and humap, aie expressed by Teriuk 
Turki ^Jj: j'j j). Itl3 a popular opinion, says Ka3inpfer, that 
-the ancient' Egyptians preserved the bodies of their princes 
and chief personages, b}' means of the natural inumin}' ; for 
vhich they afterwards substituted, under the same name, a 
coin-pound ai oinatick balsam, (Amoenit. Exot p. 520) To 
this weie ascribed such virtues that it became a la\ourite 

f 

r 

medicine in the European pharmacopeia ; but at length a 

spurious kind was imposed on our apothecaries; the bodies 

of persons recently dead, often of malefactors, being stuffed 

with various drussand baked, funiished a mostnauseous and 

disgustipg representative of the pure ongmal 
/ 

^ That human bodies might without anj^ process of art, be 
preserved during maii}^ centuries in the hot sands of a Persian 
desert, is not improbable. Chardin heard of mummies found 
in Khurasan, supposed to have been embalmed two thousand’ 
years before, (Tome IV. p 39) ; but the gigantick propor- 
tions assigned to them, and other circumstances, render the 
account doubtful. It appears to me ascertained, however, 

b}’^ proofs which may be adduced on some future occasion, 
^ 1 

that the ancient Persians, ip manj^ instances, embalmed the 


('*; In a %\ork fnf little known, entitled “God’s plea for Nineveli’’ (1G37), I find 
" abonjinab'c miininij” classed wilb other articles of medicinal use and of foreign 
comijierc e and Itixurs; sntlf^'as “ minevers and tissues, mu-ks .md cnefs, teeth of e’e- 
“ phants,acid bones of whales, ‘•^ones of htzars, claws of crabs, osles of swallows, skins 
“ of vipers, ’ &c Ka*mpfer loo, when speakirijt of the ancient mumme, sajs “ 1 do 
“not mean ihe doubtful, afid fiitbs mixture of that name wbicli ihe siiops afford;” 
“dubiam jlldin fcedamque bujus uom nis misluram, <S.c (Amcenit, £sot p.'520). 
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bodies of llicir <2:1 cat men and of ibosc ^liom ibcy loved or 
honouicd, biilaniorigllicvaiiqusdrilgs used b}' them on such 
occasions, 1 lane not found ai\y positive mention of their, 
nalnc munmi} although its viitucs vcic known, (if we may 
bclie\c the Diet. Burh/in Katca in at a very' early - 

pciiod . for it vas accidentally discoveicd wlfil'c "Ipng 
ri.nii)U''N icigiicd, and this monarch is placed m the eighth 
contur} bclorc CliiisL b} Sir William Jones, 01 above two 
thousand \cais, as otheis calculate. We leain also that* the 
first di‘-co\crcis tiicd its eflicac}'' on the leg of a domestick 

fowl |un poscly’ broken : and this ciiiel expeiimcnt is still 

, , * * * 

ficquenliy piactiscd.by their descendants. 


Xo VJ. 

The Lutamst and Nightingcdc. 

T "yAVIXC (juoted (;n p. 221) some lines Iroin one of 
Stiada’b beautiful Piolusions,” and a passage (p. 220) 
from Sii William Jones, respecting the contest between a 
hitamst und a nightingale, 1 rclericd my leader to this 
Appendix foi othci authorities on the same subject And 
fii St, we leal n fi om Bourdelot, that “ nothing is more common 
than to sec the nightingales atpaiticular seasons,’ assemble 
“ in a w'ood wdien lliey hear the sound of certain instruments 
“ 01 of a fine voice, -which they endeavour to answer by their 
ivarbhngs with such violent efforts, thjit, says he, I have 
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“ beheld some of them fall as if entranced at the feet of a 

' r 

‘'person who possessed what is,.callcd “a nightingale throat/^ 
‘'to expresJ) tlie^ flexibility of a fine voice”(’^). 'Bom delot 
adds that fiequentl}^ both nightingales and linnets pci died 
even on 'the handles of lutes, guitars, and other instiumcnts, 
vntb. which it was usual for persons (uhen he ivrote, above 
a century ago) to amuse 'dicmsclvcs at the Tuilcnes in Pans, 
duiing the mouth of Ma}’’. 

f 

I must now mention Vauquclm dcs Ivetaux, who, though 
a man of abilities and a good poet, yet, from his loo free and 
voluptyous mode of living, foifeited (m l6ll) ihb plac'c of 
preceptor to the king, and afterwards some ecclesiastical 
b.enefices, of which Caidinal de Richelieu deprived him. He 
then indulged without any restiamt, all the capiices of his 
taste; affecting the- pastoral life, he dressed himself as a 
shepheid, and in imitation of King Rend and his queen vho 
amused themselves by tending flocks on the 'plains of . 
Provence, he acted the part of leading some sheep m the 
walks of a garden belonging to his house in the Faubourg 
SamtGermain, at Paris, his mistiess, who alwa3^s accolnpanied 
him, was a performer on ,the harp; and while^she played, 



('*) “Rier n’csrplus commun que devoir les Rossignols dans le terns qu’ils sont cn 
amouy s’assembicr dans un hois, lors qu’ils entendentjouer de qnclqucs instrumcns, 
“ou'clianter une belle voixfa laquelle ils s’ellorccnt de r6pondre par Jeurs'gazouille- 
“ mens av»c tant de violciiee quej’en ai vd souvent tomber pimez aux pieds d'une 
personne qni avoit, comme I’on dit^ un gosier de Rossignol, pour expnmer la dex- 
ibilitfe d’uue belie voiz^” t^Hist. tie la Musjque,Tome I. p. 320). 
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some niglilmgalcs, trained for the purpose in an aviary, came 

• • 

to iepo?c on the •instrument and 'lie dpwn as in a swoon. 
Vauquelm cacli day iiuented some ne\y ^refinement of 
pleasure; and he died in 1649 aged ninety years. Tjiis 
Epicurean liad been a great favourite v ilh Henry the Fourth, „ 
and appears almost a Sloick in his book entitled “rnslrtutron 
d’un Prince’X’^). 

t 

t 

I shall licre extinct from Bcloc’s “ Anecdotes of litci«T.lure 
and scarce books,” (Vol. VI. p. 119} an epigram of Robert 

ViKain, V hose* tpiamt old work ifi deemed paiticulail^’- raie. 

... 

*a:mulatio musica, 

The two musicians (a natuial and aitrficial,’ vocal and,. 

♦ 

nisliumcntal) Aihich st^o^c foi mcIoi^’. ^ . 

Acmiila ccrtaiml cantu VhdomeJa '^onora, 

Vt cithauiin s'iticpifu vinca ct ipso siio. 

« 

“ A mightmgal sliov vilh hci loud shiil nOis, 

“T’cxccl the lute with hmh stiams of her voice. 

('•) " n\c Inrn sans rcnionls n tons sos pouts, ct incnn la mc la plus voluptcusc 
qu’il put’iiii.imi'cr. 11 umi.i surtout In mc cliainpelrc ct pastonilc, il s’Lubilloit en 
Lcrgcr, cl prctunt pour pioildlc la bcrgcnc*tlu<.Uoi Reiife el tie la Reinc Jeanne tie 
Ln\*al sa femme, qui s'umuboiont a gtirdcr Icurs moiitons tlans les plaincs de la Provence 
il fctgnoil dc ineuer aussi dcs moulons dans Ics allcfcs du jardm de sa raaison * 
faubourg Saint Germain Pans, cl cette fiction pastorale I’amusoit, il aVoit pour ’ 
maitrcssc uiicjoucuse dc liarpc qiii I'accompagiioit partout enjouautde eel inurnment, 

Eur Icqiiel vciio'ciit sc reposer ct se pAmcr dcs rosignoll cl6v6s dans une volTere et 
drcssfcs a cc manege. Il invontoit tous les jours, quclquc plaisir, &«' (Extraits 
ct Notices des MSS. dc la Bibl. Nation, Tomc^Vll, p. 335), 
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A LITER. 

< r 

Cerlahat citliani'iia niamt^ hilomelaque cantu, 

Alter 671 (dlrruti'ian Dincei'ct arte sm, 

“A lutibt vith handstrov, with voice Philomel, 

“AVhich should ecli olhcr.in their skil excel. 

■« 

ALITER. 

6 - 

Inter Jjuseiniam hs oi’ta cst atque chelhtwn, 

, Obsiixpit hcec cantu, iUigat ille nunnt. 

“Twjxt nightingal and Inter a stiife extended, 

“ In singing she, in playing he contended. 

t 

ALITER. 

Liiscmia infellx citharceduin vinccix cei'tat, 

' Sed tandem hi plectmim mortua xicta cadit. 

( 

“Unhappy nightingal with a lutist stiived, 

“ But on the lute fell down at length and died. 

My first Volume (p. 245) mentioned that mat^iials had 
been collected from various manuscupts for an essay (rather 
practical and antiquarian than scientifick) on eastern musick; 
among these are accounts of its extraordinary influence on 
many living creatures beside^ the nightingale, thoitgh Milton’s 
“ SiVeet biid, that shuns tlie noise oi folly, 

“ Most musical, most melancholy, 
seems^more than others affected by the soft tones of certain 
instruments. That it is to a high degree susceptible of delight 
in such sounds (for we can scarcely suppose their effects 
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painful) niiglil here be furlhci shown fiom three remarkable 
anccclolcs, related* vilh an air of .hit hesi licit}', in the Kif/ib 
// ilm (d mndli ^ or “ TicatKse,on the scicncer 

ofjMusiLk/’ com posed hyAijezin cbnal Scbdldi 
one ol' the Arabick niaiiusciipts proem cd for nie by a* 
boal.'^ellci at Isjnduiu. But I shall not here refer ib.ai'ij 
olhci eastern work , anecdotes dcnlonstratm'g -tlie power of 
musical soniuK on linnian and ii rational creatures may be 
found m \.uions pimled books. Some aie re)corde(i by 
Bonidclot InmsclfJ.ui abo\c qnotcd> iriiich 'remind ns of 
Oiplicn^. Anonaj/d Amijliion. U’liey/( elate howc\'^r merely 
to the power of mnsiek m exciting animal sensfbihty , of its 
vondcihil ellecls asliongci instance occurs in.Di. Shaw’s 
'ria\cls(j) 203, 2d. edit 4lo. ITo?); foi he says, speaking Of 
ific Baibary l\Ioois, “most of tlieir tunes aic lively and 
jilcasanl , and if the account be true, (which I have often 

“heard seriously alliimcd), that the flowers o( 7«i///eoi and 

» , 

* modtiLO) t will drop upon playing the 77//swo?oie, they have 
“ soniclhing to boast of which oui modern musick does not 
“ pretend bo ” The notes of this Alooiish tune are given by 
Dr. Slunv (p. 205) ; but we may vciHuie to doubt wdiether 
they will ever produce any rcnvaikable eftect, through the 
medium of an European hand or instrument. 
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{^Arrot^headi^ 


No. VII. 

i 

9 

ArrozcAieads. 


r|^HE outlines given in PJ. XXXIX., were traced from 
various arrow-heads, brass and iron, which the}’ re- 
present of the real s’ze. Man}’, there is reason to believe, arc 
of considerable dUtiquit}* ; all, except one, were found in 
Persia, and chiefly near Persepohs, (See p. 185). Of the 

f 

iron arrov''-heads which I collected, such only are here de- 
\ • 

lineated as chfler from others in size o. f^rm ; and they are 

^ ' c . 

arranged pcrpendicuiarlv. The brass, placed in a horizon- 

tal direction', exhibit fewer varieties, and agree in having- 
^ * — 

triple edges, and hollows or sockets to receive the shaft. 
In these respects they resemble an ancient arrow-head (also 
brazen) vhich Sir IVillian Gell found on the memorable 
field of battle at Marathon, and obliirmo'lv save to me. 
This, with spme decayed particles of the reed or wood still 
visible in its socket, is represented of the leal size by fig. a; 
and when viewed directly in front its three sliarp edges are 
seen as in fig. b; vhich, if enlarged to their ploportions. 


would 'show, most exactly, the appearance of our Persian 
arrow-heads when held? m the same ppint of view. I do 
not however assert that the arrow-head found at Marathon 
is originally Persian, much less Grecian ; it may have be- 
longed to some warrior among the barbarian mvriads whom 
difierent nations, acknowledgingthegreatking's supremacy, 
contributed as afhos of tHe Persians, for according to Hero- 
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(lotus, jpyt ft (■t5i f<^^ -ni rn -wi' (Lib. IV. c. 87) ; and ibis 

• * 

bisloiMn«(Lil). VII), cniiincialcs bcUvcqirfoi and fifty of 
those nations mIio, a few ^cais after the bailie^ of* hi aralhon,^ 
ser\C(l undoi Xci\cs in ’Gicece, and exhibited a strange 

t 

\.iiictv of aims. I slioiild ha\ e icmarked that all *the non 
heads abo\ e-inentioned, have pointed vshanks Adiich,^ by 
in'^cilion, united them to tlic shaft, ‘all of them, .likewise, are 

. i 

llat,c\cc|)t (liose niaiked c, <1, c and,/) these nave inple edges. 


^"o. VJIl. 

. * , • ' * ' 

Quccm Azenn^ or Azcnm-duiht. ' 

• * 

^"^0 the fate of tins beaiUifnl but unfoitunale Pimcess, 

dauglitci of IviiusRAU (the Cliosioes of QuruMiters) a 

reference has been made in page l-il, note 51. The occasion 

of her death, uliich happened about the year 630 (or perhaps 

, eaily in u31) is iclatcd b}*^ many oriental historians, and 

know n to Luiopean leaders through the medium ofTeixeira, 

Schikaul, .and otheis ; but the circumstances are most fully 

detailed’ 1 ) 3 '^ Taniir , and one cop}'’ of his chronicle, among 
* > 
the four m collection, iceoi^ls some particulars which I 

have not found m any other Avork, either manuacyipt or 

printed. It sufliciently confirms the accounts above-men v 

tioned^ respecting ’that spirit of ambition or love,^whicli 

prompted an illustrious chicfj Tarukh za'd (jIj by some 

named Farukii IIurmuz to demand in marriage 
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his yonn^ and beauteous queen ; lier smothered indignation' 

at this proposal, a'nd hei ihsidiQus appointment of a nfocturiia] 

rmteiview which rvas to ciowm his amoious hopes, yfe icad 

that when the moment ai lived, I'ahukci za'd piesentcd 

^himself at the palace; liia coming was announced, but b3' 

j^zE^RMi’b coinman /1 the guards immediately killed him; by 

her expiess command, too, his body was tiealed in such a 

( 

manner as'show^s that olTended piide liad banished all 
sentiments of feminine dchcac3''; and Ins liead stuck on a 
lance, w^as exposed, next morning, at th/j i oyal gate. “ When 
“intelligencer of this ev.ent rejiplied^KAr/r//An (our Manuscript 
“continues) xIustam the son of Faiiukhza'd heard it, and 
“ becoming'.enragcd, he assembled an arm3^ and set out foi 
^^'^Madtiien ; where having proceeded straightua3’’ to the 

r 

“palace, hc'surrounded it wulh his troops and sent in some 
“ persons wdio seized the queen and dragged her forth ; he 
“commandcyl, first, that she should be consigned to the 
.“brutality of two bundled Habeshh (Abissinians, so are 
“generall3’'st3ded inPcisia the negro or African slaves); then he 
“ caused her hands and feet to be cut off ; 'next, she 

r 

“ “was deprived of sight, and finall3^ of life; and all who had 

“ been concernccT m that cra'nsaction (the killing of Ins fathei) 

<■ 

. “he put to death’"(^’'). Persian history furnishes many 
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iiisinncos of similar piimshmcnls, wlicic the most lioriiblc 

» • 

(IcfTr.iclaUon prccochccl cxcciUion, anti I hijvt; heard anecdotes 
of such related by persons who had w'itnesse|l t^icm ; men, 
piobably h\mg al^lhis present time (1820). But it w'oujd. 
chock humanity to notice the cruellies with wdiicli dGa’th w'as 
inflicled on those occasions, without respect for sex* or lank; 
and of the pie\ious degi.ulation 4 shall not describe an^’ 
pailicul.iis, It being loo oltcn an outrage’ cquall}^ against 
nature and decency. 


No. ix! 


Cm rent Conn of Fcrsia. 


TN the course of these Aolumcs iumans and ihik have been 
incidcnlall) mentioned as the principal current coins of 
Pcisia : but it seems necessary' hcic to notice more paiticu- 
Jaily the present inoivirch’s gold and silver mone^^.stiuck in 


f 

^ tiy lesy 

So \w rcul in one M muscript , tlircp otlicr copies of Tadri’s Clironitle.omit the 
xiinpiitatioii of her hands iind feet, anil tier deeradalion by tlic Africag sla\e3 
lhc\ stale that the \oun" chief InMiisj) irll\ gratified liis revenge by the violence with 
winch he hmisnlf treated the queen's person, coniniandcd that her eyes shoujd be put 
out, and itieii terminated her hnlTcrings b\ death. ’■* '' 

&C. j lijUj ^jj\ i/jb j \j^\ j 

3 n * 
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CL-icrcnt 


cities. A'i:or>2 se'ersi ]:c*:crcc 


rreces or o'-rtn 

a. 

ids tii-st passe'd, throt.gn irrj irancs. P a'^-ars found tde 
^oins of Jp'c/idn^and Tab i 1— Oj> moii. nuaic. ous r j oec 
of Tehran, z\\':\oxi 2 n.CuzTO': 2 l resicrnca. dnir*^ conn)a~ati^''.r 

' — - ' T L 

rare. lor manv centuries a:‘er tire f.IufEmnredans i.nd 
Qozciie’ed Persia, tne gPd,. s*d'. erand copper inone;- of tins 
coantTv bore- resnectireiv. tne Pirabick ::p,n:cs of dbudrj 
dirhem, and fclC'''). Tnis iast-rnentioned is stni imnre^-ei 
on the copper pieces: vet these are aenera’Ip stvieci ; h' i >'.ih 
r/j5_- J.. ; or ‘‘ biack moner.'' The dlnCr is seidom mentioned ; 
for the princinal goid coin is at present the t'.Tln ‘ 

~ T . , . . i. 

as soinetim(?s ca-.ed. cTred ' JS ; and the silver d'.riim 

has adopted the European cenom nation of rT^’' . The 

tOrndn. v-hich in Chardin's time v-as the name of an ;:i:ag''narp 

coin, or rather one expressins £ snm euniva'ent to nftv oiecc' 

each of eighteen Erench sous is of pure voic: £ fe— 

iumam struch: "ith paticuiar attention for annua, cistrrbu- 

^ r 

0 

botion in nresent' ar the nva'~h. are verv ha::oson:s coins : 

• 1 ' “ 

but thsse in common circLnaticn. thouzh from the same 


I/f-fr ( V.y O 


tr? '-r^z~-z.-C lii i jiJ 


O-J 




Cr. r'--' u c; nc 




s r. . iC-Fr'o ~ p* 


fi- cKL-d^ — '‘Tii c-:rrz‘=rt trrr 


Dt~ iuez' ‘■l T cizr^r. i' zz'z' V tr:: ct ce 2Ic~’ 

w * > - - r ^ 


■ J. -T T— J ^ 2”’’"'^^* 

C - E* Ct.*' ^ tT Z T.“ZZ2.*Z TZzJ~ "Vc'tL^i — j T"*^ — ^ Ci'« 

^TT F».o ^n. 2 I'"’ j. — /" "V*! II ^ t ^ "" 


5- rS.^r 


} jLr’Tu efa- cxii fZZr.s~u ’=tzli iV. c-t eexr 
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mint, cxlnbit marks of considerable earelessness, being 

* * 

frequent^} of uncqMal thickness, an\l irrc^tilai shape, in one 

])lacc a blank maigin c\tcndiiig sometimes beyond the circlip 

of the die; and m other* part the inscription often defective. 

The tunu'ms aic thinner and lighter than our Englis?i guinea. 
• ^ 
and goncially less in diameter, but some (cspilicKdly 'ojF 

Caztiii) aic so flattened out as to* co\cr a greater space. 

Ip \aluc, howevci, they arc much inferior ,*for if hventy-onc 

sliilhims consiiuilc the iiuinca, a /ib/n'b) must be rated be- 

tween smenlcen and eighteen. All iumdns, Avheresoever 

coined, bcai on one side the k’lng’s name and titles as re- 

presented inPl XX^VI, (figmcmaikcd 1), thcmoi^s being 

ariangcd in that fanciful and complex ^form,’ which the 

Pcisians aic fond of adopting on their coins and seal*; 

jUh t\L Al Sultan chn al Stdtdii, Fattek 

All Slidli, Kdjdn “The Sulthn or Monarch, the son of a 

“ Sultfin, Fatleh Ah Shfili, of the ICajar tribe.'’^ 

• ’ « 

The othci side expresses the place and date of coinage. ’ To 

the names of most Pcisian cities distinctive titles are added; 
thus in the same plate, fig 2, a tdmdn of Tclirdn exhibits on 
the 1 cverse p jb c-y? Zai h clAr al sultanct Teh- 

idn^ 1224. “The coinage of (or struck at) the seat,of em- 
pne, Tehran^ in the year 1324,” corresponding to 1809 of 
Chnst('°). And th?s title, Ddr al sultanct, IS given alscs J p the 






(-■’l W’ld, nearly the same mcaaing Ttftran is Cometimesi entitled Ddr al KheWtt, 
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cities of Isfahan, Cazv'm and Tabriz on then’ tumans ; as in fig’. 
3, we read \\^]f6 LLjiiUl jb “ domed at the seat of 

<r“ empire, Ifajuki, ]'225, (A. D. 1810)”. This same legend, 
the n^me and date being clianged, seive,'^ for fig. 4, a tumdii 
of Cazftn or Kazv^n{^^_nJs), 1224, A. D. 1809. On a tumdn of 

. f ' 

?aZ['’/2r- (ng 5), the- i>c/ich (iu-- ^‘^ear”) is thus added. 
jrrv <0-5 Lii-OkJl jb “ coined at the scat of empire, 

Tabriz, m the year 1227,” (A. D. 1812). This coin, hovever, 
differs considerably from those above described, and the 
tumans which- follow, in the arrangement of its lcgcnd('^). 

t I 

fy 

Of other cities^I have also delineated some tum'ans in ihe 
same Plate^ fig. 6, represents one of Shiraz with the vords < 

Zarb dcir al Urn Shiraz, 1227 ; “ coined 
at the seat of science, Shiraz, 1227, (A. D. 1812). Fig. 7 
one of Meshehd, formerlj'^ called Tfis m Khurasan, 

irPH <— yJ Zarb Mesluihd Mekeds Seneh, 122(1;, 



("') In ‘^moclern Persian coins llio insonplion ponerallj ascends Tli( dale is some- 
fimes nearest to ihe reader, as in fig 2, 3, 4, 0, 8 9, llicn die \\onl <— (as m fig. 
4, G, 3), 01 Its final h ( — > as in fig 2, 3, <S-r But m fig 7, 'Vc find' (ln» <• — > placed 
ovci the \vord meshehd In all the tumans however here delinealed, the name 

of the city is at top, or, farthest from die reader, except in fig 5, ^^I^<■re Tatr'iz ijiyl) 
appears (but without diacritical points) over the wordef^x-/ seneh, and under the 
h i — > oPc-^. We perceive in fig 14, the ah/ of J\Iar/ighah (AtI^/o) dividing the 
''com ])crpciulfcula'-Iy. So intricate is the combination of letters income legends that 
I have seen intelligent Persians much enib irrassed by their difficulties. If is therefore 
not s/^lising that the vener^'ble Tyclisen should have asenbed to-another city a coin 
of S’/itrrfz, (See his “Additaiiieiilum Primiipi Introd in Rem Niim " \c p GO, tab ii, 
fig 23) His mistake arose frefm the false collocation of hz (^1) the two last fetters, 
under Shir ( yZ)) the Unee first of Shirhz; and the confusion or omission of-dia-..- 
cntical points. * 
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“coined al lilcsheltfl llicliolv, in.tlie year 122(3/’ (A. X). 1811). 
P.g- 8 IPPO j\S Z/irbdar al mumenin CdshOn, 

JG2.5; “coined al the rcbidciicc of the (ailliful, Cashun, 1225, 
(A. D, 1810). Fig. Oj* onc*of Rasht, in GVtm, near the 
Casjn.in sen, jb t— ^ Znrb dar al maiz Rdskh 1225 ; 

“ coined at the seat or capital of the bordcis, Ra/skt^ 1225, 
(A. D. 1810). , ■ ’ ’ 

Snell aic the level scs of these dincicnt /(/iiioiis; theobveises 

« 

of all bcaiing the kings name and titles as above explained. 
These coins a^e siinicn ntly niinierous(") , but tiie half and 
(jnaitCJ tuindns seldom oceui in »piihlick .cnculation ; some 
half tuindns ol mv ’collection, (sec iheir size, fi^. 10) are of 
Tabriz, the (piai ter seem to be iiom the same ’die, but are, 
jiiopoi lionabl> thinner, though not of less pure gold, than 
the half tunidns , a few’ qiiaiters that I possess wcie coined 
at Isfahan , these and the half, in their legends on both 
sides, pofectly agree vyith the whole tumdn. s 




(“) I IicnrdMt Tabriz, iii 1(112, from n person reputed of good nullionly, lliat for a ' 
long time IvOorc, tin King li.id ^enI, eserj scir, s.ist qmuitities of tumiins into RIazen- 
dcran or.llsrc.mni, tlic tounirs of Ins own tribe, nliero those sums are supposed to be 
buried in sccrct’pliiccs among rocks and fortsts^ Considewble quantities, also, are 
kept at the rojal resident^: in strong JAMt/i//,* or boxes madoof wood, and 

coaled on tlie oulsidc with siUcr, being about four feet long, and proportionably ^ 
broad and liieli Troni these the proper oHicers take out, under tlJe king’s inspectioQ, , 
by means of scales and w’eights at once ascertninnig one hundred, or a much larger 
sum, w hate\ er may be necessary for immediate cxpeiiditnre. The Ambassadoi^ne day 
at Tchr/in saw twelve ofthosc boxcsfull\)f tumdns, jn a room where the kyig admitted . 
him to a private audience. 
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In the various mints fiom which issue these gold coins, arc 
likewise struck ike silver r'lMs (Jt^) bcarmg inscriptions on 
both sides s.o exactly like the tiimlimihsil, when the place and 
date coirespond, it would seem as' if onc^die had served for 
, the twb metals. The ridh, liowever, aic veiy thick; ciglitof 

r 

them being, in common cui rency, equal to one tiimcin. Among 
thirty now lying on my tabic, some of appear llic 

handsomest com^; peifectly circular with neatly milled edges. 
Next m beauty are those of Lsfali/in, Cd^hdn, and Caz-vin, but 
several are most irregular in their foims; and have been 
struck with so little care that the legends are incomplete; thus 
ono-Tidl oi Asterdhdd (fig. 11), .msenbed AU-l 
Zarh ddr al mumen'm Ahterdbdd “ coined at the seat of tiic 

f 

, < 

fa'thful, A<>te)ubdd,"’ the date is nearly effaced, but was pio- 
babl}'^ 1222 'Or A. D. 1807. On a ?v«Z of Yezd (fig. 12). 
we read jU Zai'b ddr al cbddct Yezd^ coined at 

the seat of lehgious worship, Yezd/’ the date, almost effaced, 

^ seems to belike that of the last, 1222, (A T). 1807). 

t 

ft 

< Some rials bear tlie simple names of toivns without any 
titles or epithets; thus (fig. 13), one of JJiinni (or Uriitia, spelt 

f ^ 

Arunii) coined af TJriinn,^^ w'ith a date 1221, (A. 

D. 18Q0i(; also one of Mardghah in Aderbajjdn, (fig Id), 
‘^coined at Alardgliali,^^ and dated 1218, (A D. 
1S03J.. .This date IS in the margin below', and some characters 
appear at top almost obliterated', in which the woid Allah ( 4 UI, 
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God) seems to foim pniL of a sentence; some aie found also 
much effaced on iiri/il oi' Ltihj/in m GiUmi, delineated m lig. 
]o, t-jys “ coinage of the dam dbes not ap-’ 

pear , one lUil, hki 4 \Msc, exhibits simply the words^v^^-,. £— 3 . 0 , 
.“coined at KIn'ii'' willi a dale; another prefixes tlic Avoid' 
hchl(t to tlic name ; “ coined at the city 01 

tow n of Kii nuhi Sh/i/id)},’' 01 , as <TcncralIy CdUcd^JCinnanshdh. 

'J’lic ‘^mallei pieces of sdvci monev arc not common m 
ciicul.ilum. the cpiartci till coined ixlTahi tz \\\ 1225 (ISIO), 
lb fiom the vetv die oflhotrold hall above-mentioned; 

and the siKci .slidhi about llic eighth of a ,rid/ J is 

geneiall}' so \ei > thin as to equal and oflcq* exceed in 

diamcler the qiiailcr rial, or the gold hair-/i?wff 7 i. Of theiie 

% 

JiuJii't, the mcmheis ol oui embassy leccncd halul fills at the 
usual distiibution of loval mfis on the nauruz leslnal. 

- O ^ 

Tlie olAeiscs of all these gold and silver coins present the 

• ^ 
ro^al titles as dcseiibcd m page 491 ; but the honoiii of 

bcaiinu; the monaich’s name is not allowed to ignoble 
copper,’ or pul i (j\^ Ju) “ black money” as it is com- 
monly* styled , and the Jelu}> struck m vagous towms rarely 
cumulate beyond tlie piccincts of those districts to Avhicli 
they respectively belong. One side expresse&the place of 
coinage and oltcn the date; thc'othcr, ^sorae device jxei^haps 
peculiar to that place; they aie mostly of such rude execution 
that Peisians from othei toAvns are often unable to asceitam 
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t • 

the devicQ, or decipher the inscription. Fig. I6, is copied 

< < * t - 

from one of these, ' exhibit! ng - wliat some believecf to be a 

diagon; otlieic ^apposed*^ tice 01 flower; and 1 tliought a 

< 

scGrpion ; but one, vho seemed to speak from certain 
'knowledge, affirmed that tins figiiic represented dtuoiu, 

• c • 

or peacock, and that llie woids were Feins i Te/uan,” 
iu\r^ “copper "m one}' of Teluun;'’ I have seen, 

however, some Jelfts of this city impiessed with the armoiial 
ensign of F'un or Peisia, the Slur u Khurshid Irani 
(ls’W ^ ^'ith the sun rising o\ei his back. 

4 

This devi(?e also occuis on the coins of othei places, thus 

onem fig. IJ, beais the lion and sun with the words Felds i 

< 

FirmdnsMMn or “copper money of Kzrmdn 

shdhdnF ^ date, of which the fourth figure has been paied 
away, was probably 1225 , (A. D. 1810 ), and another in my 
collection (fig. 18 ) with an inscription which I cannot lead, 
Tepiesenfs the hon passing from left to right; a direction not 

f 

usual in Persian dences, and contrary to the rules of 
European heialdr}'. 

c. 

f 

On fig. 19 read Feins i Cdshun “ 'copper 

r ' 

money, of C&shuuF its device is the sun having a human ffice, 
gfso it may styled. Some of this city bear a dragon 
or dzhdeJid (li^^*\) for their device. The felus of Ganjah C^*^) 

^ i ^ ( 

exhibit a hare or kliargush (j^djF) ; and other places distin- 
guish their copper money rvith the figures of a bud, a silk- 

4 ^ 

worm, a fish, ahoise, and different animals. 
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SoniCACiy bcauliful gold coins, large and thick, equivalent 

• » * 

each lo4ive ifondjf^; lia\c been occAsionfibl}^ struck at Tabriz 

for the pai ticular use oi the king-.qj' of Pi ince, A bba's Ali'iir 

'z\\ 'J’liib nccoin^l ol Pdisian inonc}" may be closed vitKau 

obscr\alion rc'^peclmg counterfeits ; these arc not* by any* 

• ^ 
means uncommon ; especially' pieces of copper cxtfeyiely 

veil coated vilh sihcr and resctubhng most exactly the 

lUih of \arious cities. But the Pcrsians’aie not restricted 

to tin; use of iheii own king’s money; payments are’ fre- 

cpicnlly made in 'rurkish piasters, Venetian sequins, Dutch 

ducats, and othet; forcigit coins, according to their intnnsick 

^aIuc ; thus I once jccci\cd, ifs current, fiom a Sarraf (uJ^) i 

or money changci m the publick hdz('n' at Tflirdiho. gold com , 

of Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland. 


, No. X. 

1 

Tavermev and dc Fcrricrcs Sanvcbocuj . 

TN page 289, note 81, it was observed that these two ' 

tra\ oilers did not yoin the numerous crow'd of alple and . 

* 

accomjihshcd men who have so loudly celebrated the beauty 
and magnificence of Pcisepohs, and expressed their , 

admiration of its extraordinary reliefs, inscriptions, v and " 

* 

sepulchral monuments* In Tavernier’s very brief notice-of it, 
there is much confusion; for hdving mentioned twelve columns , 
still on their bases in his time (1665),, and many niches^ , 
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in the mountains overlooking them, he talks of Chchilminar 

* 4 

as a different place, u'heie he had often been ; oncenn com- 
pany with a Dutchman n^med Angel, vho employed him- 
sel/ above eight da^^s among the rifins making dra\\jnfz:s of 

* r 

rthem all; 3’et declared that lhe3' vere not worth3" much 
tr6uble,'rior sufficient to iccompense a travelJci for turning 
off from his road one quarter of an hour. In short, adds 
Tavernier, they c'onsist mercl3' of old columns, a few stand- 
ing, 'others fallen on the ground; some very ill-formed 
figures, and small chambers, square and dark, &c.(“). 

/ f 

c 

M. de Ferrihreo Sauvebbeuf, (who travelled in 'the East 
< , 
from J782 to 1789), sa3S that instead of magnificent aichi- 

f 

' tectural monume'nts, Persepohs offers nothing to the view 
but a series of rums, arches supported by walls of extraor- 
dinar3’ thickness, and a confused group of enormous and 
badly proportioned columns, with capitals of clums3’^ work- 
manship. Alexander, adds he, ma3^ liave regretted that 

^ ^ f 

Bacbhanalian revel which caused the destruction of Darius’s 

f 

- palace ; 3^6^ from what remains it dues not appear that this 


(”) “Ala pointe de IS monfagnef et aur la droite dii grand chemm, on voit douze 
colomn^s (^ui sont CDLore hur picd, Ac ” De U on \ipnt^ TcLeelmmar ou j av est6 
plusieurs fois, entre aiilres en la compagnie du sieur Angel, Ac d a\oud qu i! avoit 
nidi emploje son teuip^, el que la chose ne valoit pas la peine d estre desitigue, ni 
d obliger un cutieux S se detourner un quart d’heure de son chemm : car r nfin i e ne 
sont que des viellcs colomnes^ ^es unes sur pied, les dutres par terre, et quelqucj figures 
tres mal ftites, avec de petites chdmbres ‘quarries et obscures,” Ac. (Voyages de 
Perse, Liv. t. p. 729, iG79). 
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vast and solid sluicUirc can Tiavc been a master-piece(*^). 
The deJlsne lone of tins account v-ould# imply, what is not 
ho\\e^eI posiluely aflirmed, thri, the wi§tcj' had himselE 
inspected the ruivs ; bul 1 am inclined to doubt on this 
occasion, as an eminent Trench cntick on another, ’that M.* 
dc rcincics Saincboeuf hail actually been at \he’j\la'ce 
mIiicIi he desci ibest*^) 


AVith respect, howcier, to Taxermer, the case is different, 
for he had ollen \l^lted Clichiiniin/n according to his own 
dcehuation abo\ c-quolcd. YdXc Brun (to whom we are 
iiuleiiled • lot ma'ny c\cellent mCws, copw:s of msci iplioiis, 

A > 

and delineations ol antiquities, made there m^ can 

scarcely beliexe that 'J’axermer had cvet been on the spot; • 
so divpai aging is his account of the rums in gcncud , and so 
iircconcileablc with then actual state in one circumstance 


particularly , foi whcicTavcimcr places but twelve columns, 

' M 

Lc Bran; foil} -eight }.cars afterwards, found ilineteen('®). 




"It. \o\upcur Luricu't qiii emit trou>rr ilans Pcrscpolis Ics festes d’Unc archi- ■* 
Icittirem i^nifiiiiu’ ct soni|)lcii!>e, n’yeoit qu'unc suite (Ic ruincs ct de voutes soulcuues 
jwr dcs murs d’uiie cpaisscur extraordiiiairi., n\cc un anias de colonucs etjornies mat 
jiroporlmiiics, et de cliajutaux {jrossicremcnt^ trirailles festin bacliiqiie ou des 

tiirelics furcnl alliinites j'Vuir dciruire Ic palai’« Jle Darius, put causer des remords i 
Alixandrc, inais il tie paroit pas, d’apres ccqui cn rcstc, qui le batiiueut ^aStect solide 
put (,trt uu diet d’teusrc ” (Mcnioires Ilistur. Poht. ct Gcugr. dcs Voyages du Comie ' 
dc 1 crriercs SaUNcbocuf, p. 35, Puns, 1700). 


(“) “ Sa 
“ heux ” 


relation cst si inexatte, tju’on pent doutcr que I auteur ait kt^ sur les 

M dc Sacj, " Mciiioires sur div. Autiq. dc la Perse," p. 213. 


(”) “ Jeiie saurois ni einpeclier dc dire qiicj’ai de la pcwie a croire que cet auteur 
y ait jamais ttfc,’’ <!v-c. tVojagcs, Ac, p. 20U, Amst. 17 IB), ^ 
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Fatlier Angelo, a iraveller contemporary with Tai’ernier, 

* t 

takes vanous opportuiliLies of censunng linn, fScc the 
Gazophylac^upi Pcrsicp/n,'" pp. 150, 196, 328, 388); he 
iscalso rebuked with indignation Viy Cligrdin, for speaking 

* f 

f decisively of the Persian language v Inch he never undei- 
^,t()od"; di'i the contrary, being wholl}' ignorant of any tongue 
used by the Peisians he’ was, even on his last journcj’’, as- 
sisted by Chaidin and others as interpreters("^). Mr. 
Plai'sted, who in 1750, came from Bengal to Europe by nay 
of Basrah and Aleppo says, “Tavernier, fiom whom I na- 
“ turally expected very authentic accounts, has so far dc\ i- 
“ ated f'om*lhe true state of tltings in crossing the desert, that 
“ was I noiaware his Voyages were collected after he had ' 

“"done travelling, (mostly fiom his memoiy), I should haie 
<> 

been susprcious that many things delivered as his, had 


been the produce of some of those chamber-geograjihers 
v'ho desciibe whole kingdoms and their different roads 
without ever having stept out of their, mother countrj’^, and 
are as little capable of judging of the authors, &c(^®). 


(”) “Ctla mfeme qui m’aussi paru insupportable, jc%euv dire que Monsieur Ta- 
** vernier ait eu 1 assiirar.ee de parpr si decisivemcnt du Langa^e'des Persans, lui 
**disje, (jiiKn’a jamais sfb un mot d aucuncs des langues que les Persans parlrnt, 

, *' et qui salt an contraire que moi et plusieurs autres ^ens qui somraes en Europe, 
’ ^‘lui avons servi 'd’lnterpr^tes en Orient la dernicre fois qu il j fut ’’ (Vojapes, 
To me IX p 80, Rouen, 1723). See also the credulity'of Ta\ernier remarked in: 
TomelV, p 133. f ' « 

o _ *• 

(”) “A Journal from Calcutta, &c.’' Pref. p. 1. 2d. edit. 1758 
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Anot])cr traA oiler vho lias lately visited Persia bears 
vilness «lbO of a serious naliuc ai^auist Tavernier; ’desciibiiif* 
him as a wnlei not always studious of vciacij Our 
learned II^de accuses Ttivcimei of plagiaiism icspeclinga 
])as<^a<j:c (not peihaps alone) taken from the woi*l\* of Perc, 
Gabiiel de Clunon, (vho had lesidcd tlnity years m* Pcis?a), 
pnnlcd at Lyons, 8\'o. l67lO* •The ingenious De Pauw 
asseils ihat'J'avcrmei could scarce!}' read Or viite; and that 
lho‘^c were known who had assisted him with their pens ; 
bi'ing lli'Miische^' but indifiercnll} cpialificd lor the task; so 
that his acco^mls aic aiselcss'm all that concerns the 
aunquities of Peisia, and difTcicnl points of mticism and 
• Cl udiliont’’') 3'hiough has pcrhajis been quoted to invalidate 
the testimony of 'J’axernicr icspcctmg Persepohs , on mtuiy * 
sub|eels J am willing to allow' him considerable piaise; it is 
piobablc that he hail often been deceived by others, and W'e 






C') "TaM'niMr, f)iii ii'r<f pas loii|ours ^cndiquc,' tVc. See the "V'opge efl Perse* 
fail linns !e< niiiites 11(07, lllOK et 11(05),' iSc (Toine 1 p <1C2) I IIn^c remarked on 
n former ocensioii (p 17') note 1*2), that tins cnterlaimng and instructive work i3 ^ 
ascribed to, Moiibitiir Dnpril. 


(”) “ ‘sciendum cst T.i\crnicrura nd iii-.tar plagiarn lioccc de Gavrts paragraplium 
"(el forte inulta alia) desirmpsissc c\ alio Iliucrano Galileo,’’ <S.c. (Hist Relig Vet. 
PeiS. p 545, Otoii, 1700) ’ •> 

> ^ ’ 

(’’) " Mais Tavernier savoit .) peine lire et tcrirc, on connoit ceux qui Im on pret^ 

" Icnr pliimt, et qni ctoient aiibsi dcs rcdaetcurs Ires mediocres, de sjjrte qu’on 
" lie |K lit f.iire .uicnn usage de ses Relations d ins tout cc tjui concerne les antiquitfes de 
" la Ptrsc, et difrcrcnlK points de critique on d'erudiligti,’’ (Rccherches Phitosophiques 

Sur Ics Egj’iilicns et les Cliiuois, Tome I. p Berlin, 1773). 

\ 
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may believe that those who arranged his papers for the press, 

r t 

found extreme diifi.culty'ln giving any dehentform to amass 
so confusedf^^) ^ even ^he abb6 Ladvocat, who, in Ins 
D^ctionaiie Histoiique Poitatif, cl&ssesT? vernier among the 

f 

.most famous tiavellcrs of the seventeenth century, acknow- 

i 

ledges that his “Voyages” ihougli curious, weie neither 
accurate, nor held m niuch esteem,” (quoique curieux nc 

f 

sontni exacts m Sstimes); having been paitly compiled fioin 
the information of a Capuchin, Father Raphael, who resided 
at IspaMn. Closing this article 1 shall observe that Jean 
Baptiste Tavernier, who was a native of Pans, where his 
father spld maps, having in the course of six joiiinies to the 
East, acquired considerable wealth b}’- speculations in pre- 
cious stones, was ennobled under Louis XIV, and purchased 
the barony 'of Aubonne, near the lake of Gene\a. This 
however he sold, and died on his seventh journey at Moscow 
inrlb89, aged eighty four j ears. 

<■ f 

(”) Those who issisted him on tins occasion were M Chappuze.iu and M dc la 
' ChapeMe, (lie lormer (in a pd-sai,'( quoted b\ E.nle, Diet Hist art Tavernier”), 
coinpiaiDS of the “condition fort oiiereuse, qui eioit de doiiner qiielque forme a son , 
“ cdhos” />t^hn',r tiiis task a "niiscrahle tiavail it appears also that in soine_instaiiLe? 
Tavernier dictated froDiffliemorj', if no^ from ima^mahoii, “ il tiroit 'de sa tete.” 
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^o. XI. 

• • * * 

Aviuimt of TstaUiv or Pc; .<;r;)o//s, cMracicfl from the Persian 

i\JS. Nihhut al L'ldub, and nlindutcd fn p. 379- 

• • 

..J J ^ J-j-i i 

L_ivA- - ‘ ~ ■* ^ As-*^\ 'iXilJLr.' lijoLiy 1*1.43 \j 

jj j lzjJa^ te> ijij-- 

. y ^ Van a i*} A,V|..,C*I A ft ^ «V) < ft A 4 . fCj f <W. ^ J 

W ^ ^ C. y I y ^ > > \ 

ft LT'It* *-r^ J" ^•:ur\ j'> A u^A/Iji^ 

ftw ^ t's^ A I j 1 <c ^ i^4>" t ^ JL— * ^ 5ft5 1 j*^ ^ 

> , • • ^ ~ r' ft yW-vft-/ yU/ 

• * * w * ✓ 

* J"' J t— j\ L-sLj t— ^ j t/A j) u'^*V^ 

<:>'• P ‘•'Z (V ^ ^'if 

^l.Ci ^_|^ y ^ pj Alb J-rj\ s>AjJ (J^ J 

^ ^ ^ ^ A>C>y^ u*>^ (— A sA^ ^ ux-«^wA.^ 

J ^ J J A^-^^ lA V lAij^ ^ 

* 

* / i\.^^ ^»A ft AAju» 4>.>^ *A^ -i*^T |*A ft Ij ^ 

^ A,* M ,’ A jAjJj AaAo^ ^\ t— A (\5 oIa^ Aj^dAj^ C.pSC'-mj A 

l*V_\ t^lJ i_cA.ij^ jb \jj\ j*\^ !J^ ji J 

br*^^t> j^b\i*.L*..o jAc j .Xjs i__;Sw» CL..^ Aa^ ^ ^ iJlb^ j^iis>» 

A W^ -jjiiAiAj <t.j.xS\ j*b£.4s.r»0kjiJ jii j A)«^ 1*:^^ L5*lr^ J <-^ 

dJjb4X J A)bf ^.AAsT* jiXjOj J 

Ls^* LH-aujIA) j tij) Aax.« \j^:^ ^ AjJ^j (_fAjJS 

•^4sS.'*^ii,AAj'^ jb..O CJ^b4X. A jl ^ ?kilAi\ 

jys ,i3 J C>wi’ I.r-3j tjLiil iOU. CJ^Uc u?^J^ Aj^ uj3Cy\ ‘^'t)I 

iLb- J eJ^ j*01 jbl^^jX.0 
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j- \ fc>4; , .c A JL*»lr U jc3 

C— -*»^ a , »->' t- — >-Vi-.^ 

rj: - 


No. xir, 

•I 

’ Rustam and Hercules. 

1\ yj'Y' autbority for declaring (p. 17) that Rustah was 
famed in Eastern romance befoie the, tenth century 
v’hen Ei a DA usi <• immortalized his name, is i\Ioces of 
Chorene, \^ho flourished in the flfth(^). Tiiis Armenian 
vnter conefemns as fabulous some Avonderful anecdotes 


related b3’‘'th^Peisians concerning Rustam, Avhom he entitles 
Sazki, erroneously, as I suspect, for Sigzi, a surname 
■which the hero derived from his native place(^). That 



(^) That M. de Sainte CroK had published some doubts whether those works atlri 

buted to Moses Chorenensis were not of the eighth century, I observed in Vol I. p. 

42, note 56. But m the second edition (1804) of his admirable "Evamen Critique- 

’‘des Histoneiis D Alexandre." p. 169, the Baron seems no longer to enfertain any 

doubts, but confidenth quotes the Armenian History as a work of Moses Chorenensis 

who lived in thefifih cenfuD ; "Moire dc Chorene qui livoi^dans le cinquieme siecle.” 

This conftrrfis the date assigned to him by the two Whistons his editors, and many 

other learned men. 

/ 

i 

('*;RtJ^TAM was born on 5ig-r (j^) » a loftv mountain in Zvluhstdn, "and on that 
account he was surnamed ' {‘A'yf j)’ The province of 

Zabuhttan was also called ^igzitstun Stesfan (^^Lun-w), 

and Sigcstan in the Arabiap mduner Avntten Stjestan as we Je^n , 

from the Diet. £ur/tdn Kaik, 
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Rustam exceeded in slrcnglh' an liiindrcd and twenty ele- 
phanls,* iMoscs [lai liculaily. cnuincrat/2s’ among the old 
“lics’X’”), and vc find a simr^'>T dcscripUoiv of him m 
modern Pei sum works. *“ Rust vm” says an ingenious com- 
mcnl.ilor, “ is the name of a ccitam hcio who possessed the* 
“ slrcngUi ol an hundie.l and twcnly elephants, 11(101^^1 
“(lunmg the \owel aeccnt f(iflc/ij*]b the name ^of Rustam's 
“ hoise, wliH'h was selected fiom fifty thousand, no other 
“hoise ( ouhl eaii\ his weight, and no other person could 

“venture to mount on In a little sketch of 

« « 

Pei sum histoiv published main veaisaQ-o, I mentioned that 
theseven l.ihoiiisol.KLsTAWjliiIl} equivalent tolhe Sweh'eof 
lleicuKs, had been celebrated by Piiidausi, ai\d thatRus- 
T \ M i> jiei h.ips the onI\ ancent characlci , leal or hclitious,’of 
whom tl;C P(‘isum p.imfeis seem to have cnlci lamed but one 
idea, loi in the illummated manusci ij)ts, as if copying fioin 
Fonic lonii-estabhshcd ’model, they gcnciall}’ i;cpicscnt him 
of the same complexion-, (liis haii and beaid be?ng tawny ^ 
or leddish-biow n) m the same singular diess, with the same 

1 

"Villa \.inaqiic nirmlncm— qualm Porsw cic Rcsioino Sn?ico mcmoraiit, quem 
" eXX <‘l( pli.inlib Mriliiis ’‘iius,c Mii)i.Tiorcn> IrfutuiJl ’’ See Mob Clioren Hist Armen 
p Oti, .IS Iraiiblatcd llie Wliibtoiis. ’ a 

1 » 

1 .** ^ J3j ^ 

MS Shachh (jy^) or Conuumilary on ilie beepnder d\dmch ol NlzA'wi. 

3 T 
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%veapons, his mace, noose and other attiibutes. His mace 
ov gurz (jJ) was crowned wilh,a ponderoiis knob resembling 
ithehead of'ahiill; this appears m some pictures, resting on 
the pommel of his saddle; while'he dis.charges an arrow 
^from his bow, the case of which hangs on one side; a quiver 

I ' 

on ^hb other. He is also armed with a sword ; and some- 
< 

times wears on Ins light' thigh (as the ancient was 

carried, see p. 274, note 58), a khajijai' or dagger, 

resembling a large knife. Tins we see him using m copies of 
iho, Shah Namah; for having wounded with Ins sword the 
I Sepi'd, or “ white ^emon,”' (a most formidable giant 
or chief of H^wcania) he die\V Ins lJianjm\ says Firdausi, 
and tore from that monster’s body the heart and liver. 

The incision'previous to tins butcher-like opeiation is a fa- 


vourite subject among the modem Persian pamteis "We find 


ouv hero m ^ome pictures, dragging 'his antagonist from an 

<» 

, elephant 'by means of the noose which he had dexterously 
cast about Ins neck; for according to Firdausi, when the 

t 

r 

noose parted from Rustam’s hand, the head of the Chinese, 
or rather Tatar monarch, was instantly entangled. 

I 

aaj Aj A/«\ Aw j \ 

, Heis also represented riding, much at his ease, and carrying 
on the point of a nizeh (rjyj) or spear, the unfortunate Pi'lsam 
he transfixed 'him, says the same poet, with a spear 
where the giidle encompassed his waist, lifted him from the 
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finddlc, and, ns if lie liaci been* a ball, tossed him into the 

• • 

cciilre o*t the Titrdunm oi Scvlhiaii* ai my- * 

y j ' «» cjx‘> 

j_pkio<.^4Xx^ ib_) Jjy 

t • 

Although sliiclds are often used bj his friends and eiiemiesj 

a • 

I tlo not recollect an}' picture that, assigns one to Rus'tam ; 
indeed there was but hlllc occasion for a sliield* to him who 
jiosses'^cd the figliling-dicss w Inch mu aculoiisly protected its 
wcaierfrom most pci sonal dangcis, and w Inch w as crdlcd Bab- 
hcr, Babba hi(iif\\\u\ Pai ntgni^). 'I’his dress was made of a skin; 
brow n’colouicd with w hilish sij'ipes, and rehchcdjLo _R ustam s 
• knees as we learn fioin FinD\usi, though the painters fre- 
qucnll} cm tail it 'J'hc same poet also mentions (w'hat would ’ 
‘»ccm ccjuallv supernuojis as a shield) our hero’s sCecl oriron 
coat ol mail, and his non helmet > but of this, m most pic- 
tuics, the upper jiaitis concealed within the gaping jaw's or 
. skull ol a tiger or Icojinvd, presenting however the face gene- 
rail} jiainted w hilc and spotted, w ith staling es, often green, 
and sometimes golden. "We know' that many celebiated ’ 

(”) See the «or(ts finhher), f hablalian) nnd jjtw/ (Pamh'm) 

in the Diet liuihi'm l\<Ura According to one account this dress m us made from the 
skin of u gigantick D'lv (^jJ) or Demon, whom Rustam liad shiirj, ailotherdesLribtis 
it ns hroiighl for tlic liero* use from paradise, nnd some persons believed it to have 
been ihi, skin of an oxtriiordinnrv wild beast killed by, R ustam m the mounjains of 
SfiUni or S>na A treiitiire of tlje same kind, it is said, appeared again in the 

time of ANU'sin RAVA'^, and destroved ten thousnfid. men who were sent ag;imst it. 
This dress was a preservative from weapons, fire and water, ^(Sce^wr/t.ififf 
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personages, besides IIci rules, appear on gems, mc'dals and 

t i 

other ancient remains, 'weanngskms of beasts, tlie skulls or 
jaws of svhiGliaiejfilted, as^lrelmets, on then licads. In illus- 
trartion of this subject numcious passages ^night be adduced 
efrom the classick writcis. We know, also, from Herodotus, 
Prutarcb,' Smdas and otheis, that yIioIo nations, besides 

t 

the Parthians,^ Y’orc, in like mannei, either the real heads of 

f 

beasts, or helmets contrived to lep resent themC^). 

< 

How long the Romance of Rustam had been popular- 
befoie the fifth century, when it was condemned by Moses 
Chorenensi| above-quoted, a^s an idle fiction, cannot, per- 

f ^ , 

haps, be now well determined. That we may ieasonabl_> 

fj 

' suppose it coeval, at least, with many fabulous anecdotes 
strangel3''*grafted on the real history of Sccandlr or Alex- 
ander, and probabl}^ much older than the fourth oi even the 
third centun% I shall endeavour to show in the next aiticle 
of this appendix. But whatever age we maj^ assign to the 

r ^ 

story of Rustam’s wonderful adventures, of his exploits in 

c 

c 

(”) Thus mour own time, the Chinese soldiers wear a dress resembling tiger s skin, 

and “ the cap which nearly covers the face is formed lo represent th^ head oT a tiger.” ' 

(Staunton’s Chii;a, Vol bl, p 4^S'j • 'Nations \ery wid«ry separated u^ed siniilar 

means toi'cfnfy an enem-s The Me\icdn warriors, according to Spanish Iiistonan§, 

‘ wore enormous wooden helmets in the form of a tiger’s head, the jaws of which were 
( 

“armed with the teeth of this animal;’' and other Mexicans used helmets resembling 
the liead»Qf a serpent, or a crocodile, &c (Humboldt’s Rcsearthes in America, Lngl. 
transl Vol. I, p 133, 211)' 'it also appears that the sa\ages lately discovered about 
NootkaSdund, dress themselvc!) m the skins of wolves and ojher wild beasts, wearing 
the heads fitted on their own. (Seethe article “America,” in Encyclopedia Bntan- 
mca , Edinb) c ' 
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var, of Ins lomnntick lo\cs^ viOi the beaulifiil priqcess Taii- 
mi'n \ii* (a and of his son Suiii;a'«’s (<—^5^) lamenta- 
ble lale , il Mclcls ns innch dcrifdit to the’ Asicfticks of this 

^ • 

da^ , as to those vho t\\cl\c hunclied ycais ago pieferred it to 
the fables inxenled and i elated b}' Muiiammed himse]f(^^).’ 

O 9 

f 

It w onld be rash toassei l,sincc it could not easily be proved, 
tlhit IJcirnh's has, b_\ an}’ moans, served as’ a model for Rus- 
'I \M. In comparing one vilh the other, less mgeniouS tra- 
xelleis than Cliardin oi Kiempfer might be justified b}-^ the 

tienei.il celclnUv of Res.i vm as 'a vainor always victorious; 

% ♦ 

b\' ihe'multiphcity of modern pictures icpiesentmgjiis com- 
• bats with dragons and giants, and by those scnlpluies among 

> 

{“') 'I III 'tori of nild |) irhcul.irl\ of liis Mondcrfiil combat mth Isfen- 

»\ \'ii, Iiaii liroiiplit from I’cr--n !•> tn\cllcrs at tlic linio «Iicn Muhammed 
\\ I' (Ifiniliim In, iii'-iiinl rc\(.l ilionsi to the Karct^fi Arabs, (See D’llcrbel6t’s Bibliotli. 
OrKiil in lln^lnm, mil S.iIe'b*A’or«n, tli.i|)l. \\\i, nole I) To^oneoftbosetravel- 
U rb (N AST or Xoi) \u inv ai.'IIari tii), the eommentalors suppose Muhammed 
iilltulis wliiii III’ '■.i\b ‘mIr’ic is I mnii who piirclioselli a ludierous stor^ that be maj 
" M iliici- men from the was of (md," A e ns S.dc tnnsl.ilcs tli.it prophet’s words whieli 
orenr in the I\nr/iu ( Snirl of / nl innti, or r li ’ll verse H) and iVe in tlic original 

Ard)i(.K, dll oW“’ u~ ^ j Tlic words 

trii al hnddh in this ji iss igc .irc rendered lt> .Maracei, (Alcor p 54 1)>“ nicrcalur 
‘•Indicrnm none hivlori.e’' or ^margtnallJ) "iiovell.e” 'riic mention of jnirchasc 
wonKI seem to imph a 11^111011 volume conlaiiniig this story or romance^ the opinions 
orAr.ibi.in commentators, (i( anj have been given) on this snb|cct, I have not at pre- 
sent an opportunitj of c\aminmg 'To conclude this article it Jiny be observed thlit 
the S/irt/i numih of finr|AUSi comprises the whole history ol Rustam’s eventful 
life, and that the limiting of that great work had bei^n^ undertaken at Caibii*4a some 
years aeo, (Sec Vol I prof p. ix), but discontinued after the publication of one part. 
Troni the Shah tiamch an atTccting episode, the stotv.of Suhua'b, son of Rustam, 
Ins been extracted, ingeniously translated info English verse, illustrated with many, 
excellent notes, by Mr. .Atkinson, and printed at Calcutta, .Ts noticed m Vol. I. p 453, 
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which, thpiigli evidently memorials of Sa^mnian princes (and 
chiefly of Siia^pu'f oi Sapor) the ignorant Persians dignify 
ovith the name< of Rustam, “Avliatevcr figure appears most con- 
spicuous for size, or aims; especially if in the character of a 
conqueror('^°). Such aie the obvious authorities for a 

r ' 

parallel Between the Peisian and Grecian hcio: but I know 
not that any antiquaiy has hitheito rcinaikcd some minute 
instances ofconfoimity which picsent thcmschcsto a reader 
of the Sh6h ntimch, and other Persian Manuscript works. 
That such personages as Hei rules or Rustam could ha\c 

* c 

entered or quitted this world like common mortals, must 

(j t t ^ ^ 

not bernlagmed. We accoidingly find attached to the birth 
of each, some verj» extraordinary circumstances; and each 
fdil, not by the hand of an avoved enemy in honourable 
■waifare, but by a tieacherous con'trnance. If the infant 
Hercules crushed two serpents, the boy Rustam with his club 
or''mace, hiked an immense and furious elephanf that had 
destroyed many persons. As a skilful aicher the Persian 
hero ^Vas fqlly equal to the Grecian; and if Ilercules shot 
Ephialtes in one eye, the foiked arrow fiom Rustam’s bow 

I 

' 0,0 / 

(«) Tlicsf arc (he sculptures generally stjlcfl, as I have already observed, Nahsh-i- 
JRuslam “The rcprcsenlalions or portraits of Rustam,' (Seep 50,'l2C, 

^293) or of Hercliles, according to Chardin's iiilerprctatioii , for Rustam lie regards 
as the Grecian Hercules and as our Orlando and Aniarlis, “Nat/ts Rustem sig- 
«‘nific les port! aits d’ Her qih, a cause dcs fimires herou|ues on u;gante>.qi,cs qui 
*‘sont tdiy6es sur la face du rocher Rrstem chez le^ Onentdu\ ct le me. no que 
“I’Hercule des Grecs et que nos Rolands et nos Aniadis f route IX, p 1 (7. Rouen, 
1723). See also what Kajmpfer say^ , “ Votantur autcin (fiirura;) Ruslaiini.a: quasi 
dicamus Hcrculeae vef bimsouicBe," &c, (Amcenil. Exot, p. 307). 


Hercules.] 
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pierced both the eyes of Isi^endya'ii. A three-pointed 
airow (at Icas't once) used by Hercwles; and among the 

\anous arms of Rustam ivcrc aMoiiblc and a triple-pointed 

^ • 

l.uclm("); but hif favounlc veapon vas the mace or ckib 
(tliegi/jr ^^, before mentioned) , this, according to pictures in' 
illuniinalcd hlaiiuscripts, lie held in his hand even at ce^ivi- 
Mai nicclmgs and in the picscncc of his sovereign; thus the 
icm.iins of ancient art cvliiliit Hercules’s club as his most fre- 

■y 

(]uenl aUnbutc. As llic Khanjar or long knife (See p. o06) 

vhich Risi used in close combat with the "White Giant, 

• > 

ajipears cuned thus ne.ar the point, according to 

some pictures; wciHav fancy dial it icscmblcs the (’apr;?) 
or slioit falcated swoul with which Hercules is ^represented 
killing tlic H^dra or many headed w’atcr-dragon of the L^r- 
mvan nvarbhcs('’-). Tlic an ows, loo, of Hercules w ere w inged' 
with eagles fcalhcis ; so, if we may believe Firdausi, were 
the airow^ of Rustam.' AVhile diflcrent divinities furnished 
Hercules w ith ccrlaivi weapons, and articles of armour and of> 
dicss.so through the supernatural aid of a wonderful speaking 

y 

’ (*') W nil j)oin|5 of iron _U. A-i ^ wc learn from Sehem 

ad'dTn \\^o in tlic clc\cntli ’ce'iilurj of our era, corajmsecl n Aery 

extraordinary work, the Nuzliat I\u}nch Llati/ (^.^ *0*^ containing much 

curious matter on a xnrictj of subjects, concerning Rustam lie, seems to have ob- 
tained through the niedium_^of a learned man, named Ptruzun (^JljJ':^i) original 
information from Pnhlavi writings not known to Firdausi. 

See M. Millm's splendid work “Fcinturcs d? yases antiques appel^s Etrus- 
" ques," (II. 75), the /inrpe, is found still more Jike our Persian JCAan/ar, in the band 
of Saturn (Stosch's Gems), and of Perseus (Denipst, Elr.’R^g.) 
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bird, the Sbmirgh Rustam obtained the forked arro’iv 

Mhich alone enabled him, ^\hpn ncaily exhausted in a me- 
morable cofjflicti to subd^elsrevDYAV.. The fialitin^-dicsK 

< W- w 

oTRu.stam Mas either brought from paradise, or made from 
^he skin of a^ild beast A\hich he had slain (See j). 507, note 
37)'] in respect of celestial origin it resembles the armour or 
garment giv.en to Hercules by the dnimlies; and as a wild 
beast’s skin, it corresponds to the celebrated spoils of that 
Cithreronian oi Xemcan hon -u-hicli are generallv thrown 
over the shoulders of Hercules; indeed we learn from Fir- 
dausi that Rustam was partly covered \Mth the skins ot lions, 
for so this*" hemistich infornis us : ^ 

. The gaping law.s which he wore upon his head, as afjo\e 
mentioned, smH remind us of those which Hercu'es used as a 
helmet; the open mouth or ‘*chasm" tnccordins: to Apollodo- 
rus) of the Cithieronian liou(‘^). As some divinities assisted 


' Tw y^acpa~i ft trcpvci ( \poIl. Lib 11' - I>ul cCCora’rc lo D f’dorns 

Siculus (L.b IV) It UTis from ll e lioii of Nt-mcj, :• plate 1 etueen Pliliii> and Cieone, 
' (and therefore svleJ bv some the Cleoua.Mn Imn' th-t Hercu’es obiaiiif'd ihe ^LI^ 
vrhich neither iron, brass nor stones couKl injure ; auilvinth O' it covered . L his 
bod\, heiTorethat it misbt protect him from ilan^ers (t\t c-cz-ti-:-r,c ci -ao ;.r-a-ar-a 
Ktrtviux' It mil appear on reference to p 5)7, tbit tbI^ de^er jii. in i? suSe’en Ir 
applicable t,o Rustam’s dress of skm, the famous BcbuWb’‘^p ulurb ac \ie I'Tim 
from FipSausi, neither fire nor uater could burl, -A'"" ^ 

neither, adds the ] oet, could arrows or jarelins pierce it ; nor couiU it rece ve injurr 
from . ny violence. , 

It would icem, however, that although his ijuirass ua^ of lion s ;kin as ahovemenl’on- 
ed, he had a dress made froih the skin of a pafeng, a tiger, or leopaid ; for so Fie- 
DAUSi tells -as, uXA j painters represent him ac- 

cordingly. 
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acquired celebrity by ihcii; exploits, one in Gi.eece, the 
ollici in Pcisia. It may, houever, be Here mentioned that 
fiom the numbers of Persians who,’ two hyncllcd years ago,’ 

• bore ihcnamcofllVsTAM.an accomplished traveller iirfcrfed 

' t 

the reality of tljcir ancient hcio(*’^) : and we ma}^ regard those 
illustrious families of Greece entitled lierachdcC who trd’ced 
their genealogies up to Heracles oi Ilcrculqs, aspioving that 
the gical Thelian had actuall}* existed The figures gene- 
nilly considered, ns the}' arc called, NaJiSh i Rustam JiSj) 
or “ rcjircscntaUons of Rustam,” (although wc know fiom 
mscripfious and oompaiison with«mcdals ^latthe opinion is 
cnoncous) tend, I think, to c\mcc thciealily of such a per- 






> 


C'J "Qticsto Roslam c un Iirroe nnlico de’ rcrsiani, niolto famo^o Ticlle loro bis- 
" lone, per ajmc c pcramori,’’ “ H die non sia stato in lullo fneoloso, ne 6 clnaro 
“Icbtmiomo 1 rjscru nilin' Iioggi inolti c molli Persiani, per nonie jiropno drtti pur 
“ Uoslani III nicinoria dc questo Inioino tanto cclcbrc." (Vnggi di Pictro della Valle, 
Icllcra ir», Oljol). 1021). Tins name appc.irs to lia\c been long a'fa\ountc in PJrsiai 
as mucli willi llic l\Jusclmuns as lutli Ibosc professing the old religion, ynd it contin-^ 
lies so at Ibis da\, allliougli’diiniig llic last ten or clcieii centuries we find Arabian 
names gciicrallj nfTcctcd bj ibc disciples of Mohammed. ^ ’ 


t ') See p. 510, note 51 Tims Shehif ad' di'n Au traces up to Rustam the 
jicdigrcc of a Porsnii chief named IscA^DB^, who in 1*104 iinsiicccssful'j opjiosed 
the arms of Taimu'h; “ linivcry and heroism," s^js the Ins^orMii, “ were hereditary 
" to Isc^NDElt, for It IS \^ill known that bis tribe denied their origin fr^m Bi'zhen 
“ whose father was Gi'V , Jnd his mother Ba'nu' Gashasd the daughter of 
“Rustam.’ ■> ' ' 

j Tliis’passage occurs in Book Vf. 
cli, 21, of the history of Timur, as translated into Frcijchby the ingenious Pctis de la . 
Croix, I hn\e hcrcgiren the Persian text from a valuable MS, in my own pollecfion,’. 
dated at AhcrKih ' ■» 
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sonage, who in celebrity lias outbvecl the rnighty ARpAsni'n 
and SiiAPU'ii; for'^ sculp tines' designed to pei petuate the 
glory of Lhose'monarcbs aic now by the multitude, esteemed 
memofials of Rustam. Tiadition at tins' da^^ in many parts 

{ 

of Persia^ traces, with an appearance at least of accuracy, tlic 
hiafches of this hero; it indicates certain spots vhere, after a 
tremendous battle, or the pursuit of an enemy, he halted to 
repose his weaned limbs or snatch a hasty meal; some of 
those spots arc marked with laige stones or platforms of rude 
masonry, and distinguished fiom the other monuments that 
beai Ins name by^the title-of Takht i Rmt'am 
“ throne or seat of Rustam’^^^). Froni Peisians who had 
visited Siesfan I 'learned that ruins are still shown in that 
country a.s the remains of Rustam s Aiwdn or palace, 
notfar from the river Hh’;72a?zd,(ALo^) theHermandusof Phny, 
(Nat. Hist. lib. 1. c. 23) a situation conesponding to Fir- 

f 

dausFs acebunt; this edifice stood .probably neaf the great 

^ mound or dike, called, after the hero to whom it was attri- 
buted,' the Band e Rustam, and totally destioyed in 1383 by 
the troops of Taimu'r, as we learn from an historian who 

(”) Mf Persian guides through M&zandtr&n iii two or three places shoued nre ccr- 
jtaiii turns whereby Hostam issaid to havcoccasiomilK deviated from ilic tisual path, 
when pursuing some enemy I saw also in that part of riyrcaiiia, one Takht i Rustam, 
of whicli a delineation shall be given in the third volume, and another near Ispahan 
\\hicfi Sii Thomas Herbt rt^niistook for the tomb of Hostam (Trav p 174,3d edit); 
for we l^Arn from various M,Sb tliat the body of Rustam was earned to ^testan, 
aud there deposited in the otSutudhn ihcsepulthreof his 

foiefathers. , 
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aclually allcndcd Ihc court of ifiat liarbarian conqueror, and 
has given a circumslanlial and autlicnli»ck report of all his 

desolating eKpcditionsC’"). A v^rj ingeniOua traveller whe/ 

* • 

lately explored Scluclm^tan, sav, towards the borders ’of 

•S/cf/da, some huge square stones of considerable weight which' 

lnustha^c been bioiight vith much costand labour fi6;i7 the 

1 

('■) Wlicn the impcrnl cninp, snjs he, waspilthcd on the banks of the river 

( — ft *— J) Taimu r’s victonoiis troops like an carllujiiakc caused "the 
" Hand or tlikc of IlusTAM to shake so that its f.islrnings came asunder, and it was, 
"hi'idc<, 'o coniifl^tclj ruined that not e\^n .a \cstigc of that ancient monument 
"rennmed" ’ 

\^\ * tilwl 'j'L'y, •kAJ y ej^ 

s JoUj 

So we read in the history ofTAlMU’n composed by Sntnir ad* nVx Ali oiYezd. , 

1 quolc the Persian text from tint aaluablcMS above noticed, (p 521, nolc20) bu?tlie 
anecdote mas be found in Pciis (]c la CroiVs excellent rreneb transhitibn, (L.v II eh 
15) Just before the destruction of this monumrnlTAlMu'll had plundered the ancient 
habit ition of Udstam's iinccstors (j*bi where he found many camel- 

loads of precious articles; the country ol Sifstiin wais consigned to pillage, and its 
inhalntants vaerc massacred " men and women, young and old, frChn those of an^iun 

" dred scars to the sucking child*' as the historian tells us in verse, , ^ 

* j , • V 

jsAk I \j .Okj A-j ^ ^ a) I— 

But this 1 ftar, is a truth which he might have related in prose, as, when ho informs ^ 

us how TAtMb n put to dc ith an hundred thousand Indian slaves, how he flaved alive 

some thousands of lufidclt, for so arc styled those whoso country he invaded without 

any provocation, and similar atrocities which the courtly historian celebrates as acts 

of magnanimity and picPt. It was on occa xcn'Vif the matsnere m Zdhuhstdn, the 

country of IIustam, that "a cry arose throughout the whole region, ttill,mg ou Ins 

" spirit and saying, raise thy head from the earth and behold Persia is the power of . 

"(thy mortal enemies) the Twuniun warriors," tins too SHERir aV di'N Ali relates ’ 

in verse. ^ , 

t/j-* j j_yU-uAj\j j y 

ubA (jr) J J 

ItusTAM had coiKpiered the Turdman atmics in many b.jttles, and slam with his owni 
hand some of their chief heroes, ’ 
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nearest mountain, and whicli; it was said, Rustam liad pla- 
ced there to conimcfnoralc theilcctness ofliis horsef’); and 
another tiaveller in the patUc country desciibcs a hill of 

' f 

extraordinary appeal ance resemblinga cone, and called the 
wedge or nail o( Rustam’’(^"). Wc find in the province of 
Maxander^n (where Rustam pre-eminently distinguished 
liirnseH) a whole distiict haincd Lhisiumd/ii' lo which 

the geographer Ham DA LLA II assigns three hundred villages. 
The manuscript woiks of many old and respcclablc authors 
record the name and situation of the place where Rustam 

< f 

killed his son Suhra'b; and of the spot (wlpch was showm to 

( * f f 

me nearfid/lj wlicie he deposited his son’s body before it was 
< 

sent to be mtcirpd among his ancestors in Skstun, Thej 
indicate the plain or forest where, while engaged in the chase, 
Rustam found a beautiful damsel, who being of royal descent 
became soon after thewdfe of king Ca'u^s to whom the hero 
had resigned ^ler; and th^ even impart celcbiily to all with 
,/'(vhom ho -was intimately connected; mentioning the name' 
of the castle where his mother w'as born ; of the mountain on 
which his father was nursed ; of the towm which Ins brother 

c 

‘ I . < f ' . 

(•}.) Lieutenant Pottingcr’s “ Travels in Beloocliistan,” p. 123. 

< i 

« (*^) See the fatefUnd much lamented Captain Christie’s Journal, in the Appendix to 
Pottinger’s 'Fravcls, p 404. He « riles ihe name of tha^t conical mountain in our 
chara(/erL Mekhfe Roosium inch according to my sj stem of notation pould be 
Mikh e Ituslam the first ivor^l signifying a wrdge, nail, pm, a peg to 

fasten a tent-rope, &c. In yus'lice to Captain Christie 1 must acknowledge myself 
wholly responsible for the mcauiu^ here assigned to this name. 
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founded; of llic foi Ircss tnjvcn Im' I ds son, and similar cir- 
cumslanccs. 'riius maii}'^ spols .'lie rendered memorable as 
the scenes of IIciculcs’s actions, and llic v(;stiges of his v'orks 
aie described by 'grave Insloiians and gcogiapliors..’ With 
respect to cithci Iicro, I can scarcely suppose that-so much 
atlcnUon to localilv could h.ivc been uaslcd on an imaginary 
personage. Se\ cral Greek ^.lulliois notice pbjeets renfaming 
as memorials of IIciculcs, ccicmomes still practised at the 
lime when ihc} wrote, and other ciicunistanccs iclative to 
him, 111 such a ;iianncr as j>io\es. them inclined to behe\e m 
his,c\isteHCc. Of Hum iM’siiota doubt h/is c\er been enter- 
tained b}' the Porshuis, tliough sonic (like Ilei^odotus and 
Diodorus t! cat mg of Ilcicules) acknowdedge gieat difficulty’ 
in 1 cconcihng \ ai ions accounts, and by ingenious explanations 
thc3 leducc what seems incredible wnthin the bounds of pro- 
bability. P.d.epliatus has been already quoted (p. 513) 
concciniilg the Leriuean hydra; he explains thh fable of fee- 
rjoii and his tliicc heads; and of Amallhea’s horn. Diodo-^ 

rus also cxpl.iins diflcicnt circumstances in the story of, 
> 

Hercules; the garden and diagoii of the Hcsperides ; Atlas 
’and the world, and others. Thus Persian writers resolve the 
nionstious Dives or gigantick demons whom Rustam con- 
queicd, into ferocious and’pow’erful chiefs of ^tiZandevdii or 
ib -rcania. Thespcaking bird iSh?n/7'gA which nursed tlipfatlier 
of Rustam, cured this hero’spvounds, and taught hini howto 
obtain the victory over his most foiniidable enemy, was no 
other than a learned philosopher and physician. ^ Five him- 
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dred vears^are at once deducted from tlie cxtraordinar}- age 
of Rustam, (See' p. oil) by. an intelligent writer of the 
eleventh cehtu-rw, who cenOemns as erroneous the popular 
tiadition respecting that heron’s combat with Isfendy vV. : a 
))rince not born for “five hundred and some odd years,’" 
jLii'o) after Rustam; but, adds he, tlic anachronism 
thus originated: Isfexdya'r feeling himself at the point of 

^ ^ r 

death, as some sa}' from the bite of a serpent, was placed in 
“a bed-chamber, where beholding the figure of Rustam 
- ‘‘ painted or sculptured on thewallhe exclaimed, howfortun- 
ate It would have been, ifi since I must die m earl v \ outh. I 

^ C ' ' -r ^ , 

*' might* iiave fallen by the baud of such a man Pic- 

c 

tures of Rustam still continue a favourite ornament of 
hohises and of books(^^); but it seems doubtful whether any 
of the marble reliefs now visible in Persia ma}* be supposed 
to represent him : all the sculptured figures of which 1 have 
a kcicwledge, except those at Persepolis and the coeval struc- 




c 







^ C' ^ 




A* 










^ V— ^ »• 
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J - V t*'* T 

'^Sehtm ad’ ri’ 2 > tn hi: f je work tuc MS. ^u-Jial 2\cmth /llayi), 

f 

Especialjv copies of Uie ;>7i3/r jtimrh. In one of these I have seen an extr-ord'- 
farv picture illustrating that passage which describes the efisy made of silk ( 
ana stuffed with fine fur to represent RrsTAiM u hen an infant; the figure 

held ir one hand a great cii^aor mace; and on the arm (uhich mav remindcus of the 
first danger that threatened Hercules) war painted a formidable serpent or dracon ; 

ji yyy'H S(fd*e parts of the description to me seem equwocal or per- 
p exea; at least in the fire popies wh^h I hare most particularlr coUateJj au ex- 
aminatior of such dificuftiei must not here be undertaken. 
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tuics at Mddcr i Su/ci man, ^nrc evicjcnll 3 ' l.ater thjm the age of, 

Rustam, even il wc allow liun to ha\c been the antagonist 

ol' RmNDVA'ii. That ],]is combat with a monstrous demon 
^ **“ ® 
iniglit have been expressed on some of the portals, ol Perse- 

pohswas, I c<iee thought, not improbable(^*) ; bu,t»lhe afgu-, 

'7 f 

inenls in favour of this opinion, and olhcis more nulnerous 
against it, Mould lead to a discussion notsMited’to mj present® 
limiLs; iiulred this article occupies alrcad3' a greater space, 
by double, than Mas intended for it at the beginning; yet 
that the subject is not exhausted wjll be manifest to a reader 
of the Slidh mfiich alone, in M'liich stories of^usTAM are 
ihieklv scattered tlirough the course of sixt3" thousand lines, 

o 

or about half of that stupendous M'oik; other manuscripts’ 
almost as ancient and much more rare, ofi53rd numeious 
anecdotes of the Persian hcio, but between him and Her- 
cules the parallel of which I ha\c baiely sketched an outline, 

’ '1 ■) 
could only be lendered complete b 3 ^cxtiacling passages from - 

> "V 

almost every anciciR authoi ofGiecccaiid Rome; historians, 

9 

geographers and m3thologists, iieroick, epick, tragick and* 
comick poets. 




(*’) See a short nrliclo " Oil the antiquities of Perscpolis,” published,'' at an early 
period of ni) u( qu iinliiiicc wilJi Cnslcm literature, in the “Oriental Collections,” V-»l. 
J.p. 107, and signed P. D. V. 
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c r 

Alexander and ijie Tomb of Cyrus. 

*' f 

soctign from my incclited work oil the history of 

Alej^ander, composed eleven years ago, (ai)d mentioned 

in^p.^ 102), should have been here given entiie, had it not 

( 

proved on revisal too long for insertion in this volume, 

already more bulky than the former, I therefore at present 
« 

lay before the reader merely a notice of that section, which, 
describes Alexander's visit to theTomb of Cy i us; and compares 
such particulars of this nien 2 orabIe transaction as the (^reek 
and Ronian^authors have recoided, with all that can be 

f 

collected from Oriental manuscripts those, alleast, which 
have fallen ^under my inspection. In the Persian accounts 
of Secander {jisLA) or Iscander tracing the hero 

from his cradle to the grave, many anecdotes agree with our 
classical relatidhs; others are dubious yeCnotaltogethei unwor- 
thy of investigation ; and some are absolutely fabulous. But 
my present Ijmits restrict me to the notice of one circum- 
stance, respecting which Niza'mi is the only eastern, writer 
Avhom I' shall quote. This eminent poet of the twelfth 

C. ^ 

century, declares that he founded his Secander Ndmeh or 
.Book of Alexander,” on authentick records of the Greeks 
and Jews, as well as on volumes written in the Fah- 

c 

lam of ancient PersickTanguage^; and this boast, though he 

t 

has often blended fabl^’ with real history, is partly justified by 
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many passages m his account of .that conqucior’s visit to the 
tomb ol G \i Khusjjau or C}*'! us. Eor \ve discover’a sepul- 
dual dMinl)cr or cavern towards rYliich the path was rugged, 
dai k and nai 1 ors , hy his sover- 
eign’s command, Boli'na's or ApolloniuiJ entered 

]t, but not V illicJut mucli dl^licult3^ It appears to ha'e^becn 

> * 

situate witlnn the prccmels ofa caslb 01 near one; m vineli 
were picscncd tlic deceased monarch’s tin one or seat with 
golden legs 01 pillais tnhht zar'm sutun Ins Gup 

or goblet (^;«/// ^.U), and golden liays or tables ^jb=.) such 
ns ncie used al'baiupicts.. And having Meved the throne, 

^ Sr.c/.XDER causc\l the sage Boli'- 

NA% to fix upon It such a talisman as might picserve it fioni 

, e 

\ iolalion{‘‘"). Some passages m Nixa'mi’s description migljt ’ 
seem to indicate Peisepolis as the site of Cai JCfiusRAu’s 




e ) rroiii Arrian (VI 20) wo Ic'irn tlial the entrance into Cj nis’s^tonib was so nar- 
row ill it a |)prsoii, c,cn of iuoiIlmIc size, could not cnlcr willioiit considerable diffi- 
cult), (oir /io\it oi fi'i nii'pt jv /tryci\M, —oWn kakO-a$nv>-t rapr)\$cu^. Sec.also \,' 
Strabo (W). Pliin and Solnuis plate tlic tomb williin a castle, it contained, a golden 
tlirono, n coutli or bed w itii golden feet, and a tabic w itli enps, (See the r'utXoi' xpuciji', » 
the (.Xii 17 li i\jng golden fett rofot j^piio-oet, anrl the rpnrri'n of Arrian, the rpaTtfar* 
iri'j ft-u/ifia-i of Str.ibo, and the " solinin in quo corpus jacebat” of Curtins (^X I 32) 
koine wonlil suppose this (the greek TrvtXor) to signif) rather a chest or "sarcophagus” 
than a throne, but the k^tytj or conch with -{joldcii feet sufficiently answers to the 
tahliCzann sutuu of Niza'mi. This jiotl relates that Boli'na’s was sent "b;s Secan- 
unn to explore the tomb, Aristobnlus declared that he enteredpt "by the king’s, ' 
command , wnpcXSti,' titru tpricriy ApiaroftovXoi kcKcvamros tov (iacriXeus (Strab, XV) 

In that talisman which at Skcander’s desire was fixed upon the throno of Cai 
Kiiusrau to save it from violation, we imp' trace Alcxamlcr’s rojal signet (to or/iEion 
TO ftnatXikoy) which by Ins order, and for the same purpqfc, Aristobulus impressed on 
the door of Cyrus’s tomb, as Arrian tells ns, (VI, 20), 

3 t 
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tomb ; that poet ho'vever assigns it to a northern province; 
and supposes it' suardcd by flames and v.alcfifuh dragons; 
but I cannotJifAC exaimnc thetabulous part of his account; 
like everv Lastern v. nier conceniinci the Macedonian hero 
he confounds. in a strancje manner, true hn/tory mith fiction; 
indeed.' as a Trencb author lias remarked, there is an air of 
romance even in die genuhie narrative of Alexander's iife',^}. 
Amors the oldest Persian anecdotes of Ids extraordinary 
career, are those vldch on a hasty peru-al misht ivell be 
attributed to the poetical imagination of PinDAUsi; but as 

Tve have found a story noless mar^'eilous current in the fifth. 

< « ^ 

centurv.^^ve huiidred rears before it vas -versified* bv' that 
illustrious'bard fSee p. oOS): so a latm ’i^'ork latelv pubhsbed. 

^ c 

pf the fourth or perhaps the thud century, as its learned 
editor has satisfactorily proved, relates in p^cse the very 
same fables of Alexander which, six or seven hundred years 
after, are repeated in the rhxraes of Firdausi. I ahude to 

(i ' c ' * __ c 

the historv of Alexander bv Julius Faienus^- J ; but to this 
vrriter vre cannot ascribe the invention of those fables, for it 
is ascer'aiiied that his work is merely a It-anslaticn from one 
composed in Greek by jEsppus. who most probablv was 


y ; “‘L’HisIwed'AIerendretoaievrEj-cq'j'eHeeiCsbieadelsirduRorriuy 

f 

'Evreiront, Dissert rar le Gr2Ed Alexandre 

Talerii Res res'ce Vlexsndri Z'lxcedcnis, frEnsIe'E ex S.so-^o Grreco. 
“prodeanT nmcprhrum eaente notisque Xnselo I'lz--?, Aab'Oiizn: Cclie- 

" gri Dt/cto'pg printed at XLIcn, 1817, «i»h lie “Irinerarian Alexzadri," bolt froTS. 
?’ISS. preserred in ite Ambrosian IibTai 7 of that citr. 



% 
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> 

of AU'xandi in, ihongli in what age docs not appear. It is 
iinlural Ip suiimsc ihnt fiom one oi otiicr of those writers 
Imkiiiusi nin\ lunc bonoued Jus labulqiis anecdotes of 

» • jfc ’ 

Alcxandci. I am inclined, howcvci, to believe that about 
tlie fiibt oi second century tlic 3 passed in then * Eastern, 
dress, iioin Peisia into Eg} pi, and wcic thence transmitted 
succcssnel} to Giccc and Rome, \hiough the medium ^of 
yEsopus and of-Tuluis Valerius, and thatm the tenth ccntuiy 
Em I) \usi found tlioiii ainon*]; the same tiaditions and Po/z/avv 
rccoids which funiislied him with the story of Rustam. It 
may howc\ci bo suspected that some of the fables related of 
Alc\aiider In du’hus Valciius, .Itianncs I^Ialala, Cedrenus 
and otlicis, me amp/ificalions and cnibcllishnienls., perfectly 
Oriental, of ill-understood passages in the tlassfcal histoiy 
of that hcMo; and sonic^aic already tiaced to tliat^ouice in 
nn work above announced as ncaily ready foi publication. 


. Ko. XIV. 

» 

Jlcfcrcnccs ’^0 Vlutc XLl, illtt<>lratin" PersepoUtan' Antiquities. 

r fust Xo. of fins plate, a giound-plan of Jemshid’s 

“Till one" IS explained in '234, aiicl the subsequent 

•> 

pages. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, icprcscnt the gate-way and 
quadiupcds sculptured on it, see p. 235, 246. No. 5, the 
gland stair-case, p. 244, also ji 233 and '234. No. 6, columns, 
p. 258 The pcrff'oi rnmtnl i estoi ed’fiom remains of seve- 
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ral by Chardin, Le Brun and Niebuhr. No. 7, door and 
window, p. 279, with a '■pillar, of one solid stone,' bearing 
an inscriptipn in^the cuneiform or ariow-licadcd characters, 
The window-fiainfe e\hibits three Imes of \yhich, (in No 21 ), 
^accurate. copies are given. No. 8, a pilaster with sculptured 
figures, 279 j also 255. No. 9, hands and daggers, see p. 
249. * No. 10, a shoe; p.'255. No. 1 1 , ornamented bolder 
of a stair-case, p’. 255. No. 12, Lotos, p. 255. No. 13, 
thiee spear-heads, and the lower end of one spcai, p. 255. 
No. 14, t\vo estraordinaiy’’ objects near the footstool of 
a king, p. 255, 279- No.' 35, iVIithiaick Sjmbol, p. 255. 

C ' » , r 

No. 16, sgjjlptuied device on ceven different tombs, p. 267, 
268. No. 'I7, Fiagment, p. 256. No 18, Medal, p. 250. 

‘ Np. 19, front of a tomb, p. 266. No. 20, Capital, p. 267, 
also 258. ' No. 21, Insciiption, p. 257. The same insciip- 
tion, comprised in ihiee lines, as here placed, occurs on 
several window-frames ; see No. 7- Respecting the two 
objects delineated in No. 14, and as they appear placed be-- 
foie tlm king, in No. 8, it may be lemaiked that Chardin 
' (Tome IX, p. 88, Rouen, 1723) supposed them “des casso- 
lettes ppur les suffumigations,” or a kind of censer; ajid Le- 
Brun thought that perhap^' va,<3s for perfumes, 

(Voyages', p. 275, Amst. 1718); both opinions to me se6m 
highly probable ; yet I sometimes fancied that those objects 

o 

mi^ht icpresent the altars on which a portion of the sacred 
fire was •^arried in royal procet>sions, kindled occasionally 
from that flame to which dhe Magian priests attiibuted a. 
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Celestial origin, (See Xenophon, VTTI; Curlius, HI, 3, and 
IV, M; Aminiaiuib AlaiccHiiuis 5^XJfI,^c). Those altars , 
A\cic of sihci; “Ignis qncin ipsi sacrum cL^clernnin vocabant 
“ai gcnleis altanbus piaVorcbalur,’’ (Curt. III. 3 9); indeed 
llic) noiild seem little more than “ candelabra'’ o? Xi»xVoi; and 
among tlic lamps preserved in\aiioiis cabinets wcHiul sqmCr^ 
of a form ncaily .similar. ^Tzc\zcs mentions the Persian 
(Clnl. III. O’d); and from Plutarch (?n Numa) ive :> 

> 

Ic.irii that the fire vliich according to its name (irvp avfttaroy) 
should have been cl'Tiial, was cxliiifruishcd in the “sacred 
lamp'' at Alhcns undcj' the giAcinment of Arislion; ctitijs 
tpir'iut (n \f -I'pai I ifof n-off.'>f(TCfy ni 70) ifpo)' Xii^'oi’ If their porta- 
ble allaib were made of siher by the Persians, xve may 
suppose tlieiii to lia\cbccn, for the sake of liglitness, chiefly 
hollow; so piobably )\cic the two golden allfirs* wdnch one 
piK’si (of another nation) was able to eairy, as w^e read in a ’ 
passage which with medals, gems, and other remnants of 
anlKpiil} shall be liercaltei addueed to support mj’- conjee- 
line. Oin Perseji'olitan lamp-allais agree in niiinbefs an^’ 
juxla-pOKltlT'in willi those huge masses ol hew n stone on w’hicb, 
thesached fnc once glowed ncai the place now called 
2 (See tl.vpm dehnealed iuTlatc XLVIII fis^ 4). It 
luaj', pci haps, be objected, that the lamp-altars do, not exhi- 
bit any appeaiance ol flame; but I u*ould suppose the con-'^ 

j 

secrated maleiials in them to be guaided from accidental 
contamination by a covci I'Atached to the shaft ofpach with, 

> j 

a small chain; and icinoved whenever those inatenals weiej 
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to be ignilcd by a spaik bioiujlit bom sohie great and per- 
petual coiibeinatory of the sacicd fire; and., it v, ill lir found 

I * 

that the king^appeais standing ulieieioi the fla.ne is acluallj' 
represented blazing on. an altar placed bcfoie him, as at the 

i f 

tombs bo^tl'i near lalJ/t i .7c?;/s7//d and Nak'^h i Paistam. (PI. 
< XXyl. hgk ]6 and 19, PI XLVJIJ. fig. 6), an'd on vaiious 
medals (PI. LI. fig 18 ; and Vo). L PI XXJ) 


Xo. XV*. 

^JiiiCcllauQom Plaie.'^fLl ). 

■^jUMBEPt ]. Saadi, and Xo. 2, Jia'i iz, see p. o, 
,L^ Xo. 3, remains of the ]\luseUa, p. 0. Xos. 4 and 5, sculp- 
tures at the ]\Iader i Suleiman near Slihuz, p. 41. Xo. 6, a 
Kdsliuk orspoon,p 53. Xo. 7, the palace called To/i://? i Kajar 
near SMrdz,]). 60. Xo. 8, plan of the fire-altar near Tb/zg/ 
JTerw, p. 81. ^'o. 9, characters or maiks on a stone.* p. 104. 

•^o. 10, plan of the KJuiiich i Gabrdn. p. J'05. Xo. 11, rude 

i 

sculpture on a stone, p. 106. Xo. 12, character'^ OiT a tomb- 
stone, p. 113. Xo. 13, stone nearX>ar45, p. 123. Xo. 14, 

i 

remarkable stones, p 125 Xo. 15, plan of +he Ccraiahserai 

'I ^ / 

Pdby p. 729. Xo. 16, sculptured head at Kakdi i Rustam, 
/p.^295. X6. ,17, detached parts of a Pc/z/ac/ inscription ; 

the last Y'ord being Vae A im a'x, p. 294 afid295. Xo. 18, 

r , r ' , 

Tierdkdn, 159. Xos. 19 j 20,t21, inscriptions at Naksh i 
Rustam, p. 293. Thes4 copies will be found to differ in some 
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forms of Idlers and oilier respects,^ fiom those given by 
Niebuhr nbme.'II. PI. X5CV1I, P, G, H), and used by M. ^ 
dc .S.icy, who lias decipliercd thcni, in li?§ ‘‘ ]\'Jcmoires sur 
duciscs Aniiqiiitcs dc U Pcisc.” Accoiding to his explan- 
ation the Gicok inscnption, No. 20, is a literal trahslatioQ. 
of the Pahidvi iiiscnpuu.i No. 19; and (a few leltess beings 

I > Vo 

■» 

supplied) we may lead it thus ’ 

o 

To “pofT(.i-oi “oi'"o ^loirSner) DU .Jtou ^ ^ > 

rL«-rpou /laoiXfiJi Apia) wv , 

Kill tvnpiniwi tK 7t)0ut -Jiw) viDU 

Maf7i''«(Ti ou ■i'toti \praZnpov finoiXcDs 

I?<irT(\f < 11 ^ Apia) (..I fi.^*/tioui -Stw) 

* * * ^ 

Fa *J 01 Of itov ni. -ni.of BaaiXtwr > o j 

» • 

“Tills is ihc face (or r* semiilaiicc) of the sel^vant of Or- 

» ^ 

‘ MU/n, liie God (o\ llic ilnme) S vpoii, king of the kings of 
“ fian,\i\d ol Turdit (Pcisiaand Seylhia), of>th6 raee of the 
“Gods, son of the sonant of Oumuzd, the duiiie Artax- 
“ MILS, kiiig ol’ (lie kings of luhi^ ot the laep of the Gods; 

“giaiul-son of ihe di\ me Pai’LK the knig.^’ Tho Pahlavi 

1 * * 
inscnption, No 21, so ncaily agiecs with No. IQ.m Avoids, 

and 111 sdisi) u itli the Gieck (No 20) aiiove explained, tha^ 

1 shall only leniaik the inalha iJlJxs placed by itself m the 

% 

filth liijc, ^ccou'lnig to iiiy_cop^'j ivhilst Nicbnlii has given it 
at the end of the fourth; iny copy therctoic cdnfiims the 
conjectuie of I\1 de Sacy (“ Alemoiies,’^ Sect pi. I. A. No.. 

1, Np. 2). No. ’ 22 , outlines of hills near Ahddali, p. 448. 
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Aa<jiHonGJ rcnnrK'’. Coi recCon^ of crro'n :. 0/r ?: -o;j : supjyJhd. f c. 


nr^XATt XZ^XVII. rn t':e coir.p^r'me^t. represents 

tne device end inscnpt.on on en nncieni cplindcrof por- 
pnjrp'; bro'vnisj ‘red '":th biccb and v'ldtsd ^pols- Tins 
exlraOrdinarr gem —as bro^igl't from Bnbvion bp Captain 
Lockett;; at 'vieose reqvesl I Lave received it in excLange 

for tbat cekneated in Pi. XXI. fg. St ^and de^'kibed in. Vol. 

. - * L. * . ‘ 

I. D. 424-L‘^bicii v-fs cncinailv.civen to me b" him. and*!s 
EQvr replaced in his coilection. e t.a^'e reason to cxncct 
from Captain Lockett's n-cL-knov n erudition and abiiitice an 
explanation of the mpstcrious npjrcs*exb:bited on that cj'- 
linder. especialip the Laif-nsh. haif-rnan. respecting —bich I 
rentnied to some ha-stp observa-dans in the preceding 

c 

t La 2 ^ 44; Thevenot describes tee mins cairfa , d/oekr z 
SuldirAn near SJurdz as preludes to the Persepolitan anti- 
ouiCes. 'X had a servant.” adds he, mbo quaintiv said 
^^that th/s< place containing those mins should be calle-d 
f^the little of the potmger brother of Cheh'dirAndr ‘Me pedt 
‘‘irere de Tschehelminar." (Topages. Tome L , p. 494. 
Amst. 1X27). This form of expression is common in the 
East, denotiiis' a concextonp^r a strong similitnde and con- 
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forniity, but some sliaclc'of difference in power, size, 

bcnuLy.'or oilier qualiLicb. .IF ai1y sciibus reflections be 

cxcilcd by the ^^cll-lvnoun Aia'bick senlenGe,'c=jj4ll 

'‘Sleep IS the brother of J)calli;” a ridiculous contrast is 

oficred in the Persian saying Katie brddcvi.diipish[^Ji^^^Aj) 

“ the flea is brollicr oF the louse.” This definition inap- be 

found (under in the Dictionary Biirhdn J^dtea, which 

✓ 

furnishes man}- similar instances ; thus garhek sir) is bro- 

I 

thcr ot* the onion. Thunder t under, tunddr or 

hiinui ), is ihc brother of liglitning. The wind-instrument 

V * 

called shijnir {j*^) is brother of the kerrend {IJ) or trumpet; 
and a similar instrument (probably the same) namedv/ifli/g-Zicr;’ 

IS “ the little oi }oungcr brother,” brdder 

liuclicli ) to the trumpet. In this manner I have heard the 
-ualci -melon oV hinduanch which the Persians gene- 

rally pi onounce hindoonch ) described as brother of the kliar- 
huzch-{,yjid) or sued nielon. 

Page 30. Although Gahzrdrcli is written as t]ie word 

• * 

was pronounced and explained to me, I suspect that it should 
lia\c been Gdxi:drch or Gdbdicit "hicli signifies a 

> O 

ca\crii or (issurc''an a mountajin,’' j jU) as it is de- 
fined m the Diet. Burhdn Kdtea. ^ '' 

t 

Page 43. The Pcrsepolitan head mentioned in the last 
line of note 40 is engraved in ■.Plate XLIV, 

3z , 
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Page 292. A medal of Llic Pembroke collection (Part 
11. pi. 77), exhibit-^^the bead 0 / ArdashiU on one sirle, of 
bis son on thcf other; PnibAUsr, having informed us that- 

f 

theckjns; regarded Sha'pu'r as his Vaz'ir cr chief minister, 

, r 

thus proceeds; “and after this the die foi coining silver 
“ctnoney 'was changed ; likewise the die for coining golden 
“ pieces, both great and small. On one side was inscribed 
“ the name of king Audashi'r, on the other side the name 
“ of his fortunate Vazir.” ' 

/a ^ j 

The PeniiDroke medal is engraved and explained in a me- 
moir which cl composed many 3 ears ago and publislied in 
thd* “ Antiquary’s Magazine,” (No. 111. p. 195), viih passa- 
ges fromTABRi and Firdausi, proving the participation of 
empire between ArdashFr and his son Sha'vu'r. Of that 
M^azme thfee numbers onl^* appeared; the last in 1808. 

'A . ^ . 

Page ,-346. The following note was accidentall}^ omitted; 
'it refers to the heads of slaughtered princes, tohected and 
sent to Persepolis, and maj*^ remind us of a passage in the 
second Book of Kings, (Oltap. X. v. Tand.S), “And it came 
“ to pas^,' when the letter came to them, that thej^ took the 
king’s sons, '’and slew seventy peisons, and put their heads 
“in baskets and sent them to Jezreel. And there came a 

Sfc - 

“messenger and told ^him, saving, Thej’^ ha\e brought the 
^ heads of the kin^s son&. And he said. Lay ye them iji 
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f«o licajv^, at the CJitcringin»of the gale,” &c. Many sueli 
ho.ips f>r licads,* called b}* the Persians knkhmindr (^lU <ili) 
or “5C\iil pyramids,” liaAe been greeted *Mi%PeJsia since the 

time of Ai:n\surR toMic death of tliat tyrant, Aica Mu- 

• » 

11 A MM 1,0, uncle of the j)rcscnt king. The remain’s of some 

f ® ^ 

I ha\c myself seen, on which the human sculls ‘appciired 
^tuck together in a pile of clay or mortar. Herbert relates 
how sc\cicl\ Sii\.'ii Tmima'sp once punished the inhabit- 
ants of I'^jxfhdn for some opposition to his nill; “regarding 
“ neither the outcries of old men, ncak women, nor young 
“children, in two days he pul tp the swoid thirty thousand 
“ and, in IcnoPcm n//o? erected a*pillar of 

“ then heads,” ('I’lnv. p. 173; 5d. edit.) §omc,prmccs have 
been content to foini towers or p}rainids with the lieadi of 
beasts which had bccn'Uillcd in the chase; these also arest}’’- 
Iccl Icilih imniir or “ tow cis of sculls.” Vaiious travelleis 
ha\e,dci»ciibcd one \cry rcmaikabic nt Ispahan, but Ka^jup- 
for, by mistake, has written the namc,^U<.^ ^ and tran^latei^ 
It “ Pinnala tuiris,”or “Tunis cornuta,” (Amcemt. Exot.^ 
])p. 289» ”9lV I now give the note intended for p. 346. 

It 1.- r*cor(Icil in llic "Behjcl alTuihtlh Mlmt .\ni>Asin'n sn';pcn(lcd from an edrfice 
III I'crs tallrd l{vlilia/*i^(Unis the heads ogswfntj persr;»is belonging to the families 
ofjiliosc Moh'iL Tawiiyrf, or petty hiiigs numerously scattered tIil-ough(?oi Persia. 

<u3 ^J\ Jj!)t j'f 

In conitirniify uitli T^nni's account, we .may suppose this Kublrah or cipola, at 
JdafJir , and in the best MS. Uictionaiscs the only meaning assigned to^^wis is ”a 
" Tire temple, or place of Magian worship,’' but'fiwm some Mani^scnpts of equal 
aiitlionty (^iii luy cstiniation) this word appears more jiropcrly to signify “a tomb/ 
Castcll ;ui Lex ) renders t(euielcj;ium Magoruni, one j ni modern orlhograpliy 
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is i^enerallyoniiKccI as the Diet. Bnrh(in I{ulcu remnrks. Of the «or!c .iho^c (jnoted 
( Dehjet alTndrtUi , .. ^ “The Dcligjit or nxctllcncc of Chronicles), *’ I have 

never seen but one' copy ;‘llint prc<fenc(l arnon" many vahi^oJe MSS, in S’lr Chaihs 
Boughfon’s collection, Ji!\v<ijs open to njen of letters. It is a very handsome volume 
ci^mprising, in thrrtecn sections, much curious history; the author Shuhur Allah 
tells us that he tinishcd his composition in the jear f 01, ('equivalent to 1 130 
of our era)', copy is mentioned among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden Univer- 
sity, and numbered 1749 in the printed cat.ilogne, p, 400. 

c . 

r c 

r 

Page SoTj .(note 172). One abridgment of tlic Shah 
n{imeh\i3 descnbetl by Anquetil du Perron as “ rare ct pie- 
“cieax/" (Zendav. Tome Ii part. I. p 53(5), but copies of it 
arc now sufficiently numerous. According to the I\IS. before 
me, it was made in 1063 (or of ourmra l652); M. Anquetil 
assigns t(? itran eaflit^r date by' three years. The abridger 
was Tawakql Beig, and his patron Siiamsiii'ii 

KifA^N ( JA governor of Ghaznm hence this 

epitome is sometimes called the Miikhtesr Shamslnr Khdin 

Verses from the original, work of Pin- 
DAUSi aie thidkly interpersed througlmut this prose abridg- 

f 

/xienf which occupies 343 pages in my copy, an octavo 

^volume.' Tawakol Beig appears to have become weary 

of his task, for he condenses into twelve pages^the historj' of 

all the kings who succeeded Alexander. .The other ^biidg- 

ment, is a MS. pres'erved in^tke British Museum, and'marked 

, Hyde; ftoyM* 16. B. XIV. It exhibits a note written, we 

may suppose, by the person tvlio sent it from Surat to Dr, 

€ 

Hyde, describing it as “A Chronicle of all the kings'^ofthe 
Persees,"’'’^ and adding*^ This is a most excellent booke, and 
“not to be gotten, here ariiongst them. I got it from our 
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f 

^‘Avojiliy President ]\rr. Auni^icrs. Tlic learned 'Herbert 

;ras A'cry loalh-I should part it bofoie he had talcen a co"p- 

“ py of it; bul it could not be done^ our s’l)ips l?eing so nejji 

“ yr depnilurc;’\(l\Ir. A'ungicr is nienliohcd m Fryer’s Tra- 

acF, p (lo)- value set on this abridgment by D’l. Hyd^ 

, 1 
mIio stales it “ ranssinius hbci,” (in his Hist. Rehg. y^t 

■» 

Pers.) piobably before he had compared it wRh the original 

j I 

SM/i lu'tmch, induced me, Avhen a young Orientalist, to tran- 
scribe the '\holc A olumc, and from it I extracted somes’torieE 
in the “Oriental Collections.” ThePd?*s/ abridser infoimi 
us (in his preface) that lie undertook to reduce into prose 
the '-ixly five thousand disliChs of Ftn^Ausi’s poem, by 
desire ol “Captain blister Aungics” 

It appeals in some wretched \ciscs near the end, Misteri47i- 
chief of tlic Ingjhiun oi English 

who re\^ aided him A\ith an hundred lupecs (-co*^ besides 
a Khdiirt (ci-^xL.) oi dress, &c. Yet his task* A\as not oei- 

formed ludiciously; he has omitted many important circun^ 

»■> ‘ 

stances “lest the icadci should sieta head-ache;” and intio- 
duced somcsloiics fioni authors later than Fiiidausi. Stil 
this aliridgment like the foi mer, may be considered valuable, 

but such an outline of the SImJp 7 i/imcIi ITS would satisfy me. 

• 

must be the lAork of an European. ^ 

o 

Page 404. The following passage from theMSoZenici ai 
Mcjiilcs (composed about tlie yeai 1590) was omitted ; 

° o 

jja <oV>. Ao (_.oj3 3 AjOj 3 

J j\ Jjii ^‘and at tins time, besides the 
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castle of Istahlir and the village of Mh’JchrUgdn, vhich con- 
‘‘tains about one hitndred'iiouse^, no part of^hatcity (htalchr 
‘\ 0 T Persepohs)f iieinain? inliabiled.'" (The name of il/fr- 
kluh^gdnis now gerjerally v,’v\\toi\ Mu khudstgiii, as in p. 187) < 

V C 

f 

r Page ,5^4 and 410. iSotC omitted. The Darnahht or ancient 

library a» Pcrscpoiis corresponds to |he /iou‘e of rolls, or records D'i , men- 

tioned in tbe first book of Esdras, (chap \I). from winch it \vould apjitar that ihe 
Persian kings had allotted some fiart of the ro\al palace or perhaps a distinct edifice, 
for the prt'scrration of important writings in catliof their great capital', Babylon and 
Ecbatana. The library seems almosVconfoiindcd with the treasury and 

the "bools of treasures,’’ *1 may be supposed msentones or caUlogucs 

of precious articles; such as the modern Persians call Ganje iiuT!\th or 

** treasure-lists ,” a name winch they often ghc to {nscnjiiions cut, in unkno.'n char- 
acters, on rocks, or among fains, and i.hiclvlhey thinh, if deciphered, would indicate 

niutli hoardcG wealth. See the treasures in p. 410. ’ 

( * 

n < f 

/ 

Page 452. iSote omitted. As an c\pres$ion of contempt the irord 
Sag (signifying "a dog') is no’, gcncrfllly r applied to Christians by the 

Persians, and among themsches, as equally contemjituous, Ktirmsal: 
is in very frequent use Both appear to me opprobrious term-' of no mean anti- 
quity; for I suspect^thal %ag and Kurmsah arc llic SjjI ce and KhortaU mentioned 
by Sciinus, those barbarous words being probably lalipircd from an imperfeef appre- 
hension of lheir,sounds. "The Persians in their language” according to this author, 
'‘call the Scythians Sac(E, and in relnrn the Scythians call them Chorsaci” “Scy- 
" thas PersaS lingup sua Sacas diennt, ct inviccm Scytliaj Persas Chorscccs nomin- 
"ant," (Sohn Poly hist. XLIX) I here folio .v that reading wbicn the learned Sau- 
maise and Boehart Irave adopted; though in some copies of So'inus’s lexf,Yorr/ior- 
MCi we find^C/iorsori; thus indeed the name is written hy'PIiiiy, whom, ac usual, 
Soliiius partly copies “ Ipira sunt C05 thanim popiih, Persre illos Sacat un.rerios 
" appellavere fU proxima gente, antiqui Arameos Scylha? ipsi Persas, ChorscrcT." 
, CPlm Nat. Hist yi. 11 j. Pliny's authority respecting tlie Seed was cridenfly Hero- 
, dolus who says (VH. G4; Oi ft Ilcpc-at :raiTaf rovs LcvJar eoXtovs-i Eoear. "The 
"Persians denominate ail the .Sotliians Saha” Both Seed: and C /101 sact (or C/icr~ 
sari) have generally been regarded as national denomination'; the first, I tieheve, 
who atlnbutfid to them any ofiprobious niedmng was Boehart, and he oSers a con- 
j ecture respecting only C/iorsafi which, in his opinion implied that the Persians .rould 
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(1\ from llir nr *^r\tlinn<; (ff mcr ‘'air. Plinlcc^IV 1 0\ and Dr TI\^dc^crires 
SnrtT from^ .3U. ^nkt ‘icnifMiit; *' n t'^ip ItcaitT,’ and ailiidiii" to Hit; clcfSsuc induK 
pri-rr of iii.illicrn intionv in ilmikttit^ wiuf, (Ptritzol l»yii M mil cip III note 0). 
T In. ootd. liour.rr, a' Iht'o at know lr(l"r«. a- Ar.ilntk, slill^l \yl ino to suppo‘^ 
lint It \n» iiMtl, llioii^li not a» a Irj^niof tli.prici, itnioiig the ancient Mctlcs and Per- 
nnn> (''re tlir omni riit^rot III \t 1 ujili C\rop I 11) BiitMLCoriling to SnlinuljMC 
iriMt trtk tli.- tlrni itioii of '‘flcrr in n Perninii word , and licre tag fn dug) prcsciifp, 
il.rlf tn a ino't am irnt cxpicMoii of toiilciiipl, like the Hebrew " Anti ^Ibe 

*' Pliili.linr .aid nnlo 1) tvnl, am 1 a do", tint Ilinii coiiRst," (S.C (I bum '\VIP4'1') 
*' \flrf olinin lb). I ilioii pnr'tir, nfici a iletd do;;! ' Ar (1 Sam XXIV. 1 1) ’’And 
*' llar-’r! r'lil, nm wint I 1 . lliv 'criimt a dog? ‘ Ac (11 King^\ 111,^13 . “ A sliame- 
"Ir«. ooTi'tii .ball be roiiiileil a. n dog." (Lccli .la.liLin, XXl'I 25), Ac. Accord- 
ing to ''idimi*. nl.o. Chonnn wa«n ''callnaii wojtl , iinw hurm\al, is a term bo?ro led 
b\ tbr IVt*nti» fiom tlirir Tt/rctn tn or ‘'rallniii neiglibonr. , and (as a man of letters 
at 'JrfiT,‘n wmlr tlir c.plaintinii of it in iiia pnikel book' vrindd sigiiifj like the word 
/{‘llel'-n one M bo for a bn lie coninie. at or pnniiole. th'- iniiilcht\ of Ins own wife. 

a*? S-'*^ I >5 jV_5 


uj 1.“ 


According to niy original design this \oliimc should have 
been jnibhshcd in the 00111^.0 ol last year (1820)-, but he who 
iindtji takes a woik so cxlcnsnc and ol a natuic so diveisified 
cannot ahtUNs calculate m ith ceitainly on the operations of a 
]iio\jnci.d pi OSS, \\halc\cr advantages may aiise from iK 
pH.-Aiimiy to his rcs'^idcncc , for interruptions of days and 
c\cn of ucek'-sarc caused \)\ such difficulties 4is in the capital 
'■uoiild b’cscaicelj fell and miglit bciustanlly removed. Tlie^ 

s ^ * 

.typogiaphichl cxljculion of ihis^tcdume ■'"as for a while de- 
layed by the death of Mi. Hughes the printer, when several 
sheets had jiassed through his hands; and it was also, by ray 

t 

own dysiie, occasionally suspended while I vaited, for certain . 
books iccenlly published or announced for publication on i 
the coiUmeut, and fiom then titles) pi omismg informaUon on i 
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suNects to me liiglilj. intercs'ting. But mnny of them Imvc 
dibappointcd'my expectii lions ;oand others iiave not yet found 
iheir way to m5^ veUeat. ^ Ignorant tliercforc in wliat decree 

i , 

soyaeof thccontkiental wntcismay have anticipated me on 
'particular points, I can only assuie the reader that it is my 
intenfidn to acknowledge and coriect, at the close of this 

r 1 C 

work, whateyer errours may be detected in opinions, tians- 
lations, and refciences, as well as in mere typograph^x 

Of the Oriental MSS. procured at Shir^tz I intended that this Appendix sho.iM 
lidve contained an account; but they shall be described ivith those purchased at 
Ispahan and Tchrhn, in tlic last portion of niy «/)rk , for ihis aLo are reserved bomc 
geographical, an/iquarianj,phiIoIogita'i and miscellaneous iio<iccs to idifch references 
Lave been ^ade' in tlic prcscyt and preceding Volume, ^ 

, My obligatiojiG arctilraady acknowledged to Colonel D'Arcy for the views engraved 
in riatcs XXVif and LI, aifd to my brother Sir Gore Ousclcy for the drawings of 
Plates Lll, LBIl apd LIV. I may perhaps be c\cu|td for stating here the assistance 
coutnbuted by my own sons; the eldest (William Gore Oiisclej, now attached to our 
diplomatick mission m Sweden) made the drawing of PI. XLA^ pnd of some figures in 
PJ. XLV , the sccojid, (John Ralph Ousclej, a Lieutenant m the East India Compain’s 
ser^ce) imitated by wood cuts many sentences or words in cliaraclcrs’to represent 
yhicli metalhc^lc types could not have been procured without considerable delay. For 
'' other wood cuts I am indebted to Mr Evan Prosser, a > icing artist whose tjpogijphi- 
cal ingenufty is sufficiently evinced m the numerous quotations from Arabick, and 
Persian, as well as other languages, foreign ami ancient. b> him*aloiie arranged for 
the press ;'iIirougli-.L.c-..r},- indeed 'uc, principally, has conducted these Uto volumes. • 
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